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MODEL “M” FRAME 
WITH 


UNISET WEIGHTING 


This improved system has four 











exclusive features: 


1 Constant weight on all lines 
irrespective of roll setting. 
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dles, hooks and stirrups. 


$ Predetermined and unvarying 
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4 Instantaneous weight release 
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¥se of pinch bars or other tools. 
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DRAFTING SYSTEM 
FOR ROVING... 














The Model M Drafting System is distinctly a Saco-Lowell devell- 
opment which brings to the textile industry an advanced and 
greatly improved system for drafting sliver or roving. The im- 
proved roll design with Uniset Weighting, the utmost simplicity 
in construction, has made it possible to greatly increase effec- 


tive drafts — and without the creation of irregularities. 


In many cases the annual savings by this improved system will 


more than return the original outlay for the new equipment. 
Please write for bulletin giving complete details on this new 


Saco-Lowell development. 





NCO-LOWELL SHOPS oe ae 
5 3 P BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Qs, ONE OF OUR TWIN KIER 3000 LB. MACHINES, LOADED BUT WITH COVERS REMOVED 
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You Do NOT Have to Mix Dye Ba 


Colored Yarns from these Frarnk 


Franklin Process equipment includes the largest 
package yarn dyeing machines used by any custom 
yarn dyer in the world. These machines regularly 
color from 1500 lbs. to 3000 lbs. of yarns in one 
batch. Such large batches greatly facilitate manu- 
facturing in the mill, because they eliminate the 

| possibility of trouble from mixing yarn of the same 
color, but dyed in different batches. 

Franklin Process plants, 
strategically located to 
cover all major textile 
areas, offer this advantage. 


The service they render is 


CHATTANOOGA @ 


-, 





PROVIDENCE @ 


PHILADELPHIA® 


a... 


GREENVILLE @ 


es When You Buy 


also uniform in all other important respects; they all 
dye by the Franklin Process package method; they all 
use the same formula for a given Franklin Process 
shade, so that this shade does not have to be always 
dyed by the same Franklin Process plant to assure a 
commercially accurate match. 

Franklin Process plants also offer uniformly superior 
color quality as to evenness and penetration due to 
certain mechanical features 
characteristic of Franklin 
Process Package Dyeing. 
Our representative will be 


glad to explain on request. 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Colored Yarns 
GREENVILLE 


Natural Yarns 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 


Glazed Yarns 
CHATTANOOGA 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 


CHICAGO N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH STL 





B. C. 


year: 


COTTON is published monthly by W 


tion Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one 


Subseriy 


Entered as second-class matter at the postofiice 


Smith 
$2.00 for three years: 
Dalton. Ga., 


Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Foreign 
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Publishing Company, 
Canada, $1.50 per year; 
of March 3 


Countries, $2 00 per year, 
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A New Dir-yey-3) Bfeleletia | There Is Always 


ww Something New > 
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If You Suffer from Secondsxe 
Because the Yarn Sloughs Off’ x 
Just as the Bunch is Reached 
in Weaving off the Bobbin 


The New Draper Bobbin that Reduces Slough-Offs 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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TEXSPRAY 


COTTON CONDITIONING 
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CONNECTION FOR 
ao ‘ON GAUGING PERCENTAGE 





OU will actually save several dollars per 
5 per picker in good usable stock, get 
more flexible fibres, easier to draft, increase 
your production, and produce a smoother 
yarn, when you install the Texspray System of 
Cotton Conditioning. 

In the Texspray System the fibres are sprayed 
as they enter the beater chamber of the picker. 
This is the one place where thorough and uni- 
form conditioning of each fibre is assured. No 
other system can accomplish this. This point of 
application is a distinctive and exclusive feature 


of the Texspray System. 
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Texaco Texspray Compound is sprayed 
on the cotton as it enters the beater 
chamber of the picker. Here, the fibres 
are spread out fan-wise, so that each indi- 


vidual fibre can be thoroughly treated. 
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Uneven distribution causes uneven running 
of the stock on the cards and on the spin- 
ning frames. 

We are prepared to install the Texspray Sys- 
tem in cotton manufacturing centers of the 
United States. Investigate this successful system 
now—write for the free booklet which fully ex- 
plains the benefits you can enjoy by installing 
the Texspray System. 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





Cotton Conditioning with 


rexaco LHANERAL Compound 
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Saco-Loweli Frames 
Florence Mille, 
Forest Otty, 
North Oarolina 


Rockwood Drives are definitely superior 
for cotton mill machinery. 


| 
The above Rockwood Drives are at the Florence Mills, Forest City, North Carolina. | 
Clean, neat, off the floor, the shelf-type Rockwood Drive is preferred by many mills. | 
Cotten mills generally consider the Rockwood Drive as an improvement that makes | 
for more satisfactory machine operation and improves the quantity and quality of out- 
put. Rockwood Drives are their own maintenance men and their freedom from atten- | 
tion and annoyance has won the preference of engineers, superintendents master me- 
chanics and millwrights. ) 
The Rockwood Drive is unique in its ability to maintain driven machine speeds. 
Speed counters put on machines before and after installation of Rockwood Drives show 
a truly remarkable improvement. This is because the pivoted weight of the motor, 
lightly cradled in the belt, automatically maintains a belt tension that eliminates slip, 
and keeps the driven pulley speed uniform regardless of local change or change in | 
belt length. | 
Rockwood Drives for spinning frames are made in four types, two of which are | 
pictured. The Rockwood Loom Drive pictured is inexpensive and a big improvement in | 
loom operation and maintenance. Rockwood Ceiling Type lineshaft Drives are con- | 
sidered an engineering ideal and are a decided improvement for ceiling mounted motors ) 
driving lineshafts. Rockwood Standard (floor mounting) Drives have a large number | 
of uses on other textile machines. | 
Every Rockwood Drive is guaranteed to be satisfactory. Deliveries can be made | 
promptly—to fit any requirement. SPECIFY ROCKWOOD DRIVES FOR YOUR | 
NEW MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS AND DEPARTMENT CHANGEOVERS. | 
No other drive offers so many advantages. Superior performance has earned their | 
| 





reputation “for the first time providing a truly satisfactory short center motor drive 
for textile machinery.” WRITE FOR RECOMMENDATIONS AND PRICES. 





ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
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IS EASY 





WITH AMCO EQUIPMENT! 


The right move to provide correct humidity for any 
process is the proper use of the proper device. For 
the Amco engineer, backed by the wide Amco line, 
it is easy to make the right move every time. 
Every Amco installation is “tailor-made”; taking 
into account the many characteristics of the indi- 
vidual mill . . . type of building, ceiling height, ex- 
posures, machinery layout, ventilation, type of 
product. The Amco engineer, schooled by years 


of process studies of cotton, worsted, woolen, silk 
and rayon manufacture, draws on the many tools 
in the wide Amco line for the one device exactly 
suited to each condition. Always making the “right 
move, he assures the maintenance of adequate 
humidity in the operation of every manufacturing 
process. American Moistening Co., Providence, 


R. I., Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Charlotte, N. C. 





AMCO wumipDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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OBSOLETE MACHINERY 








Whitin Machines included in 
recent revampment programs 


WHITIN 


Long Draft Roving Frames 
Long Draft Spinning Frames 
One Process Pickers 
Drawing Frames 
Blending Feeders 

Top Flat Cards 
Combers 

High Speed Twisters 
Woolen Cards 

Wool Spinning Frames 


Worsted Spinning Frames 





While many mills have attempted to breast the tide of rising costs 
by makeshift changes in equipment, other leading mills have weeded 
out all obsolete machinery from every one of their yarn processing 
departments. They have replaced antiquated profit-eating equipment 
with up-to-date and improved machines. 


The list of machines at the left represents a portion of the improved 
textile equipment recently installed by Whitin. Check them against 
your own machines. Do you enjoy the benefits now available to 
mills which are thus equipped. 


An incalculable amount of research and development by Whitin 
greater 
greater 


engineers in the past few years has resulted in machines of 
production capacity, increased quality of product, and 
operating savings. 

Many a successful revampment program had its origin in these 
diversified Whitin improvements. Our representatives will be glad 
to discuss these programs with you and to show you how they can 
most profitably apply to your particular program. 

















WHITIN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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VERY day more and more manufacturers are be- 

coming Union Special LOCKSTITCH “fans.” These 
machines are making “hits’’ wherever they’re used 
because they’re built to run faster, longer and better 
with no “errors.” 


Let us send the LOCKSTITCH “to bat” in your plant 
and show you how it can “drive home” substantial 
production increases and cost reductions. Then you'll 
see why we say: ‘Boost your batting average with 
the LOCKSTITCH!'” UNION SPECIAL MACHINE 
CO., 400 North Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Do you know... 


about the advanced 
mechanical features to 
be found in Union 
special LOCKSTITCH 
machines! We will be 
glad to send you in- 
teresting descriptive 
bulletin on request. 
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Ballooms iike Jegilile Wills know HARD MAPLE 


as the Longest-Wearing Comfortable Floor 


Psat 
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If you visit the Main Ballroom at Chicago’s Drake Hotel, 
you'll be struck by the beauty of the ebony-black floor, 
A” \\ striped and scrolled in silver. If you dance, you'll be im- 
~\ pressed by its velvety “feel” underfoot, so smooth that 
mp ¢ dancing seems effortless. | 

Like most ballroom floors, this floor is Northern Hard 
Maple, selected for three reasons: its beauty, its resilient 
smoothness, its remarkably long life. 















No other flooring equals Hard Maple’s 


: The same three characteristics, combined SO perfectly in contaiiiiies. teste Date Ballviom, is 
no other flooring, explain Hard Maple’s widespread use in factories, stores, offers a perfect floor for dancing ; matches 
schools and homes. its surroundings in beauty. For the 

On a cost-per-year basis, Hard Maple offers unequalled economy. Out- Cracker Jach plant, it provides foot com- 
’ fort, remarkable resistance to the wear of 


wears any other comfortable floor. So tough-fibred, tight-grained, its resis- Denies did thea 
tance to indentation and abrasion is remarkable. Does not splinter, sliver, 
or develop ridges. Speeds up traffic. Simplifies alterations, lowers main- 
tenance costs. 

Moreover, Hard Maple offers unsurpassed comfort in use. Warm, dry, 
resilient, sanitary, it ei fatigue, aids efficiency. And always, its light 
cheery color presents pleasing appearance. With the heavy-duty finishes 
available, Hard Maple’s beauty is maintained under most severe traffic. These 
penetrating finishes seal its surface, keep out dirt, eliminate scrubbing. In 
“natural’’ or colors, to match any decorative scheme. 

Before building or remodeling, investigate this most versatile of flooring eae 
materials. Consult your architect about MFMA* Northern Hard Maple, Cece 


available in strips or blocks. Bakeries prefer Hard Maple because of 
its cleanliness, sanitation, resilience, good 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Teta ace aaeeiaenemeos 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois bility, economy. Versatile Hard Maple 

See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17/66. is the ideal flooring for factories of many 

Write us for folder on Heavy-Duty Finishes. different kinds,—as well as mills, ware- 


Floor wifh Maple 


a's 


*MEMA — This trade-mark on Maple Flooring guarantees that it conforms 
to the exacting grade standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It protects you against species substitution and inferior grade. It assures 
you of genuine Northern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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ODAY, buying well-made, stylishly 

colored big bath towels is almost as 
matter of course as ordering groceries. Yet 
scarcely more than a generation ago, “‘turk- 
ish’ towels were more for display than for 
use, in the ordinary household. 


This development of the bath towel from a 
luxury to anecessity is, in itself, proof of the 
progress that has been made in merchandis- 
ing and manufacturing methods. Today, big 
soft bath towels are available in more and 
more styles and sizes. They absorb moisture 
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Mheo big soft towels 


COTTON 





quickly and easily, and their colors are fast. 


In the progress that has made possible more 
and better towels for more people, General 
Electric has hada part—it has madeavailable 
more and more of the benefits of electric 
power. G-E application engineers have co- 
operated continually with textile-machinery 
engineers in effecting improvements. 


Consult the nearest G-E office for informa- 
tion on electric apparatus or its application, 
or write General Electric, Schenectady, N.Y. 


The new G-E screenless 
open textile motor for 
_ spinning and _ twisting 
‘has large, clear air pas- 
sages, and a powerful 
fan action to clear lint 


T R I.€ 
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L. F. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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Staleys 


PRODUCTS 
FaROIM 
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The textile 

to depend eg 

quality éand varying uniformity 
of Statey’s extile Starches.- 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS | | 


ATLANTA “PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK © 
SPARTANBURG WET eee CHICAGO BOSTON * 
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Ashurrth 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


> 
bas j wn ; 


CARD CLOTHING FOR CYLINDERS AND MMYA2/g5 
DOFFERS. FITTERS FURNISHED IF REQUIRED 


We maintain at all our plants a stock of card clothing of standard counts and foundations. Further- 
more, in cases where mills are not equipped to clothe their cards themselves, we can furnish expert 
fitters and suitable machinery for the purpose. 


We would welcome an opportunity to consult with you on your card clothing problems. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Woolen Div., AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


FACTORIES in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia; SALES OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS in Charlotte, Atlanta 
and Greenville; SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: Textile Supply Company, Dallas, Texas. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for All Types of 
Napping Machinery . . Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire . . 
Sole Distributors for Platt's Metallic Wire . . Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants. 
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ATERPROOF W-559 makes a stable milky emulsion 
W which gives exceptional results on all fibres—cotton, 
wool, rayon or silk. 

For spot, rain, splash or shower-proofing—in a single bath 
process—Waterproof W-559 meets the most rigid require- 
ments. Discard the two-bath method—save time—and be 
assured of better and more consistent results. 

Waterproof W-559 is a finely adjusted product which 


will remain stable for an extended period. In liquid form | 


it is easy to dilute and convenient to handle. 


sates 














FOR COTTON PRINTERS: 


STEAM BLACK §S-193 A 
for a full violet shade of biack 


STEAM BLACK H. P. JET 
for a deep jet black 
For smooth, unmottled printed 
effects: 
ALIZARENE YELLOW R 
for reddish orange shades 


ALIZARENE YELLOW G. N. 


for a fast lemon shade 














& CO. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville,S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The results for the last three months show Emmons 
cadmium-plated Heddles to have made the following 
position in competitive tests: 


Several months ago Emmons made public the corrosion lst month — Second Place 

; 2nd month — First Place 
resistance test conducted by Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory ‘Thi emtiaattn .. Hake Place 
as part of the regular independent check upon manufac- 
turing quality. P. T. L. discovered that Emmons cadmium- Better plating means a longer life — and a smoother life — 
plated Heddles withstood 168 hours of destructive salt for the heddle ... resulting in better weaving, less chafing — 
spray without rusting. Then comparative tests were made freer warp movement — fewer heddle replacements. 
with three other competing brands, ee or a oe 


samples of which were purchased 


in the open market. They are your logical buy. We invite 


your order. Emmons Loom Harness 
Company, Lawrence, Mass. 





Emmons 


‘‘CERTIFIED’’ STEEL HEDDLES 
CHAFELESS .. LIGHT-WEIGHT. .LONG-LIVING EMMONS "CHAFELESS CORD COTTON HARNESS 


Po. 


“CHAFELESS CORD” COTTON HARNESS It’s uP TO & TIMES LIGHTER THAN It'S BUILT FOR LONG-WEAR- LONG 
WON'T ROUGH YARN. ‘YOU'LL FIND OTHER TYPES OF HARNESS. THERE'S STAPLE COTTON, 5 COATS OF VARNISH 
' LESS “FLY” UNDERNEATH THE LOOM - A DIFFERENCE iN THE POWER BILL. - HUMIDITY-PROOF DRESSING. 


‘‘CERTIFIED’’ STEEL HEDDLES, ‘‘MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE” REEDS, ‘‘CHAFELESS CORD” 


COTTON HARNESS —described in Textile World Yearbook 6638 
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Sulphuric Acid ~ 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 
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BETTER DYEING 
BRIGHTER SHADES 
MORE LEVEL COLOR 


RASSELLI FORMIC ACID, added to the dyebath, 

produces colors that are brighter and more brilliant 
in shade, without streaks or clouds and perfectly level, 
even in cross dyeing. 


Textile manufacturers will find that Grasselli Formic 
Acid, 85% and 90%, is always uniform in quality— 
always crystal clear—never darkening when exposed 
to light. It is both an acid and an aldehyde, therefore, 
it produces results not obtainable in other acids. 


It will not tender the most delicate fabrics, yet has the effi- 
cient strength to almost completely exhaust the dyebath. 


Selecting “Grasselli Grade” is your assurance of 
quality and uniformity in formic acid. Write, phone 
or wire our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Grasseul) 


U5 pat. oFF 
Albany Boston Chicago Cleveland Milwaukee New Orleans Philadelphia St. Lovis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit New Haven New York Pittsburgh St. Paul 


San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th Street 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTO., General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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ES, there’s a special Westinghouse Water Cooler 
for service where ordinary coolers would freeze up 
and burst. And another special explosion-proof model 
with all electrical mechanism safely sealed away from 
explosive gases, vapors or dust. 

These special models are added proof that Westing- 
house knows the water cooling business, provides 
equipment to meet your requirements, no matter how 
exacting they may be. Here are a few of the sound 
engineering reasons: 

Hermetically-sealed units. . . lifetime lubrication 
Air-cooled or water-cooled mechanism 
Freon refrigerant . . . temperature selectors 
Non-clogging drains. . . sanitary bubblers 
Improved dual-action evaporators 
Brushless motors that don’t burn out 
Westinghouse 5-year Protection Plan 
For the most trustworthy, the most economical water 
cooling equipment to meet your exact needs, see your 
local dealer, or write to Department 750, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 







REMEMBER... 
WESTINGHOUSE GIVES YOU 
BOTH HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED UNITS AND THE 
9-YEAR PROTECTION PLAN 





Westinghouse 
Hermélically-Jealed 
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Onzty OIL IN THE WoRLD 
THAT CARRIES THIS OKAY... 


Approved or Recommended by 80% of all 
Machinery Builders... 
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I" IS EXTREMELY significant that with all the 
good lubricants available today, only Gar- 
goyle Lubricants carry the recommendation 
and approval of 80% of this country’s leading 
machine builders. 

Here’s assurance of quality and lubricating 
efhciency that protects capital investments... 
makes machines work better and produce 
faster... reduces friction and power loads... 
curbs maintenance and “‘idle”’ time... lowers 


annual cost of plant lubrication. 


Hundreds of thousands of machinery users, 
in 110 different industries, agree that on mat- 
ters of lubrication the word of the machine 
builder is important. [hat’s why it may be 
prohtable for your capable plant staffs and 
Socony-Vacuum engineers to work together 
... solving individual operating problems... 
gaining increased manufacturing proftts easily 
measured in dollars and cents. 








SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 




















TH IS MARKETING. POLICY : 
MEANS CORRECT LUBRICATION 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF PLANT 











_ ALMOST ALWAYS FINDs that the controlled use of high- 
grade Gargoyle Lubricants pays for itself many times over and 


that they actually cost less to use than ordinary lubricants. 


But, for such equipment as does not justify the highest-grade 


lubricants, Socony-Vacuum Engineers will always recommend a 





lower-priced lubricant when consistent with true economy. 


Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line of products, can supply 
the lubricants best fitted for the requirements of the individual 


lubricating job as determined by specific operating conditions. 


Socony-Vacuum Engineers bring you years of world-wide 
experience and direct cooperation with manufacturers of equip- 


ment. Lubrication Profit is the inevitable result. 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM REPRESENTATIVE: The services of a 
. cy 7 ‘ . . . 7 . . . 
trained Socony-Vacuum Engineer are available at all times tn helping your 


men to solve lubrication problems. 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. 


ING OK FO KR AT E D 





STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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If you need anything special to supplant a worn section of a 
machine or increase its efficiency, or if you want an entire new 
machine, we can “tailor make” it for you. 

Should a standard part or a gear of a textile machine break, 
we may have it in stock ready to be shipped at once. If not, 
we can make a new one in a very short time. 

Loom parts, spinning frame parts, pump parts, card parts, and 
various other miscellaneous parts for textile machinery are man- 
ufactured by us from iron, steel, brass, bronze and other metals 
and alloys. 

Our plant may be properly termed “A Service Station for Tex- 
tile Machinery.” With our splendid facilities, equipment, experi- 
ence and large stock of patterns, we are in excellent position to 


give quick and satisfying service. 
’ = 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY 
MADE FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
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You may have need for special machinery or 
parts. We can help you perfect and produce them 
for your exclusive use, as we have for a number 
of other mills. Our Engineering Department can 
furnish designs of our own or work out yours. 


* » iy Oa 


“Nothing too large or perplexing; nothing too small or intricate.” 
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Also manufacturers of the WEST POINT SPIRAL GEARS, WEST POINT 
SIZING VATS, WEST POINT LOOM BEAMS, and other textile machinery. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 
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GULF INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 


--- with lower costs! 


BUSY DAYS in textile mills mean opportunities for 
profit — zf high plant efficiency can be maintained. 

Gulfgem Oil is making a real contribution to efficient 
operation of spindle frames in many mills. This quality 
oil, refined by Gulf’s exclusive ALCHLOR process, 
possesses highest resistance to oxidation and gumming. 
Friction drag in spindles — from these causes — is mini- 
mized, and power consumption is kept at low levels. 
Fewer repairs are needed and over-all operation of 
spindle frames is improved when Gulfgem Oil is used. 

Talk with a Gulf representative about the use of this 
quality oil in your plant. 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAKERS OF GULF NO-NOX ETHYL GASOLINE AND GULFPRIDE OIL 
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FEWER ENDS DOWN 


The advanced methods employed 
in the manufacture of Gulfgem 
produces an oil of great stability, 
an oil which undergoes minimum 
change in viscosity — either from 
temperature variation or from oxi- 
dation — insuring a constant load 
and smooth operation at all times. 
This results in fewer breaks and 
ends down, an important contri- 
bution to the efficient operation of 
a spinning frame. 
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LOW COST HEAT 


Owners Report Savings Up To 
28% When Thermoliers Re- 
place Other Types Of Heating 
Systems. 

* s 


Shown, top of page, Thermolier 
Industrial Type. Above, Ther- 
molier Factory Type. 


GRINNELL HER 


14 POINTS OF svee 


THE UNIT HEATER WITH 


COTTON 








Draw a line through a unit heat- 
er, marking the top of the “lazy 
water”’—collected condensation— 
that partly fills it. You’ve drawn 
the “lazy water” line—you’ve 
marked the danger line of unit 


heater efficiency. 


That line always passes under- 
neath a Grinnell Thermolier! For 
Thermolier’s positive built-in 
drainage, Thermolier’s exclusive 
Internal Cooling Leg mean no 
lazy water can collect in a 
Thermolier! Continuous re- 


moval of condensation keeps 


IS THE DANG!) 
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all of the heater working, all of 


the time. 


That is only one of Thermolier’s 
14 points of superiority. But 
it’s important enough so that, 
before buying any unit heater, 
you should find out what pro- 
vision is made for removal of 
lazy water.” Learn more about 
this better way toward better 
heating! Write to-day for the free 
Thermolier Data Book. Grinnell 
Co., Inc., Executive offices, Prov- 
idence, R. I., Branch offices 


in principal cities. 
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The real test, and the only real test of the 
uniformity of a picker lap is the uniform- 
ity of the card sliver produced from it. 


Many careful tests have shown that of two laps of equally good yard by yard 


uniformity, one will produce card sliver with twice as much variation as 


the other. 


Yard by yard lap weights are interesting symptoms, but if fairly unt- 
form, these weights prove nothing until the card sliver is tested. Of 
course, if the yard by yard weights are very bad the lap is not a good 
lap, but the yard by yard weights can be very good and the lap still not 


be a good lap. 


A yard of lap makes about 100 yards of card sliver. Did anyone ever 
test card sliver with a 100-yard weighing? 


A 14'-0z. yard of lap will make about 3,000 yards of 4.00 hank roving. 
W hat would happen to a Boss Carder who tested a 3,000-yard weighing of 


rovin g? 


An even lap must be even internally throughout and in every direction. 
It is not enough that the average of lumps and holes be fairly good yard 


by yard. 


Our experience has convinced us that it is impossible to make a well- 
distributed lap directly from loose cotton. The fact that so many mills 
have had us Synchronize their loose cotton single process lappers, with 


greatly improved results, makes us believe that we are right. 
- Greenwood, Wark 5S sou Carolina 
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PEN, shut—open, shut. Cease- 
O lessly, valves are opened and 
shut in a special “torture machine”’ 
at the Crane laboratories. Five times 
aminute... 300 times an hour... 
2,400 times every eight-hour shift, 
until the stem gives up its life and 
the “post-mortem” adds to the 
vast body of Crane knowledge of 


valves. 


Engineers tabulate the results and 
study the thread profiles and thread 
clearances of the valves when finally 
they are worn out. From this 
comes definite information show- 


ing how to make good valves better 


... and better valves the best for 


their type of service. 


Crane has tested to destruction 
thousands of valves, seeking infor- 
mation with which to build still 
better valves. Crane meets the chal- 
lenge of “new” valve problems with 
solutions based on 82 years of valve 
and piping experience. Look in 
your new Crane No. 52 Catalog 
for the details regarding 38,000 
items, tested in the laboratory and 
proved on the job. Use it when- 
ever you need valves, fittings, pipe 
or accessories. CranEquip for sat- 


isfaction. 


iCRANE: 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO,IULL. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL 


cad U - s s#f ae ‘il De 
plied in the next few days. 


BUY SMALL 
VALVES CAREFULLY, 
SAYS EIPRT: 
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ATLANTA, GA., July 16—The 
drought of 1936 forced many textile 
mills to build auxiliary power plants} 
for service should hydro electric 
power fail. “In these power plants, 
as on all service and process lines in 
textile mills, small valves should be 
specified as carefully as large ones,”’ 
according to a mill expert. 


“The original cost of a small valve 
is so little, or the leakage from one 
small valve may seem so small that 
it is easy to overlook the large losses 
over a year that come from replacing 
many Small valves or having a large 
number of small leaks,’’ he continued. 


Crane has always recognized the 
importance of doing small things 
well. The testing of small valves to 
destruction in a machine that opens 
and shuts them continuously under 
service loads is one illustration of 
Crane care in providing highest 
quality at low cost in small valves. 


The results of these tests are re- 
flected in better threads, better 
stems, better body and seat mate- 
rials. When next you need small 
valves, specify Crane. Check up, for 
example, on the number of spots 
where the Crane No. 7 line of valves 
can serve you. Sizes from 1'% to 3 
inches, globe and angle, screwed or 
flanged, Slip-On Dise Holder for 
quick and easy replacement, discs of 
various types for various services. 


'See page 16 of your Crane No. 52 


Catalog for details. CranEquip for 
piping satisfaction. 
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a quality of the cloth you sell 
depends upon the quality of the 
finish as well as upon the skill and 
care with which it is woven. So why 
tempt trouble when it is so easy and 
economical to be sure—by choosing 


from the AVITEX line of finishes? 


It costs no more to use the AVITEX 
finishes to produce a soft, full finish; 
a full, glossy finish; or a rich, silky 
sheen. There is a grade especially 


designed for every type of fabric. 


Write to our nearest office for fur- 
ther information or technical assist- 
ance. 


RES. u. 5. PaT. OF 


AN peli yxs 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE FINISHING 
AGENTS 








DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SALES OFFICES: 


Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. and San Francisco, Calif. 


Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries Limited, Box 1260, Montreal, Quebec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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SET YOUR P,T.V, 


FOR POSITIVE. VARIABLE SPEED CON 
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@ At the turn of a handle the Link-Belt P. I.V. Gear places at your 
command an infinite variation of speeds (within predetermined lim- 
its) which can be made and maintained with micrometer exactness. * Positive 
Driven by a positive chain drive, the P.I.V. Gear cannot slip — Infinitely 
it transmits every revolution of the motor — assuring accuracy ae ] 
under all conditions of speed, atmosphere and material worked. Spee — 
Compact, durable, running in oil, of all-metal construction, it gives 
trouble-free, dependable service — greatly increases the versatility 
of the machine to which it is applied. 
Send for a copy of special Book No. 1574. Address nearest office. 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 70900 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 
PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Kansas City, 
Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Oakland, Calif., Pittsburgh, 

Portland, Ore., Seattle, St. Louis, St. Paul. Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Vancouver. 
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Onyx Chemists’ Answer to Today’s Big Demand! 





Fiba.- 
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SLIP-PROOF FINISH 
for SILK, RAYON and ACETATE FABRICS 
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Dutt! 


The big news in Silk, Rayon and Acetate promotions 








is “slip-proofing,’’ to set the fibres permanently against 
slipping, sagging and fraying, or pulling apart at 


the seams. 


And the best news for finishers is Onyx FIBA-WELD 
Finish to achieve this effect in the highest degree. 
FIBA-WELD provides slip-proofing ... plus a beauti- 
ful, soft, flexible texture and full, silky hand. 


Important to dress goods and linings, FIBA-WELD 
may be dry cleaned repeatedly, each cleaning actually 
improving the effect. It withstands several washings. 


_ Shrinking and stretching are minimized. 











Slip-proofing and Finest Finish! 


Meet this demand for slip-proofing with FIBA- 
WELD and produce better looking, more serviceable 
fabrics. Write in detail, mentioning type of fabric, 
etc., for further information. Technical representa- 


tives will discuss, or demonstrate, on request. 


onyx 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 





New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
Southern Repr.: E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
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the original 


ROTATING TRAVERSE 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the First 
District has affirmed the decree of the United States District 




















Court holding U.S. Letters Patent No. 1,749,355 for Universal 
Rotary Traverse valid and infringed by Foster Machine 





























Company’s Rotary Traverse used on their No. 103 machine. 


One-Piece Driving Drum and Traverse Guide. 
The helical groove directs the yarn while the 
drum drives the package. By performing a func- 
tion which, in all other winders, requires many 
moving parts, the Rotating Traverse reduces the 
element of wear to a minimum, eliminates vibra- 
tion and insures the winding of better packages 


for knitting or weaving. 


It Does Not Chafe the Yarn. Yarn which has 
traveled in one direction when spun must travel 
in the opposite direction when wound. The Ro- 
tating Traverse revolves in the same direction 
as the yarn is traveling. There is no chafing, as 
with reciprocating-guide winders, to rough up the 
fibres. They remain a part of the yarn, adding to 


its strength and improving its finish. 





Hard Ends and Underwinds Are Eliminated. 
The groove is so formed at the ends of the traverse 
that the yarn is reversed quickly — there is no 
dwell, as with reciprocating-guide winders, to 
cause hard ends. This permits uniform penetra- 
tion and is one of the reasons why dyeing packages 
wound on the Roto-Coner take the dye so evenly. 
On knitting cones, this correct lay of yarn reduces 
press-offs, increases production at the knitting 


machine, and saves time for the operator. 


No Roll-Cut Yarn. Cut yarn on knitting cones 
usually results from being nipped between slip 
roll and driving drums of reciprocating-guide 
winders . . . or from catching on burrs raised on 
sharp edges of metal drums. The smooth, one- 
piece Rotating Traverse on the Roto-Coner 


eliminates the chief causes of roll-cut yarn. 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE ROTATING TRAVERSE ON THE ROTO-CONER 
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* * * Consumers appreciate the spot- 
proof and water-repellent finish AQUAROL 
gives to hosiery; silk, rayon, wool and cot- 


ton piece goods. 


* * * dyers know that AQUARGL is eco- 
nomical and easy to apply by the one-bath 


method. 


** * converters rely on AQUAROL, con- 
fident that increasing demands for its use 


prove its effectiveness. 





SMART MANUFACTURERS, CONVERT- 
ERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS KNOW 
THE GREATER SALES VALUE OF FAB- 
RICS PROCESSED WITH AQUAROL. 


ARKANSAS CO - INC 


233 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 


~ 


et REAL Water- ey) le pellency a et 


AQUA OL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





FOR: HOSIERY: LINGERIE: DRESS GOODS: SKI CLOTH - UPHOLSTERY FABRICS: DRAPES, ETC. 
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Conquer Card Bearing “Taboos” 
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Isn't It about time that Cotton Card 
bearings went modern? Particularly the 
licker-in position? That's what a lot 


of mill men tell us. 


Well, why shouldn't they go modern— 
modern with long-life, accurate Hyatt 
Roller Bearings to permanently main- 


tain card settings. 


We know at least one Card Builder who 





Pal - 





For years Hyatts have proved that they can stand up in woolen, is ready, willing, and waiting for modern 
worsted, and asbestos cards and in the Saco-Lowell Contin- 
uous Card Stripper. Why not put them in the licker-in of your minded mill men to say ” want Hyatts 
COTTON CARDS. Hyatts are standard equipment on this Saco- 
Lowell Continuous Card Stripper and in the Idler Pulley. on my licker- In shafts’. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, 


P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 










Put these precision bearings on cylinder, 
doffer and licker-in shafts of your cards if 


you want to really maintain settings. 





On main cylinder, fancies and drive, Hyatts are standard in this 


WHITIN CARD, as well as in the condenser. 
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Modern high-speed looms, such as the Crompton & Knowles S-3, imme- 
diately reduce weaving costs. But you make savings doubly sure when 
you match these looms with dependable Westinghouse drive. 


The most important features of this drive are: 
Plenty of power for breaking in looms, reserve capacity for all loads. 
Low power consumption because of exceptionally high motor efficiency. 


Low maintenance because of readily accessible oilers, and because oil 
cannot get into the motor windings. Indestructible rotors and long life 
bearings are other low maintenance features. 

Tried-and-Proved Control that protects the motor against dangerous 
overloads, yet permits safe overloads without shut-down. 

For your new looms, get the extra assurance of low cost operation that 
comes with using Westinghouse drive. It’s designed especially for C&K 
models C3, C4, S3, S4, W2 and W3, and Draper Models X, C, XK and XL 


Westinghouse Electric, Lima, Ohio 
J 03015 
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High efficiency and extra 
strength are built into 
Westinghouseloom motors. 
They are totally-enclosed, 
and windings are triple-im- 
pregnated to make them 
damage-proof against high 
humidity. Oil fillers are 
easily accessible. 


Pedestal-mounted WK-18 
starter. ‘“‘Motor Watch- 
man’”’ effectively guards 
the motor against danger- 
ous overloads. Safely and 
quickly reset when tripped. 
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These two booklets are of the greatest 
significance for anyone whose respon- 
sibility it is to increase performance and 
decrease costs on short center drives. 
One covers the engineering of V-Belt 


installations and the applications of 
Wedgbelt Drives. The other describes 


American 
Wedgbelt Drives 


Better grooving, bet- 
ter balance, better 
bushings combine to make Wedgbelt Pulleys 
outstanding in their field. They are offered with 
the definite intention of providing a superior 
product, based on this company’s two score 
years of producing quality power transmis- 
sion products. 


Modern Group Drives offer a real opportunity for 





the outstanding characteristics of 
American Tension Control Motor Base 
Drives. Every Short Center Drive has 
its own peculiar characteristics. Each 
case warrants individual study. Have 
all the facts in hand, on both basic 
methods before making your decision 
on new equipment 








American 
Tension Control 


Motor Base 

In its range of appli- 
cations, both on flat 
belt and V-belt drives, there is no more efficient 
short center drive. In many cases it has reduced 
average belt tensions and bearing pressures 50% 
—with corresponding reductions in maintenance 
and replacement costs. Its superiority is a matter 
of proven engineering fact—its performance can 
be predetermined with mathematical accuracy. 


Send us the facts about any 


difficult drive, or mail the 
coupon today for 
more complete 

"a information 


substantial savings in mechanical power transmis- 
sion. Wedgbelt Drives and Tension Control Motor 
Base Drives are ideal methods for connecting the 
prime mover with Modern Group Drive Installations. 


AMERICAN 















PULLEY COMPANY 
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ESKIER 


is rapidly coming to the 
front as the industry's No. 
1 Kier Boiling agent. 











Thorough bottoming to yield 
practically pure cellulose 








requiring minimum of chemic. 


Notable freedom from 
harshness, stains, resists, etc. 


Resistant to variations in 
water supply; Action rapid 
and uniform. 


Eskier conditioned goods are 
a pleasure to handle in later 
operations. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Cowles Detergent Co. The Watson Park Co. Joseph Turner Co. 
1314 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 261 Franklin Street 630 Fifth Avenue 
Atlanta, Ga. Boston, Mass. New York City 
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the Pioneer American Builder oe Dryers 





The Modern way to Extract 


Scouring, Bleaching or Dye Liquors 


The outstanding advantages of this means of extracting liquids from saturated 
fibres, include the following: 


a. An even continuous flow of production into and through Dryer thus permitting 
maintenance of drying temperature with uniform drying results. 


Fewer ‘‘bunches’’ of stock and consequent greater ease of air in Dryer to pene- 
trate, than through stock “‘matted’’ by a hydro-extractor. 


The natural results of continuous as compared with intermittent actior 
Reduced danger hazard. 

Saving in power. 

Ease in operation. (Ask the men who tend them.) 


Greater production with less labor. One firm states: One man operates the 
machine doing 6,000 pounds per day. Before two men and two hydroes did 
the same amount of work. 


Compare this Extractor with your present system, then write us for further par- 
ticulars and prices. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


BUILDERS 
Graniteville, Mass—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: Philadelphia Agent: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 930 Drexel Bidg. 
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/’ SUPERLATIVE FASTNESS — 
| TO WASHING IS ESSENTIAL - 


PONTAMINE* DIAZO ORANGE RFW 

PONTAMINE DIAZO SCARLET FW Lg 
PONTAMINE DIAZO SCARLET GFW ~“ 
PONTAMINE DIAZO RED BFW gf 
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UITABLE for use on wash-fast cotton, rayon and 
S silk fabrics, these developed dyestuffs are in a 
class by themselves by virtue of their outstanding 
fastness to washing. 

Recently introduced by Du Pont, they 
form the nucleus of a group of wash-fast 
colors which will be added to as research 


and experimentation develop new and im- 


DYESTUFFS DIVISION 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Mass. Charlotte,N.C. Chicago, Ill. 

















*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E.|1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS &€ COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


proved products of this type. Washing exerts but a negli- 
gible effect upon the dyed shade and there is no danger 
of bleeding during laundering or wet processing. They 
discharge satisfactorily and may, therefore, be em- 
ployed as grounds for vat and other prints. 

In other respects, these products level 
and penetrate well and possess fastness 


properties that meet trade requirements. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U.S.A. 





Providence, R.I. New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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IVE a thought to the question of 

costs on your cooking and storage 

size kettles. Better still, take a little time 

to get the exact figures on how often 

you ve repaired and replaced them the 
last two years. 

For here’s a new way to cut those 
costs way down. New, that is, to some 
textile men. Those who have tried it 
are keen about it. 

Nickel-Clad Steel kettles outlast by 
years the ones you're used to... . be- 
cause they cut out the source of the 
chief source of wear. In tanks with a 
separate corrosion resistant lining, you 
often find the lining has failed because 
of cracking. Once that happens, it 
means repairs, and repairs mean costs. 


But here’s how Nickel-Clad Steel 


kliminate cracks 
... build your kettles of 


NICKEL-CLAD STEEL 
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in a Size- Kettle! 





works. It’s not a separate lining. It is a 
permanently bonded bi-metal, 10% or 
20% of the thickness pure Nickel. Steel 
for economy, Nickel for corrosion re- 
sistance. And the only surface that 
touches the contents is pure Nickel. 

No fear of these two metals coming 
apart. We'd like to send you a sample 
of Nickel-Clad Steel so that you may 
see and test for yourself that the Nickel 
does not separate from the steel during 
deformation in formingand fabricating. 

Ever since the West Point Mfg. Co. 
had these kettles made of Nickel-Clad 
Steel, they’ve found that cracks are 
OUT for good. And cracks are what 
put size kettles on the repair list. 

For slasher drums, the same proper- 


ties make Nickel-Clad Steel the ideal 
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metal for long life. 

Send the coupon to-day. Nickel- 
Clad Steel is easily fabricated. And 
somewhere near you is an experienced 
fabricator who can start cutting your 
costs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 

67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

O 8-87 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name and 


address of the nearest fabricator experienced 
in handling Nickel-Clad Steel. 





Name 
Firm 
Address 


City State 











NICKEL-CLAD STEEL 
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This Simple Test 


Shows WHY 


V-Belts NEED ®& 
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Bend any V-belt and fee: its top narrow under | 
tension, its bottom widen under compression. { 
You will see that a straight-sided V-belt must | 
assume in its sheave-groove the shape shown 
in figure 1, below. Note the out-bulge of the 


sides! 
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FIG. 2 SSSR 
Now try the same test with a Gates Vulco 
Rope. You will find that the same shape 
change merely straightens the precisely engi- 
neered concave side (see figure 2). There is no side-bulge. This 
insures uniform side-wall wear; longer life! Moreover, the full side- 
wall grip on the pulley naturally carries heavier loads without slipping 


—a saving in belts and also a saving in power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built with the patented 


concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 


Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. we Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas 999 South Broadway. Denver 
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Falance in Design 


In ball bearing design, ball size, race depth and ring thickness 
determine life and capacity. 

Fafnir's larger balls carry greater load; make fewer revolutions per 
bearing revolution, with resultant longer life. Fafnir’s deeper races 
also increase load capacity, and provide thrust capacity to a degree 
unusual in a radial bearing. 

Every Fafnir Ball Bearing has been developed to the point where 
high capacity and long life are inherent attributes of a perfectly 





balanced design. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 


2m 8 BAGRANMGED GINS... BOGT CoeonrPrLEsetT & IN AMERICA 








BALANCED 


for y | awe 


PERFORMANCE 
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Consider the three ball bearing designs illustrated above. In one, 
ring thickness has been increased beyond the necessary point, reducing 
ball size — and consequently, life and capacity. In another, ball size 
is increased to the point where ring thickness is insufficient to insure 
strength. 

In the third (center) note how Fafnir, in pioneering the Maximum 
Type design, provided ring thickness adequate for strength, yet 





brought race depth and ball size to the proper point for maximum 
Engineering Manual No. 35 


rform . Fafnir i . inci 
performance. Fafnir is the only manufacturer to provide this largest possible A eemmery of the principles 


ball size throughout the full range of bearing sizes. The Fafnir Bearing affecting the selection, application, 
ae and operation of anti-friction bear- 
Company, New Britain, Conn. ings — and particularly ball bear- 
ings — with a og 88 tabulation 
of characteristics, dimensions, and 
capacities. A copy will be sent you 

without cost. 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 


SHE BALANCED LING... MBOGT COMPLETE - FN AMERICA 
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THERE ARE MANY 
OTHER BURROUGHS 
MACHINES FOR 
PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 


There are many styles and models of ca typewriter that provides 


Burroughs payroll machines. All 
i ll ds i 
cov a ano * PAYROLL RECORDS 


post and accumulate totals. However In one writing 


large or small your payroll—whatever 





type of payroll accounting problem 


faces you—Burroughs can provide 1 THE PAYROLL 

i CST BOTTI 2 EARNINGS RECORD 

3 EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT | 
4 PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


With fast electric carriage return, electric shift to capitals, and 
convenient tabulator control—this new Burroughs payroll type- 
writer writes four payroll records in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by ordinary methods. It will pay you to see it, as well 
as other new Burroughs payroll machines from which to select 
the equipment best suited to your own individual requirements. 
Telephone the local Burroughs office or mail the coupon. 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6624SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 


[] Send me complete information about the new Burroughs Payroll Typewriter that writes four 
records in one operation. 





[] 1 should like to receive your booklet showing various ways to handle payroll records on 
Burroughs Computing Payroll Machines and Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines. | 





Address 



































We'll add 1 or 2% to that 


or you get your money back 


“Nobody’s ever sold leather belting 
like this before, but here goes. 
We’re so certain that the new 
Research Belting will increase aver- 
age machine production at least 1 o: 
2% over ordinary belting that we'll 
give you your money back if it 
doesn’t. 


‘But it will. It has, on all types of 
arives. $2.88 extra profit a year on 
each loom. 15 feet more an hour on 
spinning frames. 4% more produc- 
tion on woolen cards. 6 more picks 
a minute. 


“Figure it out. With Research 
Belting on all your drives — even 
at only 1 or 2% increase — you'd 
make a pretty profit!” | 


COTTON August, 1937 


ho can figure it out on your machines, too. Sometimes it runs 
to thousands of dollars a year. And it’s all because completely new 
manufacturing processes give Research Belting a higher transmis- 
sion capacity that increases average machine production. 


Take advantage of our “money-back” guarantee—you will find the 
nearest Graton & Knight sales office or distributor in our insert in 
the belting section of Thomas’ Register. Why not call today to get 
Research Belting on one of your important drives where increased 


production can be measured. 


halon. and Kn 


from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 


TING 


WRITE FOR OUR HOME OF RESEARCHi BOOK ON ECONOMICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
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HE bleach you want—a market white, a half bleach for dye bottoms 
only, or a full bleach—you can get it safely and economically by process- 
ing with du Pont Peroxides. 

For textile processing, du Pont offers three dependable Peroxides: DFFT, 
SOLOZONE*”, dustless and free-flowing Sodium Peroxide; ALBONE*”, 100- 
Volume electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide; and du Pont Sodium Perborate. 
With these bleaching agents it is possible to produce quality bleached 
goods which meet the most critical consumer requirements. Our Technical 
Service will be glad to cooperate with you in the efficient application of 
these peroxides to meet particular operating conditions within your mill. 
A call or letter to our nearest district office will bring a bleaching expert. 


tTrade Mark *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
| Se Gee DD 6 ie <1 OD \ is ee BD Oe 8 29. CO) OR . ar. a 0 O28 7G BD AaB. Fon 


Wilmington, Delaware 


istrict Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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To Meet the Trend 
Wider Seat Faces 


150 Ib. SP 


200 Ib. SP 


at 4a LN 


Fig. 1690-P 


Screwed Yoke 


Bronze 


‘“*Renewo’”’ 


300 Ib. SP—Fig. 16-P 


Bronze *“‘Renewo 


“NSS5’”’ Alloy 
Plug I ype 
Seat and Dis« 
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And to provide the proper 
valves for various pressures, 
Lunkenheimer offers a com- 
plete line of plug type seat and 
disc valves as illustrated, for 
steam pressures from 150 Ib 
to 300 Ib. 





The seats and discs have wide, 
uniform bearing contacts, accurate- 
ly machined and carefully lapped 
to insure a perfect fit. The wide 
seating surface reduces the effect 
of wire-drawing and promotes 
longer service. 


The “NS5” Alloy from which 
the seats and discs are made has ex- 
ceptionally fine wearing properties, 
high corrosion resistance, will not 
gall, seize or lose its original 
hardness. 


Install Lunkenheimer plug type 
valves and profit by the trouble- 
free, low-cost service you will 
experience. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER <&. 


—= QUALITY’ = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


T3usp- QUALITY —75usy- LUNKENHEIMER 


"102-85-10 
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- Business going on 
BETTER than usual 


There’s only one kind of air that’s friendly to spinning and 
weaving rooms. And it doesn’t come through a window. So 
shut your windows. Lock them. If it were not for loss of 
light, even board them up—anything to keep them closed. 
Then get your conditioned air from a Parks Automatic Air- 


changer and see what happens. 


All through your spinning and weaving rooms you'll have 
constant humidity, evenly distributed, with maximum cool- 
ing as well. For the Airchanger gives your mill conditioned 
air in carefully measured quantities. Local drafts, spotty con- 
ditions, ends down, seconds are among the missing. While 


production steps up all around. 


And the investment is not as much as you think. For the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger is used with your present 
humidifying system—giving you the equivalent of a com- 
plete central station unit at a reduced cost. In improved 


quantity and quality of product, it pays for itself. 





PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


— -—— — 
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scientific light conditioning instal- 
lation is providing the Eastern 

Manufacturing Company’s yarn mill 

at Selma, N. C. with several profit- 

making advantages: 

1. Night production always equals and 
frequently exceeds that of the day 
shift. 

2. Many employees prefer working on the 
night shift because the even quality 
of the lighting is less tiring on eyes. 

3. Night help does not tire so quickly as 
under the old system. 

4. The average quality of production is 
higher. 

5. Less “‘seconds”’ to set aside. 


Light conditioning also offers textile 
mills many other advantages that help 
stop profit leaks by decreasing produc- 
tion costs, improving the morale of em- 
ployees, and reducing accidents. 


COTTON 
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Important to the success and efficiency 
of any relighting program, is the use of 
good lamp bulbs. The Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company uses Mazpa lamps 
made by General Electric because these 
lamps are brighter than ever before. 
em so provide more light at no addi- 
tional cost for current. 


When you light condition your mills, 
use the new, brighter G-E bulbs. . . 
the kind that Stay Brighter Longer. For 
further details, write to General Elec- 
tric Co., Dept. 166-C, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHAT IS LIGHT CONDITIONING ? [ndustrial 
light conditioning is simply providing 
the right amount of light and the right 
kind of lighting for seeing and comfort 
wherever eyes are used in factories. 


FOR MORE LIGHT AT NO EXTRA COST, CHANGE TO 
THE NEW AND BRIGHTER MAZDA LAMPS MADE BY 


GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 
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With a new General Electric 
Light Meter that measures light 
as simply as a thermometer meas- 
ures temperature, you can meas- 
ure the lighting in your plant and 
see whether it is up to light con- 
ditioning scanned. Every tex- 
tile mill executive should have 


one. Costs $11.50. 


THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER 
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AND 
EASIER STILL 
TODAY 


VERY textile man knows that fine 
weave room results are impossible 
without accurate slasher control. And 
over the past ten years more and more 
textile men have learned that accurate 
slasher control means Taylor Slasher 
Control. 


Millmen who installed Taylor Con- 
trol in 1929 or earlier bought a soundly 
engineered system which has proved 
its worth by cutting costs, improving 
finished goods and paying them profits 
in every year since. 

Those who install Taylor Slasher 
Control in 1937 buy all this and some- 
thing more. For today Taylor (and 
only Taylor) also gives you the benefit 
of a rich store of experience, a record 


COTTON 


of proven dependability in more than 
eighty leading mills, and a prestige 
that comes only from years of success 
in solving textile problems. That is 
why today Taylor Slasher Control is 
an investment which you know will 
pay you dividends in lower production 
costs, finer finished goods and ever 
increasing profits. 


Each installation presents an indi- 
vidual problem, but every mill em- 
ploying Taylor Slasher Control enjoys 
these same advantages: increased 
speed of production, more uniformly 
sized warps, savings in raw materials, 
greater efficiency in the weaving room 
and more uniform finished goods. In 
most mills Taylor Systems have paid 


August, 1937 


| The answer to better weaving 


EASY TO FIND 
IN ’29 


IN 1929 this adver- 
tisement for Taylor 
(then “Tycos’’) Slash- 
er Control appeared 
in leading textile 
magazines. The mes- 
sage it carried to 
millmen then is more 
than ever true today. 


for themselves within a year. 


For full information about Taylor 
Slasher Control, ask a Taylor repre- 
sentative. Or write direct to Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. Man- 
ufacturers in Great Britain—Short & 
Mason, Ltd., London, England. 





indicating Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE 
and FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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There isa LouisAllis Motor forever, jos 
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We invite your inquiry ... your needs will receive our most prompt and careful attention in every way. . 
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The tension, waxing and slub 
catching attachments illustrat- 
ed herewith are used on the new 
Foster Model 102 Winder for 
cotton and worsted yarns, or on 
older types of Foster winders. 
Each attachment is specially de- 
signed for a particular purpose 
and collectively the line covers 
all requirements normally en- 
countered. 


Type 5I-A Tension. It con- 
sists of a gravity washer tension 
and a slub catcher of the gate 
type. This gate can be adijust- 


ed very finely so that it will re- 


COTTON 


~ . 
TENSION, WAXING 


AND SLUB CATCHING 


ATTACHMENTS 


move even the smallest slub, nit 
or other imperfection. It is used 
in worsted mills and in cotton 
mills that make a very high 
grade yarn. 


Type K-600B Tension. It con- 
sists of a gravity washer ten- 
sion, a disc waxing attachment 
and a blade slub catcher. It is 
widely used for waxing and slub- 
bing colored cotton yarn for 


FOSTER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


FRED P. BROOKS, Representative 
Post Office Box 941, Atlanta, Georgia 


K-I370A 
K-12608B 


knitting. 

Type 1370A Tension. It pro- 
vides tension with a gravity 
washer, waxing with wax disc 
and double slubbing,—first with 
a needle slub catcher and sec- 
ond with a blade slub catcher. 


Type K-1260B Tension. This 


type consists of a gravity wash- 


er tension, a needle slub catch- 
er, and a blade slub catcher. It 
is used in fine yarn mills where 
double slub catching is required. 

Tell us your slub catching and 


waxing problems and let us 


make recommendations. 
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An Important 


Announcement 
about the new 


-RANDALL BEARINGS 


Randall has developed a new line of precision bored 
pillow blocks specifically for the cylinder drum on spin- 
ners and twisters. These long-lived, QUIET, clean bear- 
ings replace outboard, foot, center and head bearings on 
Saco Lowell, Saco Pettee, Fales & Jenks, and Whitin 
spinners and twisters. They can be installed on any 
position without alteration to the frame. 


These new pillow blocks are SELF-ALIGNING, SELF- 
LUBRICATING, operate w:th a minimum running torque 
and last 3 to 4 times longer. 


There are two large oil reservoirs eliminating the neces- 
sity of frequent oiling, as they will run for long periods 
without replenishing. Extension oil tubes and oilers are 
furnished to extend through the table for easy access 
in refilling reservoirs. & 


At the left is a cut-away section of 
spherical Universal Ball which has 
a large upper and lower reservoir. 
Oil is fed from the upper reservoir 
through graphite feed plugs to the 
surface of the bearing. There are 
oil return holes from the bearing to 
the lower reservoir, which is wool 
packed. Oil again is fed to the 
shaft and the bearing through the 
graphite feed plugs. 


Write for full information without 


Patented obligation. 


Representative in the Carolinas: 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CoO. 
115-121 West 8th St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatiwe m Georgia: 

W. O. CHEARS, 


631 Spring St., N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Collective Man 
Power Built the 
Pyramids . . . but 








COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Built the Empire State Building 


The Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
which took many years and many 
lives in the building, is an out- 
Standing example of what col- 
lective man power can accom- 
plish. However, as an engineering 
achievement, it becomes insignifi- 
cant when compared with the 
Empire State Building which is 
almost three times as high, is 
equipped with every conceivable 
modern convenience and yet re- 
quired a mere fraction of the man 
power and the time used in build- 
ing the pyramid. 
The Empire State Building is one 
of the world’s most impressive ex- 
amples of COLLECTIVE THINK- 
ING, which was not fully utilized 
by the ancient Egyptians. 
Collective thinking can also per- 
form wonders in the chemical pro- 
cessing of textiles. Furthermore, 
it is greatly needed here, because 
new fibres, new styles and a con- 
Stantly and rapidly changing pic- 
ture necessitate a versatility of 
knowledge and of experience that 
is seldom given to one man or even 
one organization. 
A-H Consultation Service can 
make an important contribution to 
collective thinking in any textile 
plant on sizing, printing, or finish- 
ing problems. The service is ren- 
dered free of charge by a staff of 
specially trained chemists assisted 
by a completely equipped, modern 
laboratory and a company experi- 
ence of 121 years. 
Communicate with our nearest 
office and state your problem. 


Chemicals 


Sizing and Finish- 
ing Gums and 
Compounds . Solu- 
ble Gums . Soft<n- 
ers + Soluble Oils 
Tallow - Waxes 
Soaps - Flour . Dex- 
trines . Starches 
Pigment Colors and 
Lakes .« Ammonia 
Acids . Blue Vitriol 
Borax . Bichromate 
of Soda ._ Bichro- 
mate of Potash 
Liquid Chlorine 
Chloride of Lime 
Caustic Soda (solid 
or flaked). 


Arnold-Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE 








Randall GRAPHITE PRODUCTS cCoRP 
Dept. M20 609 W. Lake St.. Chicago. lil. 
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No rhinoceros ever boasted a 
hide to match the toughness of 
the Dayton Cog-Belt. The rubber 
compounds in Daytons are the 
toughest materials used in belt 
making, and the fabrics are the 
strongest. That’s why Daytons 
have the stamina to stand up on 
the most grueling jobs. 

In mines and quarries, in lime 
and cement mills, in the oil fields 
... wherever belts are exposed 
to dust and grit, dampness and 
drought... Dayton Cog-Belt 
Drives by the tens of thousands 
are surpassing all others in 
ruggedness and long life. 

If you want sturdy, depend- 
able, economical power trans- 
mission...smooth, silent, 
shockless power transmission 
..2install Dayton Cog-Belts. 
Write us for catalogs and data, 
or call your local Dayton dis- 
tributor. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Dayton 
COG-BELT DRIVES 
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TEXTILE SHIPPING BOXES SHOULD 























Scores of textile manufacturers, courting good will, have been amazed at the power of Gaylord Boxes to make 
friends for their products. As makers of corrugated and solid fibre shipping boxes for hundreds of textile prod- 
ucts, our testing ground has long been the back rooms and warehouses of the nation’s dry goods manufacturers 
and department stores. We watch shipments arrive... we see them unpacked... we hear remarks... 
note impressions being formed. The vivid backstage picture thus obtained leaves no doubt as to the power of 
shipping boxes to create good will. « There is a”journey’s end tested” Gaylord Box with the famous built-in 


Gaylord “Margin of Safety’ for every textile shipping 





need. For sample box and full details, call or write our 


nearest office. Our boxing craftsmen are at your service. 


TAINER 
ORATION 


MISSOURI 


y City - Bogalusa 
Dallas *- New Orleans «+ francisco * Milwaukee 
Columbus * Minneapolis « harlotte * Seattle + Fort 
Worth * KansasCity * NewHav * LosAngeles « Indianapolis 
Des Moines + Cincinnati + Portlane San Antonio * Memphis - Tampa 
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One expects transmission equipment to be statically 
balanced, but Allis-Chalmers has now made, com- 
mercially available, a Texrope Sheave with the finest 
Dynamic Balance, for applications that require com- 
plete lack of vibration at all speeds. Not all applica- 
tions require this extreme precision, but Allis-Chalmers 
has made it available for those that do, and the engi- 
neering ability capable of producing the Allis- 
Chalmers Dynamically Balanced Texrope Sheave is 
inherent in all Texrope equipment. e Allis-Chalmers 
engineers conceived and developed the multiple V-Belt 
principle, the Duro-Brace Texrope Sheave, Vari-Pitch 
Texrope Sheave, and now offer a new high standard 
in Dynamically Balanced Sheaves for Texrope V-Belt 
Drives. If you want the finest and the most 
advanced multiple V-Belt transmission 
equipment, for every application, you 


want Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin 
No. 1261 
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South Carolina (srows |_onger 


Staples for | ts 


WO NOTEWORTHY things have happened in South 
Carolina in cotton production during the last 
10 or 12 years. These are: 

1. A decided improvement in production per 
acre in the face of the boll weevil, as shown by av- 
erage yields. The average yield for the state dur- 
ing a five-year period, 1924-28, was only 186 pounds 
of lint per acre; the average for the last five-year 
period 1932-36 was 251 pounds per acre. 

2. A much more significant improvement has 
been the long stride toward longer staple, from a 
predominance of %-inch cotton to that of one-inch 
plus. In 1929—less than a decade ago—only 36.7 
per cent of South Carolina cotton was 15/16-inch or 
longer, but by 1936 this length of staple had risen to 
94.7 per cent, and 72 per cent 





ills 


By A. B. Bryan 


Photographs, Courtesy Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co 


HY shouldn't a state furnish the 
grade and staple of cotton its mills 
demand? South Carolina is educating its 
farmers and encouraging them to produce 
better cotton 





totaling $250 were offered in each county by David R. 
Coker, well-known cotton breeder. Four provisions 
of the contest, details of which were agreed upon with 
the Darlington and Chesterfield county farm agents, 
and R. W. Hamilton, Clemson extension agronomist 
who has direction of the South Carolina five-acre con- 

tests conducted by the Exten- 


of the 1936 crop was one inch Pa.) 2 sion Service for the past 12 
or longer staple. y gees >». years, were: (1) that contest- 
Marking another’ mile- oe "a Mie | ants use Coker-Wilds No. 7 


stone along the road which 
South Carolina farmers are 
traveling toward superior 
quality cotton is the recent re- 
port of results secured in a 
long staple cotton contest con- 
ducted in 1936 in two of 
South Carolina’s fine cotton 
counties, Darlington and 
Chesterfield. 

This special contest had 
for its objective the encour- 
agement of the growing of 
cotton that would be expected 
to make lint stapling 1 3/16 
to 1 5/16 inches under normal 
conditions. The special rea- 
son? “Because of the scarci- 
ty of good, long staple cotton 
and the ready demand for it 
by mills using 1 3/16 to 
1 5/16 of Middling or better | 
grade”, said the contest an- ¢} 
nouncement. 

As a special stimulus to- 
ward this end six cash prizes 
ranging from $100 to $10 and 








— 
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David R. Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., in- 
specting a field of long staple cotton 
on the Coker farm at Hartsville 


for non-wilt lands and Coker- 
Wilds No. 2 for wilt lands, 
these being recognized as two 
of the best staple cottons; 
(2) that these cottons be 
grown by farmers who have 
lands suitable for long staple 
cotton; (3) that farmers 
must understand how to han- 
dle and gin the cotton prop- 
erly; and (4) that contest- 
ants must sign up in the state 
five-acre contest through the 
county farm agents and be 
governed by the regulations 
of that contest. 

In determining the win- 
ners, the yield and _ staple 
length of each contestant 
were determined by the Clem- 
son Extension Service work- 
ers and prizes were awarded 
on an “allowed yield” calcu- 
lated by adding 10 per cent to 
the net yield for each 1/16 of 
an inch that the contestant’s 
cotton “pulled” over one inch. 
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The Hartsville cotton markei; not a bale of less than 15/16” was sold here during 1936 season 


The results of this contest within the state con- 
test more than justify the contestants and all con- 
cerned in the high yields of premium-commanding 
lint and consequent money profits to the contestants. 

The 6 Darlington prize-winners averaged 698 
pounds of lint per acre, and the average for the en- 
tire 37 Darlington county contestants was 522 
pounds per acre. The average lint length of those 
who grew Coker-Wilds No. 7 was 1 7/32 to 1 5/16 
inches, and of those who grew Coker-Wilds No. 2 
was 1 3/16 to 1%4 inches. Bryce Gainey, winner of 
the first prize in this county actually made 725 
pounds of lint per acre for which he received 16.3 
cents per pound. 

In Chesterfield county 28 contestants made an 
average yield of 490 pounds of lint per acre averag- 
ing 114 inches for No. 7 and 1 5/32 inches for No. 2. 
Chesterfield’s first prize winner, Bill Arant, made an 
actual yield of 773 pounds of lint per acre measur- 
ing 1 5/32 inches for which he received 17.7 cents 
per pound. 

As to profits here are 
noteworthy facts. Dar- 
lington contestants aver- 
aged 16.2 cents per pound 
for their cotton, which 
was practically three 
cents per pound premium 
over the price of cotton 
measuring 15/16 to 1 1/16 
inches; and the yields fig- 
ures show that these long- 
er staples produce well. 
Gross profits per acre av- 
eraged $73.39 for Coker- 
Wilds No. 2 and $79.55 
for No. 7. Likewise in 
Chesterfield, the contest- 
ants averaged about 17.8 
cents per pound, which 


COTTON-GROWING COP 


Bill Arant, S. C. highway patrolman, made a 
yield of 773 pounds long staple lint per acre, 
received |7.7 cents per pound “eee 


was a still larger premium, with profits per acre of 
$82.03 for No. 2 and $68.66 for No. 7. 


Demand for Longer Staples 


Farmers who have kept pace with the movement, 
toward longer staple production, through renewal 
of constantly improving varieties and strains, have 
profited, especially since the seed breeders have 
rendered the fine service of breeding up longer 
staple varieties that are in many instances practical- 
ly as heavy yielders as the older short staples. 

Now few mills want or use the shorter staples, 
insisting on cottons 15/16-inch to 1 1/16 inches 
long. Many mills, indeed, want still longer staples. 
Certain mills which five years ago bought only 1 to 
1 1/16 cotton are now using 1 3/32 to 1 5/32, and 
the buyers are begging for 11% cotton at premiums 
of 350 to 400 points, it is asserted. This demand, a 
noted cotton authority believes, will be bigger and 
bigger as mills install more machinery to handle the 
longer lints. 

In short, it seems that 
we can go forward as 
much more in the next 10 
years as we have come in 
the last 10 years. No less 
an authority than David 
R. Coker asserts’ that 
maximum yields of good 
quality long staples will 
enable growers of the 
eastern part of the Cotton 
Belt to produce cotton “as 
cheaply” as any other part 
of the Cotton Belt and 
thus hold their own in 
cotton production. And 
Major W. J. Tiller, vet- 
eran Chesterfield county 
agent, expresses the idea. 
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in these words: “Now 
price rather than pounds 
spells profits.” 


Some Important Principles 


From various parties 
concerned — farmers, ex- 
tension workers, seed 
breeders, buyers — are 
gathered some important 
principles and_ practical 
guides the observance of 
which will help the long 
staple growers to greater 
success. 


1. Good seed, bred for 
high yield and long staple. 
And these of course need 
constant renewal first because of natural variation 
and second to be sure of keeping abreast of constant 
improvement in varieties and strains. 


2. The best available soil, some soil types ap- 
parently being better for these cottons than others. 


3. A good humus content of soil. If plants are 
checked from lack of moisture while fruiting, the 
length of staple will be affected. The same variety 
on two pieces of land with different humus content 
will not produce the same staple lengths. 


4. Intelligent fertilizer and cultural practices 
to insure satisfactory yields. The value of increased 
potash in fertilizer seems established; and some- 
what closer spacing of rows and plants is advocated 
by some for increased yields. 


5. Preparation of seed cotton for ginning and 
expert operation of gins to guard against injury to 
an otherwise superior staple. 


t, é 
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David R. Coker and Head Plant Breeder G. J. Wilds selecting superior cotton piants in a tield ¢ 
the Coker farm 





A Coker plant breeder determining staple length 
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Some Pertinent Sidelights 


If there has been a 
lack of market price dif- 
ferentials for the longer 
staples on our general 
markets, this lack is dis- 
appearing. “The buyers 
won't pay for the in- 
creased lengths,” has been 
the complaint. Three 
points of importance here: 
First, the farmer must 
know his staple value and 
must demand it; second, 
good roads make _ easy 
hauling to those markets 
that will pay premiums; 
third, mills more and more are seeking the producers 
of longer staples. 

“Where did you get your seed?” one farmer asks 
of another who sells his cotton for three or four 
cents premium per pound. Even the small farmers 
and renters catch the idea of greater profits and 
buy these better seed from those who get the premi- 
ums; and they in turn go back to the seed breeders 
for purer seed or later strains. Especially note- 
worthy is the fact that even cotton buyers become 
seed dealers in order to encourage greater produc- 
tion of the cotton their mills want. 

Very interesting is the fact pointed out by John 
Napier, Darlington county agent, that among his 
contestants were a good half-dozen share-croppers 
and renters, and the further fact that four contest- 
ants were negro farmers—two renters and two own- 
ers. Thus the benefits are reaching down to even 
the so-called “lower third” of the farming popula- 
tion. 
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a picker. 
Valley schools (extreme left) looks on 


Mills in Chattahoochee Valley Succeed in Venture in 


Teaching | extiles in H{igh School 


A group of Fairfax students listen while Joe F. Bridges, overseer of carding (third from left) explains the operation of 
Mr. Cannady, second hand, is second from right, Prof. P. C. Ramsay, supervisor of industrial education in the 






Solving the problem of preparing the high school graduate to take 


his place in the community as a productive, contented citizen . 


By Horace L. Pratt 


N ONE EVENING this summer, a large group of 
() citizens of West Point, Ga., and Lanett, Shaw- 

mut, Langdale, Fairfax and Riverview, Ala., 
met in the newly completed auditorium at Langdale 
to enjoy the program incident to the presentation of 
diplomas to 12 young men who had completed two 
years work in textiles in connection with and as a 
part of the regular high school course as offered in the 
several schools of the Chattahoochee Valley. (At the 
same time certificates were presented to students of 
the evening classes in textiles.) This program of work 
represents an entirely new type of trade teaching and 
fills a need that has long been recognized, but about 
which nothing previously has been done, so far as 
we know. 

This method of co-operative trade teaching con- 
sists, in the main, of a two-year elective course in tex- 
tiles and related subjects, offered to students show- 
ing an aptitude for this type of work and expressing 
a desire to take up textiles as a vocation. And as a 


part of the course the officials of the West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company offered the use of its mills as lab- 
To better explain this situation, allow the 


oratories. 





writer to quote from a statement from the Alabama 
State Department of Education: “The pupil goes into 
the mill, admittedly for laboratory experience, not for 
work. He is not there for production, but to learn. 
The situation is not a psuedo one; it is real. All about 
him the actual processes of the industry are going on. 
The problems he meets are real problems. The solu- 
tions he must find must be practical solutions, there- 
fore the instructors who teach him must be men of 
practical training and job experience. Thus can we 
avoid the faults of the trade school, where things, at 
best, must be somewhat artificial ...”’ The classroom 
activities and laboratory work in the mills were so co- 
ordinated that on the days that drawing frames, for 
example, were being studied in class the students would 
observe the process of drawing in the mill. The sched- 
ule calls for two hours work in the classroom and three 
hours work in the mill, five days per week for 36 
weeks each term. Two units are given each year by 
the various high schools toward graduation, these 
counting on entrance requirements to Alabama col- 
leges the same as any other elective subject. 

This system was not designed to supplant the eve- 
ning textile classes, on the one hand, nor to take the 
place of the great textile engineering schools on the 
other hand. The first is the result of efforts to help 
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the man already at work in the mill, and is an essen- 
tial function in the industry. The latter should be 
helped by this new method of trade teaching, for after 
two years of study in this fascinating field many stu- 
dents will want to continue their studies in the more 
advanced engineering schools where their efforts will 
be awarded with a degree. (The writer knows for a 
fact that the dean and the professor of textiles of one 
of the South’s leading institutions were so impressed 
with this experiment that they have encouraged some 
of the first graduates to attend their school.) 

But a large group of boys, who for various reasons 
will be unable to continue their studies at higher in- 
stitutions of learning, will be fitted by this two years 
of vocational training to go into the mills, not only 
prepared to earn wages, but with a substantial knowl- 
edge of the employer’s problems, his policies, his at- 
titudes and his objectives. They will know something 
of the history of the great textile industry and its 
place in the economics of the day. This knowledge, if 
rightly used, should be of inestimable value both to 
the student and to his employer. 

The Chattahoochee Valley Times gives Prof. P. C. 
Ramsay, formerly superintendent of the Fairfax, Ala., 
schools, credit for having originated the idea for this 
type of vocational training in the high schools. Prof. 
Ramsay, in turn, credits E. R. Plowden, state super- 
visor of trade and industrial education of Alabama, 
with being father of the plan. Be that as it may, to 
Professor Ramsay belongs the credit for putting the 
plan into operation, securing instructors, selling the 
idea to the school officials and to the boys and seeing 
it through two years of ups and downs. A mass of 
details had to be worked out to fit this new program 
into the regular school curriculum and into the op- 
erating schedules of the mills. Courses of study had 
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to be mapped out and as this was in a true sense a 
pioneer project there were no well-marked roads for 
Professor Ramsay and his assistants to follow, but be 
it said to their credit they have blazed a trail that 
can easily be followed by any textile mill high school. 

Aside from the cultural value of a high school edu- 
cation, which few will question, there has for many 
years existed in the minds of many thoughtful people 
a doubt as to the practical value of our high schools 
as at present constituted. Many have felt that unless 
the student was going on to college, or unless he sub- 
sequently secured a clerical position, (and even here 
he would usually need special training), that perhaps 
he was little better off than his fellow student who 
quit school and went to work after he had completed 
the ninth or tenth grade. In an effort to remedy this 
fault many schools have for some years provided cours- 
es in manual training for the boys and home econom- 
ics for the girls, and in the rural schools programs 
designed to fit the future farmer for his task have 
been set up. But in the case of schools in the indus- 
trial centers after the manufacturing companies have 
contributed rather heavily in taxes, and sometimes di- 
rectly, to the support of schools in their communities, 
then it is necessary for them to bear all of the burden 
of training for the job the high school graduates 
from these same schools. This new method of voca- 
tional training of high school pupils, as set up in the 
schools of the Chattahoochee Valley, is in part, at 
least, a solution to this problem. 

Now more about the details of this plan: The funds 
for this first venture of teaching textiles in high school 
were provided by the federal government matched 
dollar for dollar by the State Department of Educa- 
tion at Montgomery. This program was supported 
wholeheartedly by the Chambers County Board of Edu- 





A group of students at Shawmut watch J. W. Lanier, second from left, overseer 
of spinning, explain the operation of the latest model ‘Whitin long draft, larg: 
package spinning frames, recently installed at this mill 
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cation, of which G. M. Barnett is superintendent. The 
West Point Manufacturing Company co-operated by 
allowing the boys to come into the mills, where under 
the watchful eyes of skilled operatives they observed 
the operation and care of the different machines. The 
foremen and the second hands (assistant foremen) of 
the various departments explained the reasons for each 
process, the production schedules, waste control, ete. 
From the instructors in the classroom the students 
learned the history of textiles, something about the 
cotton fiber, the theory underlying each process and 
the first steps in textile mathematics and calculations, 
as well as the first principles of designing. To give 
an idea of the thoroughness with which each subject 
was treated we reproduce herewith a specimen sheet 
from the outline of the course of study (Fig. I). Mr. 
Ramsay, in working this out, had the co-operation of 
the foremen in the mills, who know from actual ex- 
perience the relative importance of each process, thus 
enabling a practical, worthwhile program to be set up. 


A Technically-Trained and Practical Faculty 


Besides Professor Ramsay, as supervisor or co- 
ordinator, the faculty for the 1936-1937 term, just 
ended, consisted of Ted King, Lanett, (North Carolina 
State), Lea Clark, Langdale, (Auburn), and Yale Lew- 
is, Fairfax, (Auburn). As there are five schools 
co-operating in this project it was necessary for a 
program to be worked out to enable the instructors to 
hold classes, daily, as follows: Mr. King—two at Lan- 
ett, one at Shawmut; Mr. Clark—one at Riverview, 
one at Langdale and one at Fairfax; Mr. Lewis—one 
at Fairfax, one at Langdale and one at Shawmut. 

The text books used consisted of I. C. S. pamphlets, 
Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations, Tompkins, 
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Clark’s Weave Room Calculations, Nelson’s Practical 
Loom Fixing, and various machinery builders’ hand- 
books and catalogs supplemented by co-ordinated read- 
ings from trade journals such as COTTON, Textile Bul- 
letin, Textile World, etc. i 

An additional feature of this type of training is 
that it enables boys who are already at work in the 
mills, and who can fit the school program into their 
schedule at the mill, to join the textile class and thus 
secure the benefits that accrue from this special train- 
ing. This is especially adaptable to the boys who work 
on the second shift and who could not attend the reg- 
ular evening textile classes. 

That this new method of teaching textiles should 
originate in the schools of the Chattahoochee Valley 
is not surprising to people who are acquainted with 
conditions in this section. In the first place the schools 
are of the highest type with an outstanding leader- 
ship through the years, the list containing such names 
as W. T. Draper, E. I. Oliver, P. S. Owens, C. E. 
Lunceford, W. T. Harrison, P. C. Ramsay, T. H. Kirby 
and R. P. Kimbrough. Then the management of the 
mills of the West Point Manufacturing Company has. 
always been behind every worthwhile program having 
for its aim the betterment of the people who work in 
the mills and who live in the communities that sur- 
round these textile plants. As early as 1914, three 
years before the passage of the Smith-Hughes act, an 
evening class in textiles, under the direction of W. T. 
Draper, was being held in the Langdale schools. Eve- 
ning classes were soon established in all of the schools 
in these textile communities and from these classes 
have come section men, second hands, foremen and 
superintendents. In 1928 the Valley schools adopted 
the Standard Cotton Textile Evening Courses of 


Students at Langdale studying the 
operation of slubbers in the up-to- 
date card room of the Langdale 
Division of the West Point Manu- 
facturing Com The second 
hand in carding, .S. T. Hollis, is 
second from the right s#p, the 
photo; Lea Clark, .one ofthe in- 


structors, is on the extreme left. 
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Study so that the students might receive, not only the 
increased benefits from these improved courses of 
study, but that they might receive some recognition 
for their effort in the form of credits and diplomas 
that would be recognized in all of the states co-operat- 
ing in the plan. The officials of this company have 
always taken pride in supporting the schools in their 
communities and it was a pleasure for them to join 
hands with the federal and state governments and the 
schools in this new enterprise. 

For the 1935-1936 term, when this experiment was 
first tried, 40 boys were enrolled: 12 at Lanett, 6 at 
Shawmut, 10 at Langdale, 6 at Fairfax and 6 at River- 
view. And for the 1936-1937 term a total of 65 stu- 
dents studied in the textile classes, with 12 receiving 
diplomas, as stated at the beginning of this article. 

As to what some of the leaders in the Chattahoo- 
chee Valley and of the Alabama School Board think of 
this project we are quoting as follows: 

The Chattahoochee Valley Times, Lanett, says, edi- 
torially: “This paper wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion and its approval of the textile course in the local 
schools, and to extend its congratulations to these 
twelve young men who are the first to be benefited by 
such a worthwhile addition to the school curriculum.” 

Prof. W. T. Draper, superintendent of the Lang- 
dale schools since 1914, and the first man, according 
to existing records, to teach a textile class in the Chat- 
tahoochee Valley, says, “I think the plan to include this 
type of vocational training as a part of the regular 
high school course is fine and promises good results.” 

In his address to the first graduating class in voca- 
tional textile subjects, Geo. H. Lanier, president of the 
West Point Manufacturing Company, remarked as fol- 
lows: 

“IT feel that the vocational textile subjects offered 
in our Valley schools afford an opportunity to our 
high school boys to obtain in a very practical way prin- 


ciples of all cotton manufacturing processes. The im- 


portance of this should continue to grow as I believe 
this work has a definite place in our school program.” 
E. R. Plowden, supervisor of trade and industrial 
education, has this to say: 
“On the basis of two years’ experience with this 
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Object: To develop a course of study, including labora- 
tory experience and technical related subjects, 
for a cooperative program of Vocational Train- 
ing in Textile (cotton) Industry; the purpose 
of which is to develop a knowledge and appre- 
ciation for, and certain basic skills in the prin- 
ciples of textile (cotton) manufacture. 

Job Outline Instruction in Class Instruction on the Job 


COTTON YARN MANUFACTURE 


1. Opening Department 


1. Opening bales of1. Cotton Study;1. Trucking, pulling 
cotton. types, classes,’ staple, classify- 
grades, staple, ing, grading, ob- 
ginning character- servation of gin- 
istics, chemical ning process, hy 
composition, hy- droscopic charac 

droscopic charac- teristics. 


teristics propor- 
tion of lint to 
seed. 


2. Blending 2. Calculations nec-2. Object of blend 
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program, the State Department of Education of Ala- 
bama endorses it heartily. All vocational education 
programs have for their objectives the increasing vo- 
cational proficiency of the job. In proportion as this 
objective is reached, we continue to discard an ex- 
perimental program. I am reliably informed that the 
young men who have had this training during the last 
two years are outstandingly more efficient on the job 
and that they constitute a group with the necessary 
basic training for management to draw on for super- 
visory personnel in the years to come. This being true, 
we have definitely stamped the program with our ap- 
proval.”’ ‘ 


Accident Rates in the Textile 
Industry During 1936 


In a booklet released by the Nation- 
al Safety Council, Ine., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., the acci- 
dent rates in the textile industry for 
1936 are given. The showing of textile 


mills in comparison with other indus- 


tries was better in 19386 than in 1935. 
In 1935 the industry ranked sixth 
among 30 major industries, both in 
frequency and in severity; in 1936 
these rankings advanced to third and 
fourth respectively. Middle-sized mills 
had the best 1936 records, averaging 


6.98 for frequency and 0.29 for severi- 


ty. Middle-sized plants also made the 


largest reductions from 1935. Silk 
and rayon mills had the lowest 1936 
injury rates. Cord and cordage man- 
ufacturers made the largest improve- 
ment in frequency in comparison with 
1935 and the needle trades made the 
largest reduction in severity. Reports 
covering 64 fatalities and permanent 
partial disabilities occurring during 
the last three years show that the 
principal mechanical causes of such in- 
juries are “hazardous arrangement” 
and “improper guarding”. The princi- 
pal personal causes on the basis of 
the same experience are “wrong atti- 
tude” followed by “lack of knowledge 
or skill’. 


Lacquer Printed Fabrics Unharmed 
by Dry Cleaning and Ironing 


Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Company, 
Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., reported that suc- 
cessive dry cleanings and pressings 
have no effect upon textiles with lac- 
quer printed design, according to @ 
survey made of their printing lacquers. 
Silks, taffetas, rayons, acetates, and 
eotton printed in all colors by stencil- 
ling, engraved roller and silk screen 
methods retain their original softness 
without loss of feel or texture it is 
said. Their durability has also been 
stimulated by the use of this product 
for decorating shower curtains and 
transparent umbrellas. 
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By Perrin N. Collier 


Vice-President and Staff Manager, 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


As Told to Robert W. Philip 


HE MOST striking impression I received from 

the National Research Council’s tour of Euro- 

pean industrial research laboratories was the 
remarkable advances that have been made in practic- 
al research and in its application to industry, its 
products, methods and problems. Some of the finest 
laboratories in England, France and Germany were 
opened to our party. We saw research, as it is being 
carried out in all kinds of industry, in connection 
with chemical processes, metallurgy, aviation, rub- 
ber, leather-research, glass manufacture, Diesel-en- 
gine-research, textiles and in the fields of pure sci- 
ence. 

We were amazed to see the extent to which in- 
dustry in the countries we visited is sponsoring, en- 
couraging, financing, and using their research activi- 
ties. There was evident everywhere a close relation- 
ship between those engaged in research study and 
those engaged in industry itself. We investigated 
research in several forms, some of it being subsidized 
by the governments, wholly or in part; some being 
conducted by co-operative organizations within the 
industries affected; some being carried out by pri- 
vate corporations. Everywhere we saw evidence that 
industry abroad has for years accepted research as 
an essential tool of industry. The recognition it re- 
ceives is demonstrated by the large sums of money 
being expended for research, privately and co-op- 
eratively; by the character of equipment provided for 
this work; and by the high caliber of the men en- 
gaged in it, who obviously command the respect and 
attention of the men in industry. 


Patience and Faith in Research Evident 


We were struck, also, by the universal attitude of 
patience and faith in research demonstrated by those 
who support and use it. Sir Robert Pickard, head 
of the Shirley Institute, which is perhaps the out- 
standing cotton research organization in Europe, 
stated that he felt that 10 years is not too long a 
time to await results of a fundamental research proj- 
ect. This organization maintains a full-time staff 
of 300 trained men, and over 90 of these are recog- 
nized scientists with college or university degrees. 
The Shirley Institute further maintains large lab- 
oratories for scientific study of the cotton fiber and 


®@ Perrin N. Collier, vice-president and staff manager of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., returned last month from a 
sir-weeks’ towr of industrial research laboratories in Eng- 
land, France and Germany. He was a member of a group 
of 40 American business executives who visited more than 
50 research laboratories to see what advances Europe is 
making in. industrial research. The tour was arranged by 
the National Research Council, under the leadership of 
Maurice Holland, direcior of the Council’s division of engi- 
neering and industrial research. W. S. Nutter, vice-presi- 
dent of Goodall Worsted Milla Sanford, Maine, was another 
tertile executive in the party. 

The tour was devoted entirely to research, in all types of 
industry. The Shirley Institute, at Didsbury, England, op- 
erated by the Cotton Research Association, was the only 
tertile organization visited by the group, but Mr. Collier ar- 
ranged personally to visit several mills in England and in 
Germany. He has given, for COTTON’S readers. some in- 
formal observations concerning the tour in the accompany- 
ing brief interview.—The Editor. 


its processing, and operates as well a well-equipped 
practical mill laboratory for actual operating tests. 
In addition to their research activities at the Insti- 
tute, the staff is available for study of day-to-day 
mill problems submitted by the member mills. In 
addition, they maintain the closest contact with the 
every-day operation of the members’ plants. In vis- 
iting some of the cotton mills in England, it was 
very evident to me that the methods and systems 
worked out by the Shirley Institute are being used in 
actual practice by the manufacturers. 

While we were visiting Shirley Institute, we saw 
in process a number of practical mill problems be- 
ing handled by the staff; for example, a mill had 
submitted a sample of ribbed cloth that was wearing 
unduly from laundering. Thorough tests demon- 
strated the need of better cotton in the ribbed por- 
tions, which received the severest strain in launder- 
ing. The report of the Institute resulted in a cor- 
rection of the trouble. 

For the inspection of cloth for defects, the Insti- 
tute maintains a most complete department, furn- 
ished with snow-white walls, with indirect lighting 
reflected back from the walls; and equipped also 
with ultra-violet lighting, and with spot-lights in 
the corners of the room which throw slanting rays 
from different angles on the cloth being examined. 
It was remarkable to note the effect of these differ- 
ent types of light in looking at a sample of cloth. I 
mention this only as an inadequate illustration of the 
methods and thoroughness of the practical research 
work being done at the Institute. 

Every one in our party—and we represented a 
great many different kinds of American industry— 
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was particularly impressed by the fact that practic- 
ally everywhere we visited, in all three countries, we 
encountered many engineers and scientists who had 
spent a great deal of time in the United States, study- 
ing not only our research, but our manufacturing and 
processing as well. We found many of them excep- 
tionally well-posted on our own methods and prac- 
tices, in all of the major industrial fields. 

In England I had the pleasure of renewing ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Alexander F. W. Coulson, who 
spent 12 months in the United States several years 
ago, as a research fellow of the Shirley Institute, de- 
voting his entire visit to a study of cotton manufac- 
turing in detail, and specializing on the particular 
subject of methods and speeds used in American 
mills in twisting yarns. The report he made to the 
Institute members was a comprehensive study of 
American mill practice. Mr. Coulson is now a di- 
rector of a large English spinning and twisting mill, 


PERRIN N. COLLIER, of Callaway 
Mills, who was a member of the Euro- 
pean research tour reported in this 
interview with Mr. Collier 





and in his own research on cotton fiber and pro- 
cessing methods is carrying out thorough tests of 
his own and working closely in conjunction with the 
staff of the Institute and its facilities. I take the 
liberty of mentioning this specific case as an illus- 
tration of the thoroughness of the work of the In- 
stitute and of its intimate working relationship with 
the industry itself. 

In every country we visited, particularly in Ger- 
many which is now operating under a strict nation- 
alistic policy, we found research laboratories and 
mills expending much time and effort toward the 
development of satisfactory synthetic fibers to sub- 
stitute for cotton. Incidentally, almost every textile 
man I encountered had strong criticism of “false 
packing” in the cotton received from America. This 
seems to be a paramount complaint abroad of the 
cotton they are importing from the United States. 

In France we paid a visit to Madame Curie, 
daughter of the world-renowned co-inventor of ra- 
dium, and in her own right a distinguished French 
scientist who is devoting her talents to research. 
One of our party told Madame Curie that he was en- 
gaged in research work, and would appreciate any 
Suggestion as to how he might best direct his ef- 
forts, and we were all forcibly impressed by her sig- 
nificant reply. ‘‘Why,” she said, “you simply can’t 
direct research; you must let research direct you.” 

The schedule of the research party was so full 
that little time was available for visiting cotton mills, 
but I did have the privilege of going through three 
mills in England, and two in Germany. One of the 
English mills was the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Ltd., op- 
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erated by the Dunlop Tire and Ruboer Company. This 
plant is the “largest cotton mill in the world under 
one roof”. It has 286,000 spinning spindles, making 
yarns from 2 to 36-ply; it is housed in one large sev- 
en-story building, with two large one-story sheds. 
The twister (doubling) room contains 314 acres of 
floor space, and the twisters require 2,000 h.p. 


Visits to English and German Textile Plants 


A great percentage of the English industry is lo- 
cated in the Lancashire section, of which Manchester 
is the center. This section was selected because of 
the naturally humid climate, and in those mills I 
visited (other than Dunlop which is relatively new) 
humidifiers were the exception rather than the rule. 
The English mills use a much larger percentage of 
female labor than we do in the United States; I was 
told the percentage of the labor force is between 80 
and 85 per cent female, and they are for the most 
part younger women. There are no mill villages, as 
we know them, in England, the help residing in pri- 
vately-owned tenement buildings in the mill centers. 
It is a custom for the operatives to wear wooden 
shoes with hob-nails (called clogs); and on a change 
of shifts it is quite a sight to see and hear them clut- 
tering down the street in these clogs. The working 
time in English mills is 48 hours per week; a large 
number of the mills are running two shifts. 

Trade unionism has advanced to a high degree in 
England, and wages, hours of work, duties of jobs, 
and work assignments are all governed by rules by 
which all mills must abide. Work assignments there 
seem to be about in line with ours—a spinner on 8s 
yarn attends 12 sides, for example—but their wage 
rates may be said to be about half of ours. I saw no 
long draft spinning, except in experimental stages, 
in the English mills I visited, and no evidence of 
long draft roving. 

In Germany I saw two mills—one a spinning plant 
of 300,000 spindles, and the other a weaving mill with 
150,000 spindles. These are in Augsburg, in Bavaria. 
The larger mill was celebrating its 100th anniversary 
when I was there. I was greatly interested to find 
that this mill maintains a complete village, composed 
of stucco flats; they have more than 400 units in 
these flats. The village maintains as well ample 
school facilities, an adequate bakery and dairy, and 
a home for retired workers. 

As a result of our tour of the research labora- 
tories in England, France and Germany, I returned 
home with a new conception of the achievements of 
research in those countries, and with a firm convic- 
tion that industry of all kinds in the United States 
can reap handsome returns from research, patiently 
sponsored, adequately financed, properly directed 
and intelligently related to the problems of industry. 
Textile manufacturing in this country is lagging, in 
comparison to the industry abroad and in relation to 
newer industries in this country and over there, in 
acceptance and application of the benefits of re- 
search, privately and as an industry. We have no 
more than scratched the surface, and I am convinced 
that a fuller recognition of research and an applica- 
tion of it to our work will pay us great dividends. 
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HE MOST striking impression I received from 

the National Research Council’s tour of Euro- 

pean industrial research laboratories was the 
remarkable advances that have been made in practic- 
al research and in its application to industry, its 
products, methods and problems. Some of the finest 
laboratories in England, France and Germany were 
opened to our party. We saw research, as it is being 
carried out in all kinds of industry, in connection 
with chemical processes, metallurgy, aviation, rub- 
ber, leather-research, glass manufacture, Diesel-en- 
gine-research, textiles and in the fields of pure sci- 
ence. 

We were amazed to see the extent to which in- 
dustry in the countries we visited is sponsoring, en- 
couraging, financing, and using their research activi- 
ties. There was evident everywhere a close relation- 
ship between those engaged in research study and 
those engaged in industry itself. We investigated 
research in several forms, some of it being subsidized 
by the governments, wholly or in part; some being 
conducted by co-operative organizations within the 
industries affected; some being carried out by pri- 
vate corporations. Everywhere we saw evidence that 
industry abroad has for years accepted research as 
an essential tool of industry. The recognition it re- 
ceives is demonstrated by the large sums of money 
being expended for research, privately and co-op- 
eratively; by the character of equipment provided for 
this work; and by the high caliber of the men en- 
gaged in it, who obviously command the respect and 
attention of the men in industry. 


Patience and Faith in Research Evident 


We were struck, also, by the universal attitude of 
patience and faith in research demonstrated by those 


who support and use it. Sir Robert Pickard, head 
of the Shirley Institute, which is perhaps the out- 
standing cotton research organization in Europe, 
stated that he felt that 10 years is not too long a 
time to await results of a fundamental research proj- 
ect. This organization maintains a full-time staff 
of 300 trained men, and over 90 of these are recog- 
nized scientists with college or university degrees. 
The Shirley Institute further maintains large lab- 
oratories for scientific study of the cotton fiber and 
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ranged personally to visit several mills in England and in 
Germany. He has given, for COTTON’S readers, some in- 
formal observations concerning the tour in the accompany- 
ing brief interview.—The Editor. 


its processing, and operates as well a well-equipped 
practical mill laboratory for actual operating tests. 
In addition to their research activities at the Insti- 
tute, the staff is available for study of day-to-day 
mill problems submitted by the member mills. In 
addition, they maintain the closest contact with the 
every-day operation of the members’ plants. In vis- 
iting some of the cotton mills in England, it was 
very evident to me that the methods and systems 
worked out by the Shirley Institute are being used in 
actual practice by the manufacturers. 

While we were visiting Shirley Institute, we saw 
in process a number of practical mill problems be- 
ing handled by the staff; for example, a mill had 
submitted a sample of ribbed cloth that was wearing 
unduly from laundering. Thorough tests demon- 
strated the need of better cotton in the ribbed por- 
tions, which received the severest strain in launder- 
ing. The report of the Institute resulted in a cor- 
rection of the trouble. 

For the inspection of cloth for defects, the Insti- 
tute maintains a most complete department, furn- 
ished with snow-white walls, with indirect lighting 
reflected back from the walls; and equipped also 
with ultra-violet lighting, and with spot-lights in 
the corners of the room which throw slanting rays 
from different angles on the cloth being examined. 
It was remarkable to note the effect of these differ- 
ent types of light in looking at a sample of cloth. I 
mention this only as an inadequate illustration of the 
methods and thoroughness of the practical research 
work being done at the Institute. 

Every one in our party—and we represented a 
great many different kinds of American industry— 
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was particularly impressed by the fact that practic- 
ally everywhere we visited, in all three countries, we 
encountered many engineers and scientists who had 
spent a great deal of time in the United States, study- 
ing not only our research, but our manufacturing and 
processing as well. We found many of them excep- 
tionally well-posted on our own methods and prac- 
tices, in all of the major industrial fields. 

In England I had the pleasure of renewing ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Alexander F. W. Coulson, who 
spent 12 months in the United States several years 
ago, as a research fellow of the Shirley Institute, de- 
voting his entire visit to a study of cotton manufac- 
turing in detail, and specializing on the particular 
subject of methods and speeds used in American 
mills in twisting yarns. The report he made to the 
Institute members was a comprehensive study of 
American mill practice. Mr. Coulson is now a di- 
rector of a large English spinning and twisting mill, 
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pean research tour reported in this 
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and in his own research on cotton fiber and pro- 
cessing methods is carrying out thorough tests of 
his own and working closely in conjunction with the 
staff of the Institute and its facilities. I take the 
liberty of mentioning this specific case as an illus- 
tration of the thoroughness of the work of the In- 
stitute and of its intimate working relationship with 
the industry itself. 

In every country we visited, particularly in Ger- 
many which is now operating under a strict nation- 
alistic policy, we found research laboratories and 
mills expending much time and effort toward the 
development of satisfactory synthetic fibers to sub- 
stitute for cotton. Incidentally, almost every textile 
man I encountered had strong criticism of “false 
packing” in the cotton received from America. This 
seems to be a paramount complaint abroad of the 
cotton they are importing from the United States. 

In France we paid a visit to Madame Curie, 
daughter of the world-renowned co-inventor of ra- 
dium, and in her own right a distinguished French 
scientist who is devoting her talents to research. 
One of our party told Madame Curie that he was en- 
gaged in research work, and would appreciate any 
suggestion as to how he might best direct his ef- 
forts, and we were all forcibly impressed by her sig- 
nificant reply. “Why,” she said, “you simply can’t 
direct research; you must let research direct you.” 

The schedule of the research party was so full 
that little time was available for visiting cotton mills, 
but I did have the privilege of going through three 
mills in England, and two in Germany. One of the 
English mills was the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Ltd., op- 
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erated by the Dunlop Tire and Ruboer Company. This 
plant is the “largest cotton mill in the world under 
one roof”. It has 286,000 spinning spindles, making 
yarns from 2 to 36-ply; it is housed in one large sev- 
en-story building, with two large one-story sheds. 
The twister (doubling) room contains 314 acres of 
floor space, and the twisters require 2,000 h.p. 


Visits to English and German Textile Plants 


A great percentage of the English industry is lo- 
cated in the Lancashire section, of which Manchester 
is the center. This section was selected because of 
the naturally humid climate, and in those mills I 
visited (other than Dunlop which is relatively new) 
humidifiers were the exception rather than the rule. 
The English mills use a much larger percentage of 
female labor than we do in the United States; I was 
told the percentage of the labor force is between 80 
and 85 per cent female, and they are for the most 
part younger women. There are no mill villages, as 
we know them, in England, the help residing in pri- 
vately-owned tenement buildings in the mill centers. 
It is a custom for the operatives to wear wooden 
shoes with hob-nails (called clogs); and on a change 
of shifts it is quite a sight to see and hear them clut- 
tering down the street in these clogs. The working 
time in English mills is 48 hours per week; a large 
number of the mills are running two shifts. 

Trade unionism has advanced to a high degree in 
England, and wages, hours of work, duties of jobs, 
and work assignments are all governed by rules by 
which all mills must abide. Work assignments there 
seem to be about in line with ours—a spinner on 8s 
yarn attends 12 sides, for example—but their wage 
rates may be said to be about half of ours. I saw no 
long draft spinning, except in experimental stages, 
in the English mills I visited, and no evidence of 
long draft roving. 

In Germany I saw two mills—one a spinning plant 
of 300,000 spindles, and the other a weaving mill with 
150,000 spindles. These are in Augsburg, in Bavaria. 
The larger mill was celebrating its 100th anniversary 
when I was there. I was greatly interested to find 
that this mill maintains a complete village, composed 
of stucco flats; they have more than 400 units in 
these flats. The village maintains as well ample 
school facilities, an adequate bakery and dairy, and 
a home for retired workers. 

As a result of our tour of the research labora- 
tories in England, France and Germany, I returned 
home with a new conception of the achievements of 
research in those countries, and with a firm convic- 
tion that industry of all kinds in the United States 
can reap handsome returns from research, patiently 
sponsored, adequately financed, properly directed 
and intelligently related to the problems of industry. 
Textile manufacturing in this country is lagging, in 
comparison to the industry abroad and in relation to 
newer industries in this country and over there, in 
acceptance and application of the benefits of re- 
search, privately and as an industry. We have no 
more than scratched the surface, and I am convinced 
that a fuller recognition of research and an applica- 
tion of it to our work will pay us great dividends. 



































Executives at Blue Ridge Discuss 


INDUSTRIAL 


@ This thoughtful, interpretative report of the 
Southern Conference on Industrial Relations, held July 
15 to 17, was written especially for COTTON by a prom- 
inent, progressive southern mill executive who attend- 
ed all of the sessions. He has done a faithful job of 
reporting, translating into this story some of the 
thoughts he picked up by attending the conference. 

With Industrial Relations paramount in the think- 
ing of every mill executive today, this summary will 
be helpful as a record of what some of the more pro- 
gressive are doing in the way of collective thinking 
and exploring on the subject. We present it with the 
hope that it may persuade others to participate actively 
in these conferences in the future.—THE EDITOR. 


adventure in broad-mindedness. The experi- 
ence is like most other adventures and may be 
somewhat like going into a chilly pool—you wonder 
whether you ought to do it or not, then you go to the 
water, finally plunge in, and find it is not as bad as 
you thought at first, but you discover later if you did 
not take a brisk rub-down it might have some after- 
effects. 
The opening statement of the announcement of 
the 18th session of the conference on “Human Rela- 
tions in Industry” held each year near Asheville, N. 


C., read as follows: 

“A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY—Industrial Relations 
today is the outstanding problem of American industry. 
The events of the past year have emphasized as never be- 
fore the necessity of giving the man-power side of industry 
the most capable administration available. This phase of 
management can no longer be delegated solely to a sub- 
ordinate. Industrial Relations today is a major responsi- 
bility of chief erecutives. 

“Moreover, the future mold and character of southern 
industry will depend largely wpon the solution of this prob- 
lem as well as its vital bearing on the future of southern 
current industrial relations questions will vitally affect the 
solution, 

“In view of the unprecedented importance of the proab- 
lem as well as its vital bearing on the future of southern 
tmdustry, this subject will be the central theme for con- 
sideration at the annual Conference of Southern Industrial 
Erecutives.”’ 


‘4 Y HIS REPORT could be considered a venture or 


Executives Meet 
First at Asheville 


That this statement was taken pretty seriously 
was evidenced by the largest attendance in 18 years. 
There was an innovation in the program this year 
by having the executives meet for a day’s session at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, prior to the beginning of 
the regular session on Thursday night. This change 
worked very well, as it was not only convenient, but 
the program itself was compelling. The following 
prominent leaders of business and industry were on 
the program, with subject discussed as noted: 

“Industrial Relations, a National Problem,” 


RELATIONS 


James O. McKinsey, chairman of the board of Mar- 
shall Field & Company. 

“Industrial Relations, a Major Responsibility of 
Executives,” John L. Perry, president, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 

“Attitude of Southern Industrial Executives To- 
ward Current Industrial Relations Problems,” 
Homer L. Ferguson, president, Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company. 

J. O. McKinsey, chairman of the board, Marshall 
Field & Company, set the pace for the conference— 
established a broad-gauged viewpoint for the execu- 
tives, and gave a mighty challenge to the 150 or more 
executives of the leading industries of the South— 
saying that industrial relations is a national and a 
major problem. Comments on Mr. McKinsey’s speech 
were many and complimentary. 

Mr. McKinsey gave the background of Industrial 
Relations, tracing the development and growth of 
these relations from the simple relationships follow- 
ing the beginning of the industrial revolution up to 
the present complicated mass-production, mass-rela- 
tionship situation. Among the many points that he 
made the two that challenged the thinking of the 
group were the following: 

He stated that Industrial Relations problems had 
arisen and magnified because of mal-adjustments 
created by our economic situation; secondly, that in 
many instances one group had been unfair to the 
other, and had tried to take and keep the advantage, 
this resulting in harm to all groups, including the 
public. He further stated that no particular group 
had been completely free from this practice. 

Somewhat as a theme for the entire conference, 
because it was continually mentioned during the fol- 
lowing days, was the very complete and searching 
statement as to the necessity for proper attitude of 
mind. Mr. McKinsey pointed out that if we are to 
successfully deal with these major problems in In- 
dustrial Relations we must have an attitude of mind 
that is open; that is research; that is experimental ; 
that is evolutionary; that is philosophical. He claimed 
we should have an open mind in order to see both 
sides of a question; that we should have a research 
mind to get whatever facts were available; that we 
should be experimental in trying out various plans 
after we had secured the facts then available; that 
our minds and thinking should be evolutionary so 
that we would know how to make progress based on 
our experiments; that we should be philosophical in 
our approach to all of these problems, and realize 
that we would always have problems; that progress 
creates problems, and that if we did not have prob- 


lems we would have stagnation. 
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John L. Perry, president of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, gave a very helpful and 
forceful analysis of the responsibility of executives 
towards these major problems of Industrial Rela- 
tions. He urged the executives to recognize the 
trends; to deal frankly and intelligently with fore- 
men and other supervisors; to see that the young 
people and others get the right frame of mind; fur- 
ther, to be fair with everyone. 


The General Conference 
at Blue Ridge 


After the adjournment of the one-day session of 
executives at Asheville a group of around 400 gath- 
ered at Blue Ridge to carry on the main conference, 
which ran for two full days. 

The members of this conference were a mixture 
of executives, managers, superintendents, foremen., 
rank and file workers, personnel men, etc. In almost 
ideal surroundings, this group listened to speeches, 
talked to each other, swapped experiences, and at- 
tended lectures and discussions just as if they were 
in school. The main difference, however, was that 
practically all of these people brought to the lecture 
halls a wealth of experience; knowledge and ideas, 
born of day-to-day work in the mills and other indus- 
tries of the South. They acted as informal guests 
at a home—they respected the conference as a host, 
and the speakers did likewise, at least for the most 
part. 

There was at least one speech that created a 
great deal of interest, even if it did not bring agree- 


No one who does not attend the annual conference on industria] relations 
at Blue Ridge can adequately or fairly evaluate its significance in connection 
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field for the last 25 years; further, that a Congress 
committee reported as early as 1912 that the prob- 
lem of Industrial Relations was the greatest on the 
American horizon except that of the form of gov- 
ernment itself. Mr. Spates stated that industrial 
peace (the conference assumed he meant lack of in- 
dustrial war) had been achieved in various places 
through one of the following three channels: 1, leg- 
islative; 2, collective bargaining; 3, technique of 
personnel administration. He pointed out that we 
had done very little through legislation up to the 
present; secondly, that collective bargaining had not 
been too general, and that many companies had 
worked through the technique of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Following his speech some of the members of 
the conference privately called to Mr. Spates’ atten- 
tion that although his analysis might be true for cer- 
tain large industries in certain large states, that in 
the South neither of the three things he mentioned 
was applicable. He was told that possibly less than 
10 per cent of the mills and other industries in the 
South had personnel departments or knew anything 
about the technique of personnel administration, but 
it had been pretty generally handled on a more or 
less personal basis. These same people admitted to 
Mr. Spates that industries in the South were rapidly 
taking on personnel work of a more formal nature, 
and were recognizing the trends, and hoped to profit 
by the experience of other sections and other na- 
tions. 

“The Function and Training of Supervisors to 
Deal with Industrial Rela- 
tions” was the subject han- 
dled by Glenn Gardiner, as- 


with this major problem of industry. That its possibilities are being recognized sistant to the president, 


is evidenced by the increasing number of mill executives who participate. With 
proper direction, and earnest support, it will continue to be an influence for 


better understanding and peace in industry 


ment. This was a talk given by Assistant Secretary 
of Labor Edward W. McGrady. A rather unfor- 
tunate, but funny, episode developed at the meeting 
after Mr. McGrady’s speech. A former Congress- 
man, W. D. Upshaw, of Georgia, who, neither a guest 
nor member of the conference, wandered into the 
conference, knew Mr. McGrady when he was a lobby- 
ist (in the halls of Congress) for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and sent on his own accord, and 
over his own signature, a telegram to Miss Perkins 
thanking her for sending McGrady to make the 
speech. The newspapers got the thing messed up 
and reported that the conference itself gave Mc- 
Grady an ovation and sent him a telegram. The con- 
ference, realizing that none of this statement was 
true, and realizing further that they were taking an 
adventure in broad-mindedness, simply laughed at 
the episode. 


Industrial Relations as an Old Prob'em 


Thomas G. Spates, director of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the General Foods Corporation of New York, 
gave a historical perspective of Industrial Relations, 
showing there have been major movements in this 


Fortsmann Woolen Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. Mr. Gardiner 
spoke of the foreman as a 
salesman for the company, a 
salesman of the policies and position of the com- 
pany, a salesman from the workers to the manage- 
ment of the company. 


Ten Industrial Relations Rules for Management 


A Georgia mill manager gave in a clear, concise, 
straightforward manner his idea of what the man- 
agement’s approach should be towards the present 
day Industrial Relations problems. This was H. Gor- 
don Smith, general manager of the tire cord mills, 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., who gave the following 
ten essentials for good Industrial Relations: 


l. Pay the highest practical wages. 

2. A full day's work for a full day’s pay. 

3. Give adequate attention to selection and 
training. 

4. Avoid unsound concessions. 

Develop employee self-respect. 

Make the separate responsibilities of manage- 

ment and employees clear. 

Avoid a high-hat attitude. 

Protect and promote the safety of employees. 

Maintain high standards. 

Be consistently fair. 


allt 
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Edward W. McGrady, who is assistant to Miss 
Frances Perkins, of Washington, D. C., furnished 
whatever “fire-works” the conference experienced. 
He was dynamic, almost belligerent; he seemed sin- 
cere, almost fanatical in the presentation of his sub- 
ject. The subject assigned to him by the conference 
was “Labor’s Responsibility for Industrial Rela- 
tions’, but Mr. McGrady exercised the prerogative of 
all prominent men and made the speech he wanted 
to regardless of the subject assigned to him. If the 
majority of the conference was to name the subject 
of his speech, after he had concluded, they would 
have said “What McGrady, Perkins and Roosevelt 
Expect the Southern Industries to do About Union- 
ization of Their Workers.” 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Speaks 


Mr. McGrady mentioned to the conference that 
he would be unable to talk except from manuscript, 
and most of the conference members realized that 
government men must stick to their manuscript, and 
must have that approved be- 
forehand by their superior, 
therefore, they understood 
Mr. McGrady’s’ statement 
that he must stick to his 
manuscript, but every few minutes Mr. McGrady 
would leave his manuscript and give vehemently his 
own opinion of what ought to be done. 

Mr. McGrady gave a little biographical sketch of 
his own life, then plunged into a very interesting 
talk on the present day situation. He spoke of his 
own association with A. F. of L. and of Mr. Gompers. 
He told of new leadership that was developing in 
the various unions of the country, citing various col- 
lege men, who because they could not find jobs to 
fit their professional training, went into the work-a- 
day-world and became heads of unions. He stated 
that workers wanted to be a part of the organization, 
that they wanted to co-operate, and he insisted that 
all forms of co-operation must depend upon collec- 
tive understanding, and that labor must bargain 
through their own chosen representatives. He be- 
littled, without naming them, the four steel men, 
who he stated were very much unenlightened in 
their relations with the 100,000 or more steel work- 
ers, and in their refusals to make agreements, etc. 
He claims that common sense did not prevail in these 
cases, and he referred in many instances to “silly 
managers” and “lack of common sense”. He de- 
fended labor leaders, collective bargaining and con- 
tracts, and stated that labor had respected contracts, 
citing the unions of railroads, miners and news- 
papers as examples. 

Came out for ClO—The conference was some- 
what shocked when Mr. McGrady, without mention- 
ing the CIO by name, stated without equivocation 
that industry-wide collective bargaining was the 
most satisfactory arrangement for the great mass- 
production industries. He spoke of automobile 
strikes, mentioning seven different strikes, involving 
seven different companies at seven different times, 
and stated it would have been much more efficient 
and satisfactory to bargain on wages, hours and 
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working conditions for the whole industry at one 
time. 

Some of the conference members felt, after the 
first shock, that it was much better to have had Mr. 
McGrady to come out frankly and openly for the 
CIO, and to outline his and the Department of 
Labor’s position so that we might know just what 
the situation is, and what could be expected. 


Blair Blanton's Rebuttal 


The tension created by Mr. McGrady’s speech was 
eased by a very interesting and humorous speech by 
Blair Blanton, chairman of the employee representa- 
tives, of the Newport News Shipbuilding Company, 
Newport News, Va. Mr. Blanton made one state- 
ment that was very humorous when he stated that 
“I am a unique thing in America today—I carry an 
electrical union card, and I got it without the neces- 
sity of two acts of Congress and three decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

The closing session of the Conference was a sum- 


“If we are to deal successfully with Industrial Relations problems, we must 
have an attitude of mind that is open; that is research; that is experimental; 
that is evolutionary; that is philosophical.""—J. O. McKinsey. 


ming up of the various major problems that had been 
introduced by the various speeches. 

Dr. Howard Odum of the University of North 
Carolina had as his subject “Industrial Relations 
and the Social and Economic Life of the South”. Dr. 
Odum gave a very broad-gauged, challenging picture 
of the situation as it exists over the world today, and 
then tied it down with Industrial relations in the 
South. He spoke of conditions in the world in gen- 
eral; the situation as it prevails in the United States, 
and then he dwelt at length upon the South and its 
future. Dr. Odum possibly knows more about the 
South and its problems that any other man in the 
South. His recent volumes on “Southern Regions of 
the United States” are classics in their fields. 

Dr. Odum stated that the South would, in the 
next generation or two, contribute to the United 
States and to the world, the greatest share of wealth 
and culture, and leadership. He claims that the 
South now has natural resources without the capital 
for their development; further, it has human re- 
sources without the training to carry on, but that 
southerners are facing their problems fairly and 
squarely, and that they will come through with the 
solution and would work out Industrial Relations 
problems for the benefit of all concerned, and do if 
in a statesman-like and peaceful manner. 

- oo QO 

The active cotton spindles in the South were 66.8 
per cent of the total for the United States in 1933 
and for the year 1936 this total had increased to 72.3 
per cent. 
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If a man’s trousers wear out quicker than his shoes 

—he’s making contact with the wrong end. 
—_—_—__@$@____—_ 

With an overhead cleaning system the lint is gone 

with the wind. 





Better Weaving Conditions Secured by 
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Temperature Controls on Slashers 


By Francis A. Westbrook 


HEREVER automatic instrument control of 
cotton slashing has been properly empioyed 
there have been several important improve- 
ments which have been more than enough to justify 
the cost of installing the control equipment. The rea- 
son for this is that with the help of the automatic 
control it is possible to maintain any desired set of 
conditions in the cooking kettle, storage tank, size box 
and drying cylinders with great accuracy and also to 
reproduce them at any time. This naturally makes 
for uniformity in the size and of the warp which goes 
to the looms and in this way better control of the 
weaving operations is made possible. A uniform 
quality of product is made far more certain and op- 
erating economies result which are very much worth 
while. That is, there is a decrease of steam consump- 
tion in slashing, frequently a reduction in the amount 
of size used, decreased warp breakage in weaving and 
decreased shedding in the looms because the slashing 
operation is performed more effectively and the yarn 
comes out in better condition for weaving. 
Automatic control equipment has been installed 
with success in numerous mills throughout the coun- 
try but before considering specific cases and what has 
been gained it will be interesting and helpful to dis- 
cuss for a moment a typical set-up, and see exactly 
where the instruments should be installed and what 
functions they can be made to perform. Fig. 1 shows 
diagrammatically a slasher control installation, indi- 


NDUSTRY progresses, but not always 

along a solid front. This elementary de- 
scription of one method of slasher tempera- 
ture control will, we know, provide ground- 
work for many readers on a development 
already recognized as a distinct contribu- 
tion of a related industry to greater efti- 
ciency and economy in textile warp sizing. 


cating the different steps of the slashing operation 
and the location of the various instruments in the in- 
stallation in question. It will be noticed that the 
latter are grouped in two places, on panels where they 
show what is happening close to each operation. 

Thus the panel at the size storage tank carries two 
automatic control instruments. The larger one at the 
right is an elapsed time temperature recorder-control- 
ler. This provides for cooking the size for a predeter- 
mined length of time at a specified temperature, ac- 
cording to the setting of the instrument, after which 
it automatically shuts off the steam and lights a sig- 
nal light to call the attention of the operator to the 
fact that the cooking has been finished. During the 
cooking the temperature is of course held at the prop- 
er point by the controller which, by means of air pres- 
sure, operates a valve in the steam line which sup- 
plies the kettle. The temperature, and the length of 
time for which it is maintained, is recorded on the 
chart of the instrument so that anybody can tell what 
has been going on. 

The other instrument at the left of the panel at 
the size storage tank is an indicating temperature 
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Fig. |. Slasher control installation, indicating the different steps of the operation. 
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Control Records on the Size Kettle 
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Control Records on the Size Box 
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Control Records on the Cylinders 


Fig. 6, left, shows that prior to 
use of automatic instruments, both 
cylinders were operated at the 
same temperature, and Fig. 7, 
right, illustrates that the large cyl- 
inder, over which the yarn passes 
first, is run with a considerably 
lower temperature . . . . 
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box, one for maintaining the desired temperature at 
that point and one for maintaining the temperature 
in the slasher cylinders. The two latter are record- 
ing instruments but do not have the elapsed-time fea- 

Fig. 1 also shows another instrument panel] at the’ ture as their function is to maintain constant temper- 
slasher cylinders. This carries three instruments, one atures all the time. The diagram suggests the loca- 
for maintaining the proper level of. liquid.in the size tion of the temperature bulbs and of. the steam valves, 


controller which maintains the temperature of the size 
at the desired point for eventual use in the size box. 
This is shown quite clearly in the diagram of the 
slasher control installation. 
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Warp 
Type of Fabric No. Ends 
36” — 48x48—7.65 31 1836 
36” — 56x44—7.33 31 2018 
381%4"— 44x40—8.20 31 169" 
34%"— 56x44—7.65 31 1944 
37” —100x60—4.10 31 3700 
81” — 64x68—1.59 21 5240 
72” — 68x76—1.63 21 4968 
81” — 68x76—1.45 21 5580 
364%2”"”— 72x80—4.70 30 2656 
40” — 48x48—7.00 30 1925 
41” — 56x52—6.10 30 2306 
39” — 68x76—4.50 30 2676 





Improved Weave Room Results Obtained with Automatic Control 
in Several Mills 


Before After 
Control Control 
Warp Stops Warp Stops 
Filling Per Loom Per Loom Percentage 
N 


No. Per Hour Per Hour Decrease 
42 0.682 0.367 

41 0.287 0.222 22.6 
40 0.330 0.222 32.8 
41 0.273 0.236 13.5 
42 1.200 0.984 18.0 
25 0.936 0.625 33.2 
25 0.858 0.621 27.6 
25 0.735 0.540 26.5 
38 0.533 0.451 15.4 
39 0.815 0 601 26.2 
40.5 0.632 0.550 13.0 
38 0.541 0.345 36.2 








operated by air pressure from the instruments. 

The operation of the level controller in the size 
box is based on temperature changes. That is, the 
bulb of the controller is placed at the desired level 
for the solution in the size box. As the level begins 
to get low on the bulb so that the cooler air strikes 
it the controller causes the opening of the valve in 
the pump line from the size storage tank so that size 
solution flows in until the bulb is covered again and 
its temperature raised by the hot size to the point 
where the controller cuts off the flow. 

The installation of these control instruments is not 
difficult on existing equipment and the details for do- 
ing it can readily be obtained from the instrument 
manufacturers. Fig. 1 is a typical diagram but the 
local conditions in a given plant are very likely to call 
for variations in detail, particularly on the kettles. 
However, the general principles involved, and the ad- 
vantages gained, will not be changed. 

Maintenance of accurate temperature control in 
the slasher cylinders is of great importance in that 
the maximum allowable content of moisture may be 
permitted to remain in the yarn. It is not necessary 
to dry it more than is actually needed in order to 
make sure that there will not be so much moisture 
that the yarn will mildew, as is so often the prac- 
tice with hand temperature control. This means that 
less evaporation has to take place on the cylinders and 
therefore the speed, and consequently production, of 
the slasher may be increased. Furthermore, the yarn 
can then be made to emerge from the slasher in the 
best possible condition for the weaving operation. The 
result is a substantial decrease in warp breakage and 
shedding which means greater production and less 
loss at the looms. This is furthered by having the 
size itself in the best possible condition in the size 
box by maintaining the best temperature with uni- 
formity. The figures given in the table show the im- 
proved results obtained in a weave room from the ac- 
curate and automatic control of the slashing opera- 
tion. 

The superiority of automatic control over manual 
control is shown very strikingly in the sample charts 
from the recording instruments installed in a well- 
known southern mill. Fig. 2 shows the temperature 
record with manual control and it will be seen that 
no two batches are cooked for the same length of 
time. In all probability some batches were cooked 
too much and others not enough. Fig. 3 shows the 
chart for the elapsed time controller on the size ket- 





tle. It covers a 24-hour period. The time for cooking 
at 212 degrees comes out very clearly in each batch, 
as the instrument maintains that temperature auto- 
matically for slightly’ over an hour in each instance 
and then shuts off the heat. In most cases it was not 
possible to draw off the cooked size into the size stor- 
age tank right away so the instrument was re-set to 
maintain the temperature at 200 degrees until such 
time as there was room enough in the storage tank. 
When this was done the kettle was re-filled, the in- 
strument was re-set for the cooking temperature, and 
the cycle repeated. All this is shown unmistakably in 
the record and can be preserved and inspected at any 
time by the management. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are very interesting for they show 
the records of size box temperature obtained by man- 
ual operation of hand valves and automatic control re- 
spectively. When the recorder-controller was first put 
in place the control mechanism was left disconnected 
and the recording feature was put in operation. The 
instrument was then covered and the operator was 
told to go ahead and control the temperature in the 
usual way by the hand manipulation of the steam 
valve. The result is the temperature record Fig. 4. 

After this the automatic control was placed in the 
operation and the constant temperature record shown 
in Fig. 5 was obtained. 

The same thing was done with respect to the cyl- 
inder temperatures. Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 gives these 
records for both cylinders, as this is a dual instru- 
ment with two pens, for manual and automatic con- 
trol respectively. Thus the former (Fig. 6) indicates 
very clearly that both cylinders are being operated at 
the same temperature, about 238 degrees. With auto- 
matic control (Fig. 7) shows that the large cylinder, 
which is the first over which the yarn passes, is run 
considerably lower than with manual control; while 
the small cylinder is operated at a lower temperature 
as well. This means that less moisture is removed 
and that consequently the slasher may be operated 
faster. Of course the accuracy of the automatic con- 
trol is indicated by the smoothness of the lines. Thus, 
as already stated, the best operating temperatures for 
a given size and yarn may be selected and the instru- 
ments may be depended upon to control it accurately. 
It is not necessary to impair the efficiency of the 
slashing operation by maintaining temperatures other 
than the best in order to provide a margin of safety 
against the uncontrollable variations which are bound 
to accompany even the most skilled manual control. 



































EXTILE SCHOOL VIEWS 


Lower left: The well-equipped testing 
laboratory at the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School. Lower right: 
Jacquard weaving at Clemson (S. C.} 
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Left: Twisting, spinning, and carding 
at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. Lower: A class in 
dobby weaving at the Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence, R. |. 
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In recent years the textile industry and the textile 
schools have been brought into closer relationship with 
each other. And more and more has the industry rec- 
ognized the value of the schools. There are about a 
dozen schools, situated in all parts of the manufactur- 
ing area, devoted to the teaching of textiles, the sub- 
jects covering a wide diversity of fibers, methods, and 
machinery. Of late have been conferences of the heads 


Right: A battery of hand looms 
equipped with dobbies at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. Lower: Spinning department at 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
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of all of the textile schools, working to ascertain the 
needs of the industry, and the manner in which the 
schools may best serve the industry. 

Because of their specific bearing on the textile busi- 
ness, and because of the general interest of the industry 
in the schools, these views of the textile schools, se- 
lected at random, are presented. Others will appear in 
an early issue. 





Lower left: Jacquard weaving at 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Textile School. 
Lower right: A class in weaving at 


the A. & M. College of Texas, Col- 


lege Station, Texas . . . .. 















































Methods of 
F Ixing Looms 


(Article 2, The Harness) 


By B. H. Hawkins 


portant and should be given more than just 

ordinary attention. Some mills make a prac- 
tice of having the loom fixer go back to the loom, 
after having tied on a new warp, and inspecting the 
harness for a final setting after the cloth has been 
removed. From experience I have found that this 
re-setting is necessary, but once done, the harness 
will usually remain set correctly—barring trouble 
such as jack straps, harness straps or one of the 
hooks or screws breaking or pulling out and not be- 
ing replaced properly. Some loom fixers acquire the 
very good habit of checking the harness setting as a 
precautionary measure when they have a flag up on 
a loom. It may be totally unnecessary, but this 
checking requires only a few seconds and may pre- 
vent a future flag, so I think it a good habit. 

The timing of the harness cams is a point that 
is arbitrary. It depends on a number of things some 
of which are as follows: the style of goods being 
run, the construction of the cloth, the face desired 
on the cloth, the weight of the goods, the width of 
the loom, and the speed of the loom. To look a little 
further into some of these it readily can be seen 
that with a light fabric the shed could be opened 
quicker and with less strain than it could on a 
heavy fabric. Therefore, the harness cams might 
be timed a bit later in this instance than with the 
heavy weight fabric and still form the shed satis- 
factorily. Looms running at a high rate of speed 
are timed earlier than a loom running at a low or 
medium speed. This is because the high speed looms 
are made to pick earlier than a low or medium speed 
loom, thus the shed has to be formed earlier in order 
for the shuttle to pass through before it starts clos- 
ing. I have found as a gen- 
eral rule that the higher 
the speed the earlier the 
loom picks and consequent- 
ly the earlier the cams have 
to be timed. On wide 
looms the harness cams are 
made with a longer dwell, 
as the shed must stay open 
longer in order that the 
shuttle may pass through 
it. This is due also to the 
slow speed at which most 
wide looms are run. The 
longer the dwell on the 
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HIS is the second installment of a series 

on practical loom fixing methods. The 
first appeared on page 43 of the July 
issue and discussed the picking and parallel 
This article takes up the proper 
setting of the harness, the beating-up mo-. 
tion, and cover on the cloth. The author is 
not offering his statements as cut-and-dried 
laws of loom fixing, but as the opinions of 
many, supplemented by his selection of 
what he believes to be the most suitable 
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Adjusting the harness on a dobby loom 


cams the quicker the shed has to be formed resulting 
in more strain being placed on the yarn in forming 
the shed. A one-half dwell cam is the best one to use 
for all practical purposes. 

As I said before, the setting of the harness and 
the timing of the cams are arbitrary points, and gen- 
erally each mill has a rule of its own by which all 
harness and cams are set. The rule depends on the 
factors I mentioned and the results obtained after 
experimental settings. For a 40-inch loom, 80x80 
construction, running 160 picks per minute, I found 
that the harness set level with the reed 244 to 2% 
inches from the fell of the cloth gave good results. 
This may not prove to be correct in all cases; if not, 
make a few experimental tests, keeping records of 
the results and the settings will be found that pro- 
duce the best results on the looms. 


Other Factors of Harness Setting 


Harness cams are so designed that the shed 
should be opened with a smooth even motion and not 
cause the harness to be 
jerked either up or down. 
A condition you have 
probably noticed at some 
time is that the treadle 
balls or studs are badly 
worn. When any of these 
parts are worn it is best 
to replace them immedi- 
ately as they will contin- 
ually give trouble and 
shorten the life of the 
harness immensely. Be 
sure that the treadle ball 
stud is in contact with the 
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cam for the complete revolution, otherwise the shed 
will not be formed correctly or at the right time. The 
ball should follow the cam as nearly in the center as 
is possible. If it does not, the cam and ball will wear 
unevenly, thus shortening the life of both parts. A 
point I should like to make here is that the shedding 
motion requires oil. Some mills prefer a grease on 
the cams, but for goodness sakes oil the treadle ball 
studs and the treadle studs. When the treadle stud 

















"Oil the treadle studs . . ." 


becomes worn, the treadle has side lash equal to the 
amount it is worn, and the treadle ball weaves all 
over the surface of the cam, similarly to that of a 
drunk trying to walk a chalk line. Regular oilers 
seem to miss oiling the treadle studs more than any 
other place on the loom, and as a result the studs 
wear out quicker than would be the case if they 
were properly oiled. If you do not believe this, stop 
off a few of the looms in your weave room and check 
up on the side lash in the treadles. 

The harness roll collars are of two sizes for a 
specific reason, to insure that the shed is formed 
and is of the same size for each pick. This refer- 
ence is of course to a plain loom on two harness 
work. If the rolls were of the same size the shed 
would be of unequal size every other pick. This is 
due to the back harness being farther away from 
the fell of the cloth, thus requiring a greater or 
higher lift. The harness cams are of two sizes for 
the same reason. The back harness has to be lifted 
higher and depressed lower so that the set of threads 
that are drawn through the back harness will form 
a shed which will lie in the same plane as the threads 
that are drawn through the front harness. 

The back harness is connected to the larger roll 
and to the larger cam. Be sure that the lay does 
not strike the front harness when the loom is on 
back center. To avoid this the harness roll shaft 
stands may have to be moved in toward the arch of 
the loom. Should the stands be moved check and 
see if the harness are working vertically. The trea- 
dles have notches in them by which the harness can 
be lined up so they will work in a vertical line and 
not at an angle. The harness straps should also pull 
straight up and down and not at an angle. The 
harness screws in both front and back harness 
Should be inserted in a designated place on each 
harness. Thus if all harness have the screws in a 
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certain place the harness roll collars should not have 
to be moved on the shaft in order to have the har- 
ness straps work in a vertical line when changing 
warps and harness. Should the straps pull at an 
angle the harness may not be lined end to end; the 
strapping will also wear out much quicker. 

Another seemingly universal evil in connection 
with the harness is that they are seldom divided 
properly. Walk through any mill and notice how 
many harness straps are lapping on the rolls. The 
harness will not work in a vertical line while this 
condition exists. Before ever trying to set the har- 
ness they should be divided properly. This requires 
only a short time and will save time and labor in the 
long run. 
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Dotted lines show improper setting of straps 


Steel harness are usually run tighter than twine 
harness. This is because they are heavier. It has 
been my experience that better results are obtained 
with a closer setting on steel harness. By a closer 
setting I mean the harness are set closer to the race 
board. 


Results of Poorly Set Harness 


A few results of incorrectly set harness are as 
follows: They may cause the shuttle to be thrown out 
of the loom. A high harness eye on twine harness 
can cause kinky filling. A poor face or cover on the 
cloth may be the result of poorly set harness. The 
harness may be holding the nose of the shuttle at an 
angle as it enters the box, causing undue wear or 
cutting of the shuttle on the bottom. Incorrect set- 
ting may result in overshots, harness skips and may 
sometime cause reedy cloth. 

And, lastly, what I think is the greatest evil— 
poorly set harness retard the shuttle and kill the 
power on the loom, causing it to slam off or tip off. 
Harness setting is another one of the little things 
about loom fixing that has been overlooked and sore- 
ly needs attention in some weave rooms. 


Beating-Up Motions 


The beating-up motion is a reciprocating motion 
imparted to the lay, by means of pitman arms, from 
the crankshaft. This is the operation by which the 
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filling, after having been inserted in the shed by 
the shuttle, is beaten into the cloth. The beating-up 
motion is an important factor in weaving a cloth 
that is smooth and even. 

The shedding cams should be set in relation to 
the beating-up motion, according to the style, weight 
and construction of the goods and according to the 
face desired on the cloth after being woven. For 
instance, on fabrics having a fine or high count 
filling and a small number of picks per inch, the 
shedding motion should be timed late—that is, with 
the harness level when the reed is from %- to l-inch 
from the fell of the cloth. The warp yarn will have 
crossed the filling at this point and the filling will 
only have to be moved forward a fraction of an inch 
before reaching the fell of the cloth. All of which 
tends to keep the filling spaced evenly and in a 
straight line across the cloth. 

On fabrics that have a large number of picks per 
inch, or when the count of the yarn is very low as 
when making a heavy cloth, it is more difficult to 
separate the yarns in order to form a clear shed. 
Therefore it is better to have the harness level and 
the shed closed on the filling when the crankshaft 
is on bottom center, the reed being 214 to 2% inches 
from the fell of the cloth with the harness level; 
this is known as early timing of the shedding cams. 
With this setting the warp yarn has more time to 
separate in forming a new shed, due to the reed 
traveling a greater distance after the shed has start- 
ed being formed. When the reed strikes the fell of 
the cloth it has a tendency to shake apart any 
threads that might be hanging, which helps to form 
a clearer shed. 


Other Points to Be Noticed 


One or two points that it might be well to check 
over in connection with the beating-up motion is as 
follows: Notice the condition of the eccentric pins 
and pitman arms, and be sure that neither of them 
are worn. Be positive that the lay is lined correctly. 
By that I mean that the lay is coming forward the 
Same distance on both ends. Of course the swords, 
the recess in the lay for the reed and the reed cap 
must be correct for the reed to be lined, but the ref- 
erence I am making here is especially in connection 
with the eccentric pins. The lay is usually lined by 
using the inside edge of the breast beam to gauge 
the distance that the lay and reed comes forward, 
though other fixers bring the crankshaft to front 
center and use the distance between the daggers and 
the loom side as the gauge. My objection to this is 
that the protector rods or protector rod bearings may 
not be worn the same amount on both ends of the 
loom, so they would not give the accurate position 
of the lay. The eccentric pins are all marked in a 
certain place. Thus when one pin is turned to bring 
one end of the lay forward the other pin should be 
turned the same distance. By noticing the marks 
on the pins before and after turning them, it is a 
simple matter to bring either end of the lay the de- 
sired distance forward in order to line it correctly. 

For example, should the lay on the right hand, or 
battery, end of the loom be brought forward by use 
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of the eccentric pin in order to center the bobbin 
in the shuttle, when a change of bobbins is effected, 
then the lay should be brought forward an equal 
amount on the lever end to keep the lay in line. 

The rocker shaft collars and swords should be 
tight to prevent side-lash in the lay. Be sure that 
the swords are not forced out of a normal position 
before they are tightened to the rocker shaft as this 
will cause the lay to bow, up or down as the case may 
be, in the center of the lay. Lastly, be sure that the 
pitman arms and eccentric pins are well oiled and 
tight at all times. Leather should be placed in be- 
tween the cuff and the crankshaft and between the 
eccentric pin and the cuff to prevent wear of these 
parts. 


Face or Cover on Cloth 


A very successful general manager of a large mill 
once used the following illustration of a point while 
talking with me. It seems this manager had a boy 
who had aspirations of a better job in his weave 
room. One day the manager was walking through 
the room and passed this boy, at the same time he 
noticed an empty quill on the floor. Calling the boy 
he asked him, in all seriousness, if he would pick 
up a nickel if he saw one lying on the floor. The 
boy, of course, answered that he would. Whereupon 
the manager leaning over to pick up the quill re- 
marked that every quill cost the company at least a 
nickel and the less the company had to pay out for 
supplies the greater the profit they made and the 
higher the salary enjoyed by all concerned. 

This doesn’t exactly hit the nail on the head, as 
the saying is, on the point I’m trying to get across, 
but it comes so very close I thought I could use it 
satisfactorily, besides I had to start somewhere. 
Some superintendents and overseers have the same 
blindness as the boy that overlooked that quill, only 
it affects the company to a much greater degree. 


The Advantages of Good Face or Cover 


This blindness is on a little matter known as face 
or cover on cloth. Literally speaking, it requires 
little more effort on the part of the overseer to at- 
tend to this detail than it did for the boy to pick up 
the quill. Inasmuch as the parts of the loom that 
govern or control this face or cover have to be set 
anyway, they could just as easily be set to produce 
the best results as otherwise. 

Have you ever known of two different mills on 
exactly the same standard style of goods, construc- 
tion, weights and counts being practically the same, 
where one mill sold its product with apparent ease 
while the other mill had to shorten its hours, or em- 
ploy other equally drastic measures, and still had a 
warehouse full of cloth? Not only does a cloth with 
face or cover sell easier, but at times commands a 
better price. The average grammar school child can 
enumerate the results of having a warehouse stocked 
with unsold goods and more piling up all the time, so 
I think it might be well to look into this question of 
face or cover on cloth in hopes that someone might 
benefit by it, especially as it cost practically nothing 
to make cloth this way. 
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There are three ways, that I know of, by which 
face can be put on cloth. First by having the warp 
line at an angle, second, timing of the harness cams, 
and third, the amount of twist in the filling. Looking 
a little further into each of these ways we find that 
by having the warp line at an angle we mean the 
line of the warp from the whip roll to the breast 
beam. 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) shows the warp 
line to be a straight line from the whip roll to the 
breast beam when the harness are level, and it is 
readily seen that both the top and bottom shed have, 
theoretically, the same amount of tension on them at 
all times. This means that the same amount of yarn, 
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warp and filling, will be distributed on the top and 
bottom, face and back, of the goods. I might say here 
the matter of face on goods could be taken care of 
easily, if a reed fine enough to reed the warp threads 
one per dent could be used. But as goods are reeded 
two per dent usually, the warp threads have a ten- 
dency to work in pairs making what is commonly 
known as reed marks or reedy cloth, which forces 
us to seek means to overcome this condition. 

In this second illustration I am trying to show 
how the warp line is affected by raising the whip 
roll and breast beam. 

The reader will notice in this case that the warp 
line has been changed. The distance of the top shed 
from the warp line is smaller, and the distance of 
the bottom shed from this line is greater. This 
means that the top shed will be slack and the bottom 
shed will be tight, comparatively speaking, and the 
threads of the top shed being loose will spread out 
and fill in between the tighter threads of the bot- 
tom shed. Also, the filling being loose will do most 
of the bending when the warp and filling interlace, 
thus being forced to the face of the cloth. This is 
where the effect of the loose twisted filling enters. 
The filling having less twist per inch will more easi- 
ly bend around the warp yarn when the interlacing 
takes place and is therefore forced to the face of the 
cloth, giving a smooth soft finish to the cloth. There’s 
a limit to which soft twisted filling can be used of 
course, because of the breakage that will occur in 
the spinning room and in the weaving, due to the 
lower twist per inch weakening the filling. 

There can be no set or specified twist per inch 
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given as being the best to use to get this face on the 
cloth, as the twist depends on too many factors, such 
as the staple of the cotton, the count of the yarn, 
the speed of the machines, the humidity of the dif- 
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ferent rooms, whether or not the filling is condi- 
tioned before being used, etc. It’s a matter of trial 
and error in each plant to determine the twist that 
will give the best results in good running filling and 
still put a face on the cloth. 

Some plants may have looms with wooden breast 
beams, in which case if it is desired to raise the warp 
line at this point, it can be done by placing a strip 
of wood across the top of the breast beam. This 
will give the same results as raising the sandroll on 
other types of looms. To insure making uniform 
goods on all looms that are running the same style, 
the whip rolls on these looms should all be set alike. 
The best stop motion stands should also be found 
and all stands set alike. As you probably already 
know, moving the stop motion forward or backward 
will influence the size of the shed as is readily seen 
by referring to either of the foregoing sketches. 

After trying out different settings of the whip 
roll and deciding on the one we wanted to use, we 
made a gauge out of a piece of wood and had all 
the whip rolls on our looms that ran the same style 
set up alike. Thus all cloth made throughout the 
room was more uniform than was true before these 
settings were made. There’s a limit to which the 
whip roll or breast beam can be raised; should too 
much tension be placed on the warp yarn there would 
be trouble with the ends breaking out. 

The shedding cams should be timed so that the 
harness will have opened and crossed the loose pick 
before the loom beats up. The warp threads have 
the most tension on them when the shed is open, 
thus the filling will more easily bend the tight warp 
threads and be forced to the face of the cloth. 

The timing of the shedding cams is dependent on 
the kind of cloth being made, etc., early or medium 
timing usually being used for standard print cloth 
and sheeting. The settings of the shedding cams 
have been given attention earlier in this article so 
there is no need to cover them again. 


(This concludes the second installment of the series 
on loomfixing methods. The third part will appear in 
an early issue and will cover boxing the shuttle, the 
protector motion, button-hole selvage, and faulty cloth. 
We hope you are saving your copies of the paper for 
references.—The Editors.) 
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CurRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


NDUSTRY came into the second half of this year 

with a definite turn of the tide that has been 
threatening to inundate the country with radical con- 
trol. Public opinion, that giant slow to rouse but pow- 
erful to check sinister forces when they show them- 
selves getting too prominent, was apparent in the sud- 
den collapse of the 

Public opinion turns CIO strikes. It was ap- 


politico-economic tide parent in the evident, 
if reluctant, withdraw- 


al of support for the CIO by the Administration. 

This labor side is only one phase of the change. 
In legislative circles, the force of public opinion was 
turned on the Administration itself. Your average 
citizen, and his representative, in 1932 and again in 
1936 by vote committed himself to a New Deal. But 
he did not abdicate his sovereign rights, as vested in 
the Constitution, and he did not figure to subject 
himself to political control of all his activities. 

Thus even those whom the defeated conservatives 
had considered radicals turned against such a pro- 
posal as the President’s own pet Court plan. And, as 
in the case of this plan, the proposal of wage-and- 
hour legislation developed widespread public antag- 
onism as giving powers of administration into the 
hands of an individual or a small group which would 
have dangerous possibilities of evil and would serve 
no national good. 

It is by no mere coincidence that the cotton in- 
dustry suddenly picked up new selling activity 
around the first of July, after three months of leth- 
argic trading. The political-economic changes were 
part of the force stimulating buyers. Another was 
the sound operating policy of the mills through the 
period of inactive trading. Still a third was the evi- 
dence that mid-June brought an end to the general 
reaction from the boomlet in commodities reaching 
its peak in March. A fourth was the appearance of a 
new situation in agriculture, promising support for 
national forward movement the coming year. 

While the New Deal in some of its experimental 
characteristics went to untenable extremes, there 
is no discounting the salutary effect upon the cot- 
ton industry of sound features in the NRA. The re- 
cent lull of many weeks served the very valuable pur- 
pose of demonstrating the value of well regulated, 
voluntary control. Incidentally it is likewise, to many 
minds, a demonstration that, whatever legislation for 
control of hours and wages might be necessary, pri- 
vate administration is capable and adequate under 
the new order. 

Manufacturers of gray goods allowed prices to 
drop substantially through the second quarter of the 
year, but it was an unusually orderly decline, by 
contrast with the past. There were reports of some 


lines falling to cost of production or even lower, yet 
they were at a minimum instead of the rule. Tem- 
porary disturbance to confidence was created by the 
wave of strikes which was the most threatening for a 
decade. The increase of cotton acreage and favor- 
able crop conditions also was a temporarily bearish 
element in the goods market. 

General economic conditions turned promising at 
the start of July, however, removal of the incubus 
of CIO domination allowing normal underlying de- 
velopments to appear in favorable light. Spring buy- 
ing of commodities was seasonally slack, the more 
so because of unremitting purchases for about nine 
months previously, finally reaching speculative pro- 
portions which led to the inevitable sharp reaction 
later on. 

That this was no more than an interim setback 
to a normal forward movement became apparent even 
before the end of June. By comparison with the ab- 
normal situation last year, this summer was not ex- 
pected to make a gain, yet it was felt that buyers 
would need to make new commitments earlier than 
usual in the third quarter. It was notable that buy- 
ers of cotton gray goods got into action sooner than 
had been anticipated, especially in view of the un- 


certainty over the market for the raw material. 
Behind the healthy situation in the cotton indus- 
try has been a sound position among retail distribut- 


ors of finished merchandise. It was reported the 
first of July that the sharp upturn in retail inven- 
tories around the first of the year was halted, at least 
temporarily, after April. Stocks were allowed nor- 
mally to decrease the latter part of the spring. On 
the other hand, at the start of the summer they were 
still well below the levels common prior to the de- 
pression. 

Collapse of the strike movement quickly changed 
a serious outlook in consumer trade over important 
industrial areas and once again left it clear that 
manufacturers faced prospects of good gains in in- 
come for 1937 over 1936 in virtually all groups of the 
population. Industrial payrolls were estimated to 
be running 15 to 30 per cent above those a year ago. 
As usual, those in the salaried class were not making 
proportionate gains, yet even here an improving ten- 
dency was seen. 

To many observers the most outstanding favor- 
able development for all business was the indication 
that farmers would reap high prices for a larger pro- 
duction of crops. With high prices prevailing at the 
start of the harvest of the winter wheat crop, and 
world demand expected to absorb American surplus 
in sight, the great farm population bids fair to be 
the main cog in the economic machine the coming 
year. General income, already increased, is the more 
assured with a favorable position for agricultural 
producers whose position as a consumer ramifies 
through all branches of industry and distribution. 
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EW ENGLAND, especially the Berkshire Fine 

Spinning Associates, can take much credit 
for a sound summer situation in the cotton industry. 
It was this district that inaugurated a curtailment 
policy consistent with the decline of orders in the 
spring and thereby brought a 
stabilizing influence into a weak- 
ening market for goods general- 
ly. 

Recovery of broad buying in gray goods became 
most noticeable in the large turnover of print cloths 
starting around the first of July. Nevertheless, in 
line with the leadership in curtailment, it was noted 
a week earlier that business in fine lawns was more 
than seasonally active. Furthermore, the Berkshire 
company had renewed operations after resorting to 
the drastic measure of closing several mills for 
weeks. 

While such changes were going on, the policy of 
curtailment proceeded among other manufacturers of 
the district over the Fourth of July. This irregulari- 
ty was logical, as not all mills ran out of orders sim- 
ultaneously. The whole move was an example for 
the cotton industry at large, meantime, for it dem- 
onstrated to buyers that they must purchase goods 
ahead if they did not want to run the danger of be- 
lated deliveries. 

Leading mills of the section have indicated clear- 
ly that they intend to refrain from making goods for 
stock. Such production is a lever for buyers for con- 
trol of prices in their own favor. This is an obstacle 
to profits for mills in a new era of high wages and 
short hours for workers. It has always been a force 
for seasonal periods of selling below cost and man- 
ufacturers at last have adopted a policy to eliminate 
such conditions. 

Buyers of fine goods in the primary market ap- 
pear to have taken cognizance of the new situation. 
The last of June brought signs of a quickened inter- 
est among converters in gray cloths and right on the 
heels of the first broad turnover in print cloths came 
a heavy sale of fine goods. There was also a de- 
mand for prompt delivery of some goods that had 
been held at mills subject to call. 

Good reports of leading mills in this area are a 
feature of the past month. The Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company of Salem, Mass., reported an in- 
crease from $1 to $2 a share in dividends, albeit this 
was a reflection of substantial profits earlier in the 
fiscal year since conditions at the time were rather 
unsatisfactory and the concern planned its custom- 
ary shutdown for the first two weeks of August. 

Pepperell Manufacturing Company of Boston 
paid $5 a share on June 28. This made a total of $16 
for the fiscal year ended June 30. This organiza- 
tion has had a remarkable record, paying dividends 
every year throughout its history. It has had a life 
of steady progress, in management as well as results. 
Its achievement in paying dividends through good 
times and bad is a tribute to persistent adoption of 
new methods both in production and in marketing 
thereof. 

Among the mill developments of note is the ap- 
proval by stockholders of the Nashua Manufacturing 


New England 
Mill Situation 
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Company plan of recapitalization. New first prefer- 
red stock carrying rights to special preferential divi- 
dends was offered in exchange for old holdings. A 
dividend of $5.50 was to be declared as soon as 
enough stock had been exchanged. 

General Motors Corporation was reported recent- 
ly as entering the New England textile field, by tak- 
ing over a part of the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company plant, in Lowell, Mass., for production of 
automobile seat covers. The new plant is headed 
by E. Clayton and makes corduroy seat covers. 

Hope Webbing Company, of Pawtucket, R. I., af- 
ter a strike which closed the plant and threatened its 
liquidation, finally returned to production. An elec- 
tion held by the Nationa! Labor Relations Board 
found the Independent Narrow Fabric Workers’ 
Union victor over the CIO and the former was recog- 
nized as the sole bargaining agency. The TWOC had 
instituted the strike for new conditions including a 
closed shop. The reopening was provisional, with 
permanent operations contingent upon a meeting of 
stockholders in regard to the previous order of di- 


rectors to liquidate or to move the plant. 
—_—_—#@—__ 


Pickard Heads Alabama 

Cotton Mill Men 

Wayland B. Pickard, general manager of the Na- 
shua Manufacturing Company, Cordova (Ala.) plant, 
was elected president of the Alabama Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at a reorganization meeting held at 
the Mountain Brook Country Club, Birmingham, Ala., 
on July 13. Mr. Pickard succeeds Scott Roberts, An- 
niston, Ala., who has held the office for many years. 
Mr. Roberts was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Other officers chosen were R. W. Jennings, 
Lanett, vice-president; and Neal P. Sterne, Anniston, 
general counsel. Members of the board of directors 
include Fred O. Tyler, Anniston; George S. Elliott, 
Huntsville; Paul A. Redmond, Birmingham; Ben Rus- 
sell, Jr., Alexander City; L. E. Lane, Bemiston; B. G. 
Stumberg, Tallassee; G. Arthur Cook, Montgomery; B. 
B. Comer, Birmingham; and R. Paul Clark, Gadsden. 
In the regular executive session, market and labor con- 
ditions were discussed. 

Following this re-organization meeting, the Ala- 
bama association voted to join with the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Georgia in the operat on of 
a joint traffic department to handle freight rate and 
other traffic matters for the mills of the two states. 
The joint department will be under the general super- 
vision of a joint traffic department composed of five 
mill executives from each of the two states. It will be 
in direct charge of C. T. Kilgore, who for a number 
of years has been traffic manager of the Georgia as- 
sociation, which for a long time has operated a traffic 
department which will now be merged into the joint 
department for Alabama and Georgia. 

a 

The bard Homer once said, ““Many years from now 
a great country will compose a great Constitution— 
and then ignore it.” 

—-. 

The size of the man can be measured by the size 

of the thing that makes him mad. 
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“THE SITUATION’ —as Seen 


Across an Executive's Desk 





July 17, 1937 


N JULY and August the state of public opinion is 
| at its lowest ebb. The mind of the public is so 

taken up with either the weather and its debili- 
tating influence or vacations and their exhausting re- 
sults that concentrated consideration can hardly be 
given over to one subject. No matter the topic of 
business or national affairs which is brought up, one’s 
listeners are more than likely to wave one away with 
a tired gesture and then go right ahead sipping a 
Coca-Cola or a Tom Collins or wishing for both. De- 
spite all of this, we approach the state of the textile 
industry at this time in a mood of optimism which 
cannot be stifled by the heat wave, for things are def- 
initely better. There are many reasons for this pick- 
up and the industry is to be congratulated that cer- 
tain groups and leaders took over the controls within 
the past few weeks and made happy landings for us. 


Prices and Business Improved 


The price structure reached its low in the seasonal 
lull early in July but the elevator did not linger long 
in the bargain basement; it took its passengers right 
back up to the Main Floor and above. While the vol- 
ume of sales of gray goods reached a minimum during 
June with weeks going by and interest being decidedly 
lacking, regardless of price, things picked up slightly 
toward the tail end of the month and during the latter 
part of July there was a marked stiffening of prices 
and demand on all types of grays, including fine 
combed lawns. When the sale of close to 25 million 
yards of print cloths was sufficient to put the market 
up *-cent per yard within a space of less than a week 
we knew that the market was really much steadier 
than in some time. The price stabilization was no- 
ticed throughout all lines of production; in carded and 
combed yarns as well as print cloths, and it was with 
relief that the producer realized that bargain day was 
over. One student of market conditions termed the 
above mentioned sale of 25,000,000 yards and its re- 
sultant price advance as “strategy” pure and simple, 
for he pointed out that while in the market’s weakest 
mood when it was not possible to sell any quantity of 
goods at the lowest prices, it was, at the same time, 
not possible to buy goods at those same levels. With 
only a few sellers willing to participate in an impetus 
from the accepted low it naturally did not take much 
to push the most wanted numbers up. Whatever the 
reason, the result remains that prices are on the 
up-trend, and that there is considerable interest just 
now from converting and retail centers. It is a great 
boost to our market-morale to learn that after all the 
situation has not gone quite to hell. 

Customers’ inventory is still a decided factor in the 
market, for they still have quantities of goods on hand, 
but many other elements enter into the situation and 
it seems almost as if the market had been dragged up 
by its own boot-straps. A great majority of the mills 
took advantage of a tinge of over-production in the 


market to give their operatives a week’s full vacation 
during the Fourth of July period. While the workers 
relaxed and fished, finished goods started to move a 
little more freely and the net result was a general pick- 
up in shipping instructions and a new low in mill in- 
ventory. While astute market-observers had watched 
the glorious profit-era fade out during the closing 
months of 1937’s first semi-annual period, they believe 
now that such an era is more than likely to come back 
before the last half of the year is over. Manufactur- 
ing margins have dropped, it is true, and costs are 
steadily rising, but watchful executives are not going 
to take too much business without considering the cost 
of manufacturing. Many have learned their lesson, 
and those who have not deserve to be scorched. 


CIO Developments 


One of the most interesting developments during 
the past weeks is that of the status of the CIO. With 
public sentiment in general turning against its tactics, 
as practiced in the steel situation, and with labor’s al- 
lies in the Administration pronouncing that sit-downs 
were illegal and wishing for “a plague on both your 
houses” it was clearly seen that CIO, and Mr. Lewis, 
had lost prestige and force. Which brings us back to 
our own sum-up of the situation some months ago 
when we said that the whole thing was a case of 
“strike-fright” on the part of the public, and that we 
had confused Mr. Lewis’ personality with our child- 
hood illusions of the ogre. -As soon as one industrial 
leader stood up and dared say Boo! to him the public 
at large began to quiet its hysteria and see things as 
they are, and not as Mr. Lewis wanted them to be 
seen. Mr. Lewis, we fear, had confused authority with 
authoritarianism which, defined, is authority gone 
mad, with as much difference between the one and the 
other as between law and legalism. Too, his CIO had 
confused authority with liberty in their demands upon 
the industrial organizations. They had not stopped 
to realize that authority, if it became absolute would 
mean the death of liberty; that if liberty became ab- 
solute it would mean the death of order. Without or- 
der we can reach no ultimate goal neither in industrial 
nor labor circles and demands. 

We all know that the Philadelphia Record is in- 
tensely friendly to the cause of organized labor. It is 
so completely pro-labor that we can call it a “labor 
organ.” Yet, the Record comes out with its most 
scorching editorial in years and advocates the theory 
that labor should insist upon legislation that would: 


1—Outlaw strikes in which there is no issue be- 
tween employer and employe—which would mean out- 
lawing jurisdictional strikes, sympathetic strikes and 
general strikes; 

2—Outlaw strikes against any employer with whom 
a union has a contract, unless violation of that contract 
is charged; 

3—Provide for real democracy in unions by require- 
ment that no legal strike may be called without a ref- 
erendum of the membership. 
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I have never seen anyone yet who would listen to 
friendly advice if it was free. Folks resent such 
friendship, but we hope that labor will at least read 
the Record’s suggestions before making a fire with the 
newspaper. 


The Revised Labor-and-Hours Bill. 


The Labor-and-Hours Bill in a revised condition 
was dragged back into Committee early in July and at 
this writing is still there, waiting for the Court Bill 
filibuster to end. While we feel fairly sure that no 
labor-hours action will be passed at this session of 
Congress, for our Capitol Hill folks are too heat-worn 
to go into it thoroughly, we also feel that in its state 
of revision it is much better for us all than at any 
previous time. It is certainly much more flexible 
and is generally in line with recommendations of tex- 
tile industry representatives. 

The revised bill, altered along fundamental lines, 
bears little resemblance to the measure originally 
placed before Congress by the administration. It 
takes away many of the arbitrary powers proposed 
in former measures for the fair labor standards 
board and sharply defines the limits within which 
the Federal body may function in regulating labor 
conditions in industry. 

The new bill will apply to all interstate industry 
regardless of the size of the business establishment, 
with retailing of a local nature being specifically ex- 
cluded from the bill’s terms. The controversial Sec- 
tion 5 of the measure has been so changed that it now 
provides only that nothing the board shall do shall 
impair the right of labor organizations, through col- 
lective bargaining, to obtain better working condi- 
tions than those provided by board orders. Section. 
4 has also undergone a change, and is now so written 
that the board may fix hours down to a limit of 40 
per week and wages up to a limit of 40 eents per 
hour. In other words, here is our long looked for 
“ceiling” for wages and “floor” for hours, with full 
provision for establishment of geographical, section- 
al and industrial wage differentials at the discretion 
of the board. 

The other marked adjustment of the bill is ‘that 
in response to demands from both industry and labor 
the bill provides that the board shall co-operate with 
the Tariff Commission in preventing excessive com- 
petition from low-cost nations. It actually looks as 
if we are getting somewhere with this business, and 
that in the long run we will have legislation which 
will help us good ’uns and throttle the chiselers. 


Cotton Crop Prospects 


With the first government acreage report already 
out our minds turn to the raw cotton prospect for 
this next fall season. On the prospects and price of 
this crop our entire business hinges. We find that 
the acreage is increased, naturally, for it is an in- 
nate quality of the farmer’s blood to plant as much 
acreage as the law allows, and this year with the 
barriers removed he has planted every inch that his 
bank loans would justify. However, the crop will 


run more to shorter lengths than ever before, for 
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we find that in the fertile Delta sections where long 
staple has always held sway that at least one-third 
of the land has been planted in 1-1/8-inch and 1-1/16- 
inch type seed. Long staples are at a premium now, 
and there is no government pool to relieve the short- 
age this year, so those mills which spin the longer 
staples will have to buy early for future coverage, 
and will have to pay through the nose for what they 
buy. Last year the Delta produced around 700,000 
bales of long staples. This year they hope to produce 
that much but the prospect for a bumper crop such 
as was seen in 1936 is not so bright at this time, and 
the possibility is that the actual baleage on long 
staples will approach last year’s crop but not touch 
it. From fairly accurate surveys we find that the 
actual American consumption of long staples is 
around the million mark in years such as 1936 when 
records over a period of years for cotton consump- 
tion were broken. From this we face certain reality 
of an actual shortage in the longer staples. 


American Mills 
Using Foreign Cotton 


Another angle which has injected itself into the 
cotton movement can be given in two recent exam- 
ples: Pacific Mills bought 600 ‘bales of Brazilian 
cotton, evidently for purposes of experimentation, 
and if the cotton proves. satisfactory for their pur- 
pose, and the price cheaper than domestic cotton, it 
is evident that a new market is opened for South 
American growths;. Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
(Russia) shipped their first cotton to the United 
States of America. This shipment consisted of sev- 
eral thousand bales of low-grades, priced very low, 
and will replace American low grades and better 
grade of spinnable waste. The cotton was sold for 
around 8 cents a pound when domestic cotton was 
bringing a bit higher price. The latter incident, to 
our mind, is of more import than the Brazilian ship- 
ment, for Russia is in agreement with the Rust Bro- 
thers for the manufacture and use of the mechanical 
picker, which works excellently on low grades such 
as Russia is producing at this time. 

We have always held that the only way for Ameri- 
ca to hold its own in the raw cotton markets of the 
world was to produce more cotton at less money. Our 
policy of the past few years has made our prices 
prohibitive for foreign mills and they have turned 
to other countries for their supply. Now we are 
faced with the possibility that our own markets will 
be opened to foreign growths of lower grades. Will 
this call for a tariff such as is on Egyptians? It is 
still too problematical to hazard a solution but the 
problem calls for clear thinking. 

And, speaking of cotton—we want to warn you 
fellows about the new type tag that the government 
is putting into bales of cotton from certain gins for 
experimental purposes. The tag is non-removable 
until the bale is in the opening room at the mill; it 
is a metal wire which is hard to detect and which 
runs completely through the bale. We know one guy 
who was unfortunate enough to let one of these slip 
through and what that tag did to his picker was 
aplenty. It cost him a brand new picker, that’s all. 
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Why the COMPRESSIBILITY of CORK 


is vital in spinning all types of yarns! 


HERE’S PROOF OF CORK’S “COMEBACK’”’ O matter how long cork remains 
sos eh under pressure, it will not spread 
| a | . —_— or flow laterally or take a permanent 


set.” This unique characteristic is due 
to the natural cell structure of the 
material itself. 

Under a microscope cork is shown to 
consist of millions of tiny cells con- 
taining still air. When pressure is 
applied, only the air in the cells is 
compressed—the cell walls remain un- 
affected. When the pressure is released, 
cork tends to return to its original 
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{> proportions, just as lively and as springy 
1 One-inch-thick block of the Armstrong's Cork Cot com- as before. . ; 
* position before pressure was applied in a compression test. lo mill men, this exceptional prop- 


erty of cork offers several definite 
advantages. Its greater cushion pro- 
vides a higher margin of spinning 
safety. Its lack of lateral flow and its 
permanent resilience give cork a truer 
drafting surface. Top roll laps, too, 
are less disastrous. For in many cases, 
cots deeply grooved by top roll laps, if 
allowed to stand awhile, will return to 
their original shape and may be put 
back into service without rebuffing. 

This high compressibility is but one 
of cork’s many valuable spinning 
features. In addition, this material 
offers a high coefficient of friction, 
durability, resilience, and resistance to 
liquid penetration. Combined with 
high compressibility, these properties 
assure a roll covering material that 
wears longer . . . spins stronger, more 
uniform yarn... requires fewer changes, 
and reduces roll covering costs as 
much as 50%! 

For the complete story of cork as a 
roll covering material since its intro- 
duction by Armstrong more than 
a | twenty years ago, and for samples of 
es Sesrg the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 






9 Under pressure of 240 oan per square inch, the block 
* of cork composition is reduced to one-half inch thickness. 













i Seamless Cork Cots, write today to 
<> Armstrong Cork Products Co., 
3 Within a few minutes after the pressure was released, the T extile Division, 923 Arch 
* block returned to practically its original thickness. Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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WHAT THE SOUTHERN MILLS ARE DOING 








OTTON Mitt PRopucTts COMPANY, 
C Mill No. 3, Winona, Miss., has be- 
gun a repair and modernization pro- 
gram of the mill building. A new roof 
is being placed over the entire building 
and numerous repairs are being made 
throughout. The interior of the plant 
is being painted a light color. 


Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s stockholders have voted a re- 
capitalization plan for the company in 
order to modernize the plant through- 
out. 


Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton and Export 
Co., Inc., have begun production on full 
schedule. 


Riverdale Mills, Enoree, 8S. C., have 
begun: an addition to the present plant 
with Potter & Shackelford, Greenville, 
S. C., doing the work. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inec., will spend over 5 million 
dollars expanding the Ampthill plant 
or the company’s rayon division which 
is located near Richmond, Va. The 
company is adding extensively to its 
water, steam, and electric systems. 


Ragan (N. C.) Spinning Company is 
moving machinery into the recently 
built addition to the plant. 


Flint Manufacturing Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has purchased new ma- 
chinery ; among that installed is a new 
Allen-Bradley winder. A conveyor has 
also been installed. 


Groves Thread Company, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has installed 12 Whitin 
spinning frames and two new auto- 
matic breakers and feeding machines. 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, Ma- 
con, Ga., has constructed a 3-story ad- 
dition to the plant, 50x200 feet, which, 
with equipment, will cost about $100,- 
000. Q. R. Nolan is the plant engineer. 


City Cotton Mill Company, Newton, 
N. C., has built a two-story addition to 
its plant. 


The Durham Cotton Manufac- 
turing Company, East Durham, 
N. C., has completed a program 
of modernization which included 
the installation of automatic 
looms, the overhauling of other 
machinery, and various building 
improvements. 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
Kingsport, Tenn., is having a one- 
story addition built and work is going 
forward rapidly. 


Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., South Gas- 
tonia, N. C., has provided a modern 
playground for the operatives. There 
are sections for soft ball,.tennis, etc. 


Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tennille, Ga., is building a one 
story addition 56x100 feet. 


Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills have 
begun a general renovation program in 
the village, which includes the addi- 
tion of bathrooms to about 250 of the 
dwellings, and the painting of the in- 
teriors of all the homes. 


Piedmont (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Company will construct a new filter 
plant costing over $50,000, replacing a 
similar wooden structure having only 
half the planned capacity of the new 
plant. J. E. Sirrine & Company, 
Greenville, S. C., textile engineers, is 
in charge of the work. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C., 
plan to construct 50 new residences for 
the operatives; 10 of these are already 
being built. 


Central Falls (N. C.) Manufactur- 
ing Company has begun installing ad- 
ditional looms in the new addition 
which has been finished. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
contracted for the building of a cotton 
warehouse which will cost about 
$8,000. 


The Board of Supervisors of Jack- 
son County, Mississippi, has advertised 
for bids for the construction of a 
building with 60,000 feet of floor space 
to house the wool knitting plant of the 
Jackson County Mills. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Gayle Plant, 
Chester, S. C., has completed an addi- 
tion to the cloth room and sewing de- 
partment which is 100 feet square. The 
second floor of the addition is to be 








used for the expansion of the sewing 
department and the first floor will 
house additional looms. 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills will 
build a second story on the addition 
completed only in April, and will in- 
stall 3,000 spindles which will bring 
the total up to 19,000. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Klkin, N. C., will soon complete an ad- 
dition to the plant, which will be 
74x112 feet. 50 looms will be installed 
on the first floor and carding and spin- 
ning machinery will be placed above. 


Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, 
N. C.; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Valdese 
(N. C.) Manufacturing Company; have 
installed the latest type of piping sys- 
tem as furnished by the Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine Company, Stanley, 
North Carolina. 


Highland Park Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., has installed 
the latest type complete vacuum ex- 
tracting unit for beams and packages; 
the Bath (8S. C.) Mills have replaced 
some of their dyeing equipment; the 
Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
have revamped a two-kier 600 pound 
dyeing machine; and the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, Elkin, N. C., 
has purchased a two-kier 600 pound 
dyeing unit for package and beam dye- 
ing, and one extracting unit; all fur- 
nished by the Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Company, Stanley, N. C. 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., are installing a system of 
long draft spinning. 


Virginia Rayon Mills, Orange, Va., 
are building a two-story addition, 
70x120 feet, E. E. Burress, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., doing the work. 


Weldon (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
built an addition to the plant which is 
used for raw stock dyeing. 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, Rey- 
nolds, Ga., has installed two new 
Whitin one-process pickers. 


Anniston (Ala.) Yarn Mills, which 
have been sold to the Broadalbin 
(N. Y.) Knitting Company, are un- 
dergoing an extensive program of 
modernization, including the instal- 
lation of long draft spinning, single- 
process picking, and increase in 
the number of cards. 
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MORSE 


positive-DRIVE 


in a leakproof 


PRO-TEX 









Illustrated 
aboveisa Morse 
Silent Chainin a Morse 
Pro-tex Housing. The 
perfect power drive 
enclosed in a safe 
clean, compact case. 


The bane of a textile man’s life—grease throwing, oily drives 
and treacherously leaky cases—is ended. Now textile plants can 
use those most efficient drives, Morse Silent Chains, anywhere 





in the plant. 











Pro-tex Housing, a brand new development by Morse, is abso- 
lutely leak-proof. The oil inside the case stays inside! It's 
spotlessly clean. It can’t leak. 


The Pro-tex Housing is made to protect all sizes of Morse Silent 
Chains. It makes available for textile machines of all kinds the 
advantages of Morse Positive Drives—increased production and 
uniformity of product. 
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For complete infor- 
mem €6rmation, call in the 
Morse man in your 
territory, or write 
Morse, Ithaca. 


MORSE SILENT CHAINS. Operate on extremely short 
centers with 98.6% efficiency. Stand up under the hard- 
est usage. The standard of ruggedness and dependability 
in power transmission. 





SILENT CHAINS ROLLER CHAINS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS KELPO CLUTCHES 


MORSE sos/tiveDRIVES 
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New Orleans, July 14, 1937. 


HE DOWNWARD TREND of the cotton 

] market was checked during the 

past month. Liquidation having 
subsided, values displayed more sta- 
bility, and, compared with one month 
ago, are moderately higher. Weather 
and crop conditions improved, there 
was no improvement of consequence in 
the demand for raw cotton in the 
South, but of late there was some re- 
vival in the inquiry for cotton goods, 
with sales reported in excess of mill 
production. Domestic labor troubles 
and foreign political developments 
were disquieting. While many strikes 
have been settled, the foreign political 
situation, especially in the Far East, 
appears to be threatening. 

Sustaining features were: light offer- 
ings of contracts, some trade buying, 
short covering, a somewhat smaller 
than generally expected government 
acreage report, prospects of a much 
smaller world’s carry-over of Ameri- 
can cotton at the close of this season, 
and, perhaps, not much change from 
last year in the carry-over of foreign 
growths, the record large foreign crop 
notwithstanding. Another sustaining 
feature was the trade had probably 
come to the conclusion that weather 
and crop accounts having been un- 
usually good during the early growing 
period, it was possible, if not probable 
for climatic conditions to change to 
less favorable in the future, or during 
the critical months of July and Au- 
gust. Thus far this month, however, 
weather conditions have been general- 
ly favorable. But there is no telling 
what the future has in store, especial- 
ly with precipitation in Texas, Novem- 
ber to June, both inclusive, totaling 
less than normal. However, with av- 
erage weather conditions, if realized 
during the remainder of the growing 
period and during the maturing sea- 
son, there is the probability of a good 
crop since the acreage is reported 10.4 
per cent larger than last year’s plant- 
ed area, because of the use of more 
fertilizer and farm implements, and on 
account of labor being ample. Never- 
theless, future developments on the 
part of the elements have to be reck- 
oned with, as they are likely to have 
their usual important influence on the 
market, which, at the moment, because 
of the apparent need of a larger Amer- 
ican crop, is becoming increasingiy 


Consumption of lint, June 
Consumption of lint, 11 months 
Mill stocks, June 30 


COMMENT 


on the 


Cotton Market 


sensitive to climatic developments in 
the interior. 


Record Breaking Cotton 
Consumption 


The Census Bureau, Washington, re- 
ported that the domestic cotton indus- 
try had established an all-time con- 
sumption record although the season 
has a month to run. In the 11 months, 
August through June, the Bureau 
said, 7,361,737 bales of cotton had been 
consumed by domestic mills. The pre- 
vious alltime “peak” was 7,189,585 
bales for the 12 months of the 1926-27 
season. 





The government report, as of July 
8, giving the forecast on acreage in 
cultivation July 1, 1937, as 34,192,000 


acres vs 30,960,000 last year, was 
somewhat smaller than generally 
looked for. 

Substance of Washington’s crop 


summary for week ended July 13: “In 
the cotton belt temperatures were 
mostly moderate, and rather wide- 
spread showers occurred. In general 
the weather continued satisfactory 
and cotton made good progress, with 
conditions favorable for holding wee- 
vil in check in most sections, except in 
part of the Southwest.” 

The outlook for the continuance of 
good trade in the cotton textile divi- 
sion appears bright. A larger Ameri- 
can cotton crop is anticipated, which 
is expected to sell at a fair price. Ac- 
cording to reports, large grain crops 
are in the making in the United States, 
with good prices prevailing, particular- 
ly for corn. In Canada, however, due 
to drouth, the wheat crop in that coun- 


AMERICAN COTTON 
Aug. 1 to July 9—Bales— This season Last season 


Brought into sight (marketed) _- 


Exports from the United States, including 


Canada 
Spinners’ takings, world 


Stock at all U. S. ports, July 9 —- 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 


July 9—Bales— 


re re eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


American 
Other kinds 


All kinds 





insted noalaeaik 13,966,000 12,980,000 
Sra. AE Re 5,644,000 6,108,000 
fs ta 14,129,000 12,636,000 
a ed Se Oe 1,145,000 1,340,000 

This year Last year 
brik ie Set 3,253,000 3,848,000 
Se AME eB 2,034,000 1,839,000 
ESOP ERE 5,287,000 5,687,000 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 
June 
November 1 to June 30 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JUNE 


Year— 
Exports of yarn, pounds --- 
Exports of cloth, yards ---- 


The above returns would indicate 
that trade in the United Kingdom is on 
the upgrade also, which, is pretty 
much the case throughout the world, 
and reflected in reports of record 
breaking consumption of all kinds of 
cotton. 


1937 1936 1935 Normal 
2.69 1.61 5.07 2.96 
12.11 15.79 21.10 16.63 
1937 1936 1935 
14,000,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 


155,000,000 130,000,000 138,000,000 


try is expected to be small. This fea- 
ture will likely redound to the benefit 
of the United States since good crops 
of grain and good prices would make 
the West prosperous, and a good cot- 
ton crop, with good prices, would help 
the South materially. All of which 
would tend to bring good trade to the 
industrial North and East and to all 





Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 
June 30 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
houses, June 30 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
houses, May 31 
Active spindles during June 
Active spindles during May 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 
States, June. .. 
In New England’ States 
In All Other State 
In the United States 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 
States, 11 months 
In New England States 
In All Other States 


CENSUS REPORT America. 
United States—Bales— Thisseason Last season : 
es ees a 681,000 555,000 J. W. Sanders Cotton Millis, Inc., 
ad Oe 7,362,000 5,744,000 with several plants in Mississippi, has 
ndmiaapsng tepeaialgngar wintapaiain 1,591,000 989,000 had Robert & Company, Inc., engineers, 
ERP RSI PET RH TATE: 3 092.000 4.524.000 Atlanta, Ga., make plans for additions 
rie oe 5 i to the Magnolia (Miss.) plant and the 
AE ERR, ce RLS Oo 4,643,000 5,513,000 Meridian [Miss.) plant. A two-story 
addition, 26x150 feet, will be erected at 
ee ee Byron wnat aes the Magnolia plant, and a 3-story ad- 
-----.------- 24,659,000 22,833,000 dition, 45x103 feet, will be erected at 
the Meridian plant. The total cost of 
Nail ih Bninbil lek ater 068,000 468,000 the two additions, plus equipment, will 
tes mn". B00 «18.000 ——=«é Mout $100,000. 
Be es Re SE: 681,000 599,000 
Advance Thread Company, Salis- 
life Ohad Meares ig gig aati 6,138,000 4,828,000 bury, N. C., is having a building re- 
N08 =----7"--"7-7--7- 334000 ee'000 «seed “in Hendersonville, N. C,, 
FSO RPE Re DPT 7,362,000 5,744,000 where operations will be begun. 
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NEW TEXTILE EQUIPMENT—PUBLICATIONS 





Improved Roving Can 


By Sonoco 
Sonoco Products Company, Harts- 


ville, S. C., have announced the devel- 
opment of an improved roving can, 
which is now on the market. The pres- 
ent can is the result of several years 
of development. Sonoco has been mak- 
ing roving cans for a number of years 


New roving can 


but recently has developed a can of 
greater strength and durability. Sub- 
stantially the Sonoco can is made of 
heavy laminated board. The manufac- 
turers explain that it is treated by a 
special process to give it added 
strength. The can is reinforced with 
metal top and bottom; heavy one- 
piece cold drawn steel bottoms are riv- 
ited to the seven inch metal kick band ; 
a heavy one-piece, seamless metal top 
rim encircles the top, inside and out. 

These cans are made in standard 
green and maroon colors and have re- 
ceived widespread use under varying 
conditions. 


nitninaiidilpioneanioe 


Stainless Steel Equipment 
for Dyeing and Other Processes 


S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
have developed an extensive line of 
stainless steel equipment for dyeing, 
bleaching and other textile processes. 
The products include stainless steel 
dry cans, dye jig tubs, vats, tubs and 
tanks, reels, etc. The manufacturers, 
who have been specialists in stainless 
steel for many years, state that such 
problem as fabric waste through dam- 
age from roughened surfaces, color- 
deadening dyeing, time-loss in making 
color-changes, costliness of equipment- 
replacement caused by wear and tear, 
are overcome through the use of stain- 
less steel. Stainless steel, it is ex- 
piained, does not oxidize either inside 
or outside, it lends itself to welding 
and may be fabricated into shells of 


any desired length and diameter with 
virtually invisible seams which are 
seam-tight. In describing the stainless 
steel dye jig tubs, it is pointed out 
that stainless steel is non-absorbent 
and corrosion-resistant so that it does 
not influence color and shade, and 
since no boiling-out is required, color 
changing is a matter of minutes. All 
inside corners are fully rounded and 
the intersection of corners is spherical. 


cinasiilfpiondaion 


The Model JI and the Model M 
Long Draft Roving Systems 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass., has announced two 
new types of long draft roving frames 
—the Model J1 and the Model M, 
which are similar in characteristics, 
except for certain features in the de 
sign of the roll system, but both of 
which are distinct departures from the 
conventional roving frame formerly 
manufactured by the company, and 
from any system of long draft roving 
devised up to this time. The 4 dis- 
tinct differences in these machines 
from any others are the weighting sys- 
tem, the arrangement of the rolls and 
their construction, the interrelated de- 
sign and construction of roll stands 
and cap bars, and the use of an im- 
proved forming trumpet on the J1. 

An improvement common to both 
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Uniset weighting system, used on 
Model M and Model JI... 


machines is the Uniset weighting sys- 
tem, a sectional view of which is 
shown as applied to the Model M, but 
which is also used in the Model J1. It 
is original in design and construction 
and gives constant weighting on all 
lines irrespective of the roll setting; 
has automatic self-adjustable saddles, 
hooks, and stirrups; has a predeter- 
mined spring loaded weighting; and a 
quick weight release. The newly de- 
signed weighting system overcomes 
the change of roll settings affecting 
the amount of weight on the various 
lines by utilizing independent hooks 
on the front and back roll and employ- 
ing beams instead of levers. 


The source of pressure in the Uniset 
weighting system, shown on the Model 
M, but which is also used on the Mod- 
el J1 as previously stated, is a large 
cast iron weight A resting on a modi- 
fied knife edge B which in turn is sup- 
ported by a hook C. The hook C is 
riveted to the short beam D. The 
short beam D rests on two adjustable 
pressure springs fitted around the 
yokes HF and E-1 and retained in a pre- 
loaded adjustment by nuts and wash- 
ers K and K-1. The yoke E is sup 
ported by the front weight hook F 
which rests on the arbor of the front 
roll. The yoke H-1 is supported by the 
short lever G which in turn is support- 
ed at the front by a special design of 
weight hook H resting on and supply- 
ing the pressure to the second roll. 
The other end of lever G is fastened 
to the back roll weight hook by means 
of a flexible joint N. This construction 
permits a certain definite lateral mo 
tion of the lever J. This lateral mo- 
tion allows the weight hooks H and J 
to assume invariably a free and nat- 
ural position regardless of the roll set- 
ting. Their ability to assume this po- 
sition makes it impossible for the 
weight hooks to bind or cramp, or to 
interfere in any way with the free 
running and easy turning of the top 
rolis. Most important, the weighting 
of the top rolls is always predeter- 
mined, constant, and unvarying. 


The roll syStem on the Model M con- 
tains 3 lines of rolls, the first and sec- 
ond lines being of standard construc- 
tfon, top and bottom, the third being 
metallic and fluted. It is said that with 
this back roll, supplemented by the 
Uniset weighting system, that the rov- 
ing will be more even, in varying de 
grees, depending upon how the fibers 
are controlled and drafted in the pri- 
mary drafting zone. When tension 
draft is replaced by effective draft, in 
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NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


@ The most reliable distributors 


in all sections of the United States 











sell and service Republic Belting, 
Hose, Packing and other Mechan- 


ical Rubber Products. 


These distributors carry ample 
stocks of many grades for prompt 


shipments. Their representatives 
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are schooled by factory experts 
who, whenever required, work 
with them right on the job to solve 


any mechanical rubber problem. 


Back of this highly organized 
national service is the mammoth 
Republic Plant which is equipped 
with every up-to-date facility to 
meet your requirements accu- 


rately and economically. 





ieREPUBLIC/RUBBER 


w YOUNGSTOWN - OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 






Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING @® PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS. 
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Roll arrangement of Model JI, with top rolls removed to show various 
es 8 ae 8 ee. 


the ordinary slubber or intermediate, 
the number of short length irregulari- 
ties is greatly increased. For this rea- 
son the draft in the primary zone of 
the conventional slubber or interme- 
diate must be held to the order of 1.05 
or 1.07, or some similar amount. As 
a result of this condition, the total 
draft on the slubber of conventional 
design must be held to 4.00 or 4.25 as 
a maximum, 

In the Model M frame, on account of 
the effective fiber control built up as a 
result of roll design and Uniset weight- 
ing, the draft in this primary zone has 
been increased to 1.25 or 1.35 without 
the loss of unitormity or the creation 
of linear irregularities of short length, 
or fiber displacement and damage. 
This high relative draft in the primary 
zone has also made it possible to raise 
the effective draft in the final zone. 
Whereas, in the conventional slubber, 
this final zone draft generally reaches 
a maximum of 3.75, in the Model M it 
is normally set at 6.60, an increase of 
77 per cent. 

The roll arrangement of the Model 
J-1 consists of 4 lines of rolls with the 
newly-designed forming trumpet be 
tween the second and third line. The 
back line consists of a pair of metal- 
lic rolls which are fluted to create an 
effective fiber holding unit. The form- 


Rear view of im- 
proved forming 
trumpet of Mod- 
_ 7 Sees 





ing trumpet as used on the Model J-1 
is a one-piece unit which forces both 
selvages of the sliver to the center, 
while the middle of the strand, which 
enters the trumpet in the form of a 
thin, flat ribbon, is held up and out of 
the way by the raised central portion. 
The shape of the trumpet causes it to 
be self-cleaning. 

For a quick weight release, a finger 
hole has been placed in the back top 
roll weight hook, permitting the 
weights to be lifted off the back 3 lines 
of the Model J-1, and the back 2 lines 
of the Model M, with a single finger, 
without the use of lifting levers. The 
interrelated design and construction of 
the roll stands and cap bars is such as 
to induce correct relationship between 
the settings of the top rolls and the 
bottom rolls. The front rol] stand has 
a projecting lip, against which the 
front cap bar block is set and fastened, 
automatically producing the correct 
amount of overhang or setting forward 
of the front top roll with respect to the 
bottom roll. Lubrication requirements 
do not vary from the established ones, 
but it is said that the deep oil pockets, 
wick-fed, in the hooks and saddles 
simplify this important, but trouble- 
some detail. 

—_-@—— 
Aluminum Triformiate in 
Crystal Powder Form 

Hudson Industrial Company, 27 East 
22nd Street, New York City, has an- 
nounced the succeSsful manufacture in 
bulk of Aluminum Triformiate, which 
is now available in crystal powder 
form. This product is of interest to 
finishing plants that waterproof fab- 
rics either in the woven piece or knit- 
ted form and to the dyeing industry in 
general. The company states that the 
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product is chemically homogeneous, 
pure, and soluble in water with great- 
er strength fhan commercial Formiate 
of Alumina. The preparation, it is 
stated, is fully protected by patents. 
—— 


New Hydraulic Truck 


Handles Warp Beams 
Stackbin Corporation, Providence, R. 


I., has developed a new truck for hand- 
ling warp beams weighing up to 2,000 
pounds through narrow aisles between > 
looms. The cradle, which lowers to 
within 9 inches of the floor, is raised 
hydraulically to a height of 28 inches. 
Two brackets, supplied with the truck, 
are secured to the loom and make it 
easy to lower the beam into the loom. 
The Stackbin truck is made in two 
different length wheel bases to fit both 
large and small lIcoms. Its overall 
width is only 18 inches. 

oe 


New Aluminum 


Barrel Runner 
F. A. Lazenby & Company, Inc., 31- 


37 East Lee St., Baltimore, Maryland, 
have announced the Lazenby aluminum 
barrel runner, designed for use in any 
operation involving unwinding from 
skeins, and especially for handling 
light yarns, silk and rayon. The spool 





Aluminum barrel runner 


is 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches 
wide, but the width may be varied to 
suit local requirements. The bearinzs 
are bored to suit the size of the sup- 
porting arm. The construction of 
aluminum, it is explained, makes the 
barrel runner light, durable and 
strong, it is unaffected by mill atmos- 
pheric conditions, and has no protrud- 
ing parts to snare the yarn. 
—_—+$_@}-—- 


‘How to Run a Lathe” 

The South Bend Lathe Works, South 
Bend, Ind., has announced the release 
of the 33rd edition of the machinists’ 
manual, How to Run a Lathe. It con- 
tains 160 pages that are said to con- 
tain the latest and most authoritative 
information about the fundamental op- 
erations of modern lathe practice. In- 
structions on every phase of lathe 
work are given in detail in easily un- 
derstandable language, accompanied 
by more than 300 illustrations. 
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Roller Bearing Spindles cost a little more, but 
THEY’RE WORTH CONSIDERABLY MORE 











@ Here are a few of the spinning frames in the Startex 


(Spartan) Mills that owe their ability to produce large 
packages at consistent high speeds to 28,800 Saco- 
Lowell-S38SF Roller Bearing Spindles. 


When the Spartan Mills go after peak production, they 
do it in a BIG way. In their mills, they use more than 
107,090 of these spindles—one of many examples in 
which the slightly extra first cost of roller bearing spindles 
didn't make a difference. Why should it? Roller bearing 
spindles are worth more because they save more in 
power, lubrication, maintenance, and tapes. Next time 
you consider spindles for either new or existing frames, 
make certain they are SiSf-equipped. 
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=31C FF INDUSTRIES, INC., FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE., PHILA., PA. 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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New Swing Tenter 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 


Providence, R. I., have announced a 
new swing tenter, containing a major- 
ity of the patented features of the 
double beam automatic ball bearing 
tenter, as introduced a few years ago. 
The individual drive of the swing beam 
motion permits the independent opera- 
tion and control of the speed over wide 
limits, it is pointed out, and it is 
possible to operate the fabric at higher 
speeds than previously. The drive has 
been so designed in relation to the 
swing motion as to obtain a uniform 
travel of the goods at all positions of 
the swing, it is explained, thereby pro- 
viding a uniform tension on the filling 
threads during the entire travel of the 
goods over the tenter. This develop- 
ment is accomplished with vibration 
minimized through the medium of ball 
bearings, cut gearing, built-in gear re- 
duction units, cushion type swing mo- 
tion, etc. 
—— 

Catalog by Rockwood 

Rockwood Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has published a cata- 
log of especial interest to mills cover- 
ing the applications of Rockwood sin- 
gle-groove V-belts. It contains a com- 
plete listing, and by using this informa- 
tion the reader may become well-in- 
formed on these belts. 

—— 

Alligator V-Belt Fasteners 

Flexible Steel Lacing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has announced a new fast- 
ener for joining C-section V-belts of 
fabric core, cross weave construction. 





The fastener makes practicable the in- 
stallation, shortening or replacement 
of V-belts on the job without delays 
or the necessity of tearing down expen- 
sive installations. Unique features of 
the Alligator V-belt fastener are the 
double rocker pin supported in bronze 
bushings and the method of holding the 
end plate to the belt end without ma- 
terially weakening the belt or bulging 
its sides. The rocker pin is made of 


special alloy steel hardened to give long 
lasting service. 
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New swing tenter 
_ with automatic ball 
| bearing features . . 


Humidifier for Unit Heater 
The Unit Heater & Cooler Company, 


Wausau, Wis., has made available a 
humidifier to be attached either in 
front of or directly behind a unit heat- 
er. It is not necessary to install air 
lines or extra piping when the humid- 
ifier is installed. The operation of the 
humidifier is at temperatures higher 
than the room atmosphere, which caus- 
es quick and instantaneous absorption 











Humidifier for unit heater 


of the humidifying fluid or gas. It may 
be operated with the unit heater or as 
an individual unit, and even though 
the fan on the unit heater is shut 
down, the humidifying action of the 
device continues to function until such 
times as desired conditions are reached 
in the room, when the ccntrols on the 
humidifier will shut it down. 
—__@—_ 
Centrifugal Pump Catalog 
Aurora Pump Company, Aurora, 
Ill., has issued a new centrifugal pump 
catalog unit as well as other literature 
concerning the improved line of cen- 
trifugal and sump pumps and cellar 
drainers. 
— 


New Color Announced 


in Booklet 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 


pany, Inc., dyestuffs division, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has published a new booklet 
defining the uses of Monastral Fast 
Blue BS, a product recently placed on 
the market. The booklet tells in what 
forms the various types of the color 
are available. It also treats of the 
uses of this new pigment in printing 
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inks, paint, lacquer and enamels, wall 
paper, coated paper, paper, coated tex- 
tiles, etc. In several instances samples. 
of the use of the new shades are car- 
ried in the publication. 
— 

Constant Tension Tape Assembly 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass., has made available a 
constant tension assembly for keeping 
the proper amount of tension on tapes 
on spinning frames. When the tape 
tension is less than normal, the tape 
slips on the spindle, resulting in a wide 
variation of speed from spindle to 
spindle. This in turn causes a varia- 
tion from the predetermined twist in 
the yarn. If the tension is increased 
to a point beyond that required to se- 
cure a condition of no slippage, there 
is a side pull placed on the bolster and 
spindles. The new device is designed 
to overcome all of these operating diffi- 
culties. The principle involved is that 
the movements about a certain part on 
the tension device are always the same, 
regardless of the position it may settle 
into upon the wearing of the spinning 
tape. 

>a 

Fletcher Standard Extractor 

Fletcher Works, 2nd St. and Glen- 
wood dAve., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
made available the standard extractor 
which is said to embody the latest im- 
provements in design and structural 
details. The spindle and bearings are 
flexibly mounted between heavy rub- 
ber rings, adjustable for compression. 
It is equipped with ball and roller 
bearings throughout which run in oil. 
The attached angle countershaft is 
equipped with clutch and tight and 
loose pulley with automobile transmis- 
sion from horizontal to vertical coun- 
tershaft. They are built in four sizes: 
and four speeds, from the 17-inch bas- 
ket to the 30-inch basket, with speeds: 
from 1500 r.p.m. to 1100 r.p.m. 
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Improved standard extractor 


















PILE ‘EM 





® Here is an actual 
mhotograph of a textile ship- 
ment in H & D boxes after 
having traveled 600 miles and 
stacked for 9 days as illus- 
trated. These boxes were then 
e-shipped to the processor 
without re-packing. With 14.00 
Ibs. piled on the bottom box, 
the least sag would cause the 
stack to topple over. But Hinde 
& Dauch “super-strength” tex- 
tile boxes cannot sag. They 
carry merchandise up to 500 
ilbs. with perfect safety, both 
in transit and in storage. For 
complete information, write— 


‘The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
)454 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
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SUPER-STRENGTH CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 
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News ITEMS WITH A TEXTILE SLANT 
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New Representatives to Handle Koroseal Textile Sales 





Mr. Fentriss 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment 
of three new representatives who will 
devote their efforts exclusively to the 
sale of Koroseal materials to the tex- 
tile industry. 

O. F. Fentriss will call on the tex- 
tile trade in the states of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Tennessee. He 
will maintain headquarters in Atlanta, 





Mr. Long 





Mr. Cole 


Georgia. 

J. UO. Cole has been assigned the 
states of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Virginia with headquarters at 
Greenville, S. C. 

I’. W. Long will have charge of sales 
in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont and will have headquarters in 
West Newton, Mass. 


—_—_$oe—_—_— 


Gaylord and Bogalusa Consolidate 
Robert Gaylord, Inc., and Bogalusa 


Paper Company, Inc., have formed, 
upon consolidation, the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, a Maryland cor- 
poration, with principal offices in St. 
Louis, Mo., at 2820 S. llth St. This 
move, without making a change in per- 
sonnel or policies, brings together two 
organizations that have long been close- 
ly associated. It combines the pulp, 
board, and paper mill properties of 
Bogalusa with the large converting and 
selling facilities of Gaylord, in the cor- 
rugated and solid fiber shipping con- 
tainer, folding carton, and bag fields. 
The new corporation is equipped with 
an up-to-date mill laboratory to keep 
in the forefront of pulp and paper mak- 
ing developments. A. Conger Goodyear 
is chairman of the board and Clifford 
W. Gaylord is president of the com- 
pany. 
none “ans 
Russell Gill, Vice-President 


Southern Sizing Company 
Russell Gill, who recently resigned 


his position as sales and technical rep- 
resentative of Stein, Hall & Company, 
Inc., in the Georgia, Alabama and Ten- 
nessee territory, has become associated 
with the Southern Sizing Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., as vice-president. S. C. 
Simmons is president of this company. 
— 

Oswald of Paramount in: Europe 

L. H. Oswald, vice-president of Para- 
mount Textile Machinery Company, 


Chicago, Illl., sailed July 14 for Europe, 


where he will investigate foreign de 
velopments in textile machinery and 
patents. 

—_—_@— 


Veeder-Root Moves 


Greenville Office 


Southern sales headquarters of Veed- 
er-Root Incorporated, manufacturers 
of counting devices for the textile in- 
dustry, have been moved to 231 West 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C. Ed- 
win Howard is southern sales repre- 
sentative. 


mnnistillasimnisen 


American Aniline's Charlotte 


Branch in New Quarters 
American Aniline Products, Ine., has 


moved its Charlotte (N. C.) braneh in- 
to new and larger quarters at 301 E. 
Seventh St. 

custenteliiienean 


Committee Chairman Announced for 


Carolina Yarn Association 
Committee chairmen for the fall 


tournament of the Carolina Yarn As- 
sociation, which will be held at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., October 29 and 30, were 
announced as H,. M. Bailey, Jr., North 
American Rayon Corporation, chair- 
man of invitations; C. W. Causey, Jr., 
Kahn & Feldman, chairman of prizes; 
J. R. Morton, Tubize Chatillon Corpo- 
ration, chairman of entertainment; J. 
H. Mason, Industrial Rayon Company, 
chairman of skeet shooting; and S. L. 
Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Company, 
chairman of golf tournament. 

Two companies were elected to mem- 
bership. They are John P. Maguire & 





Company, represented by Taylor R. 
Durham, Charlotte, N. C., and South- 
ern Mercerizing Company, Tryon, N. C. 

—_—__@-—__ 
Fallstrom With Hercules 

Iver W. Fallstrom has become a 

member of the technical staff of the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and will be located at its 
Providence Drysalters Division at East 
Greenwich, R. I. He has spent 5 years 
at the Aspinook Company as chief 
chemist, and the past 5 years at the 
Sayles Finishing Plants. 

a een 
Textile Drying Research Described 

U. S. Institute for Textile Re 

search, Inc., 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass., has released a 16-page booklet 
describing the purposes, program, or- 
ganization, administration, and financ- 
ing of the co-operative study of textile 
drying under the auspices of the In- 
stitute. It explains how the progress 
reports and other services of the study 
may be obtained, and also contains a 
description of the Institute’s co-opera- 
tive research plan. 

ey wae 


Developments in Koroseal 


Textile Roll Coverings 
The first application of Koroseal as 


a roll covering material was made on 
the cots of a spinning frame in 1935. 
The success of this and the many oth- 
er test installations which followed 
has resulted in its wide use by the cot- 
ton textile industry during the past 
year as a roll covering for various 
types of textile machinery, it is stated 
by The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, the manufacturers. 

The long life of Koroseal roll cover- 
ings is evidenced by the fact that many 
of the cots making up this original test 
installation in 1935 are still delivering 
satisfactory yarn. Other advantages 
of this new synthetic elastic material 
are that it has a high coefficient of 
friction; it may be produced at a con- 
trolled density; it is non-porous; it 
possesses high resistance to oil, grease, 
and chemfeals; and it lends itself read. 
ily to re-grinding. 

Some of the first Koroseal-covered 
cots showed a tendency to cause ends- 
down and licking-up as well as being 
subject to fluting during shut-downs, 
but it is said that these objections 
have been corrected. 

At the present, experiments are un- 
der way regarding the application of 
Koroseal to spindle tape. It is believed 
that impregnating the tape with this 
material will eliminate slippage and 
ceterioration caused by oil and grease. 
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On May 20th we finished and shipped the 12,000th Type S Shuttle Changer for Silk and Rayon. That 


same day we were also making shipments of Types C and W looms as shown. The time has come 





when it is no longer a question of whether a mill should re-equip—they must! Where there lurks any 





doubt we are prepared to make an analysis to show what can be done with modern equipment. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Cherlotte, North Carolina 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD &x SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. l. 
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Wood Joins Royce Chemical 


P. J. Wood, formerly vice-president of 


the Oriental Silk Printing Company, 


Paterson, N. J., has joined the staff of 


The Royce Chemi- 
cal Company, 
Carlton Hill, N. J.. 
and will devote all 
his time and ef- 
fort to the New 
England territory, 
both in marketing 
and service to the 
textile industry. 
He is a graduate 
of the University 
of Leeds, England, 
and served his ap- 





P. J. Wood 

prenticeship with the Bradford Dyers 
Association. During the past few years 
he has planned, installed, and set into 
operation, two new dyehouses and fin- 


ishing plants. Mr. Wood brings to his 
new responsibility a fine background 
of practical experience. Mr. Wood is 
a past president of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists. Recently he had charge of 
starting operations in the new plant of 
Stonecutter Mills, Spindale, N. C. 
—_—__@——_ 

Jester Transferred 

Simeon Jester, Jr., formerly with the 
sales department of the Philadelphia 
office of American Engineering Com- 
pany, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office of this company. Mr. Jes- 
ter will supervise the western Hele- 
Shaw pump and Lo-Hed hoist agents as 
well as be responsible for the direct 
Sales of marine deck auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


—_—_@}—— 
Designers for Industry 


Establish New Office 


Designers for Industry, Inc., Cleve- 
land, O., industrial designers and prod- 
uct stylists, have established New York 
quarters in the International Building, 
Rockefeller Center. H. C. Gooding is 
business manager and George E. Henry 
is sales promotion manager. 

—)— 
Gains of Cottons 

Speaking before the American As- 
sociation of Textile Technologists early 
in June, Charles K. Everett, manager 
of the new uses section of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., sketched the ef- 
forts of the Institute to capitalize to 
its fullest, the results of the handi- 
work of the technologists. Mr. Everett 
pointed out that National Cotton Week, 
with its some 40,000 participating re- 
tailers, was the most spectacular event 
of cotton promotion. He told of the 


intense competition between cotton and 
the other textile fibers, and described 
the two-way cent-a-bale plan which has 
the active support of mills representing 
about 70 per cent of the spindles in 


COTTON 


the country. Mr. Everett explained 

that closer co-operation will be neces- 

Sary between research workers and the 

Institute in the future, if cotton pro- 

motional work is to go forward. 
—_—_@_—_——_ 


Colored: Stapling Wire 
by Acme Steel 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, II1., 
now makes stapling wire of almost ev- 
ery color. The new product is called 
Colorstitch and affords an easy and 
economical means of dressing-up cor- 
rugated or fiber board shipping car- 
tons; a sample board showing a few 
of the colors is available. Colorstitch 
is obtainable in colors that will blend 
or contrast with plain or printed car- 
tons; it is made in all standard 
stapling wire sizes and has rust-resist- 
ing qualities. 

a 
Air Shipment Facts 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, O., has published a booklet 
in collaboration with American Ajir- 
lines, Inc., entitled How to Ship by 
Air Express. In it shippers are re- 
minded of new merchandising possi- 
bilities open to them since development 
of air express to its present efficiency. 
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Samples and special merchandise, for 
instance, can be shipped over-night to 
almost any point in the country. Cor- 
rugated fiber boxes are used extensive- 
ly in air express because of their 
strength and light weight. No outside 
wrapping is required. 


hgiiillliciingia 
A ——— Evener Pedal 
or Pickers 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass., have improved the sen- 
sitivity of the No. 7 evener on pickers 
to a considerable degree by refining its 
construction, eliminating superfluous 
weight, and reducing friction by im- 
proved design. Lighter and stronger 
materials are now used and anti-fric- 
tion bearings are substituted for plain 
bearings where deemed necessary. 
Tests on this evener were so satisfac- 
tory that it is now standard equipment 
on all of the new one-process pickers. 
In the new construction the round 
pedal shaft has been supplanted by a 
heat-treated steel knife bar which has 
been accurately machined; it is fast- 
ened in a rigid and substantial manner 
to a steel cross girt between the frame 
sides. The improved evener may be 
adapted to old pickers. 





Obituary Items 


Harry P. MEIKLEHAM, agent of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, 
Ga., passed away on Friday evening, 
July 23, following a heart attack while 
at dinner in New York City. Captain 
Meikleham, one of the pioneers and 
leaders in southern textile manufactur- 
ing, had been at Lindale for 37 years. 
He was 65 years of age, and only last 
June was paid a remarkable tribute 
at Lindale, by the people of that com- 
munity, on the occasion of his 65th 
birthday, the event being reported, 
with a tribute to Captain Meikleham, 
on page 62 of the July issue of COTTON. 


Ropert E. ROYALL, 84, passed away 
at his home in Wake Forest, N. C., 
June 14. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Royall Cotton Mill. Mr. 
Royall was prominent in the affairs of 
Wake Forest College and in the local 
eommunity. 


E. T. Swuirzer, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Shelby, N. C., and of the United 
weavers, Inc., Lowell, N. C., passed 
away June 19. 


ANDREW E. GREENE, who held an ex- 
ecutive position with the Worumbo 
Mills, Lisbon Falls, Me., passed away 
at his home at the age of 77. 


Wiwram E. CHaApwick, who had 


been associated with the Newburgh (N. 
Y.) Bleachery for about 40 years, 
passed away the middle of June. 


Davip F. SHORT, overseer of weav- 
ing, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va., passed away at the 
age of 60 recently. 


W. C. Boso, 54, formerly general 
manager of the Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., passed away at his home 
in Greenville, S. C., after a few days’ 
illness. He organized the Bobo Weav- 
ing Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., and re- 
mained with that company until only 
a short while ago. 


CLEVELAND D. WetcH, Sr., 54, vice- 
president and agent of the Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills, Inc., passed away July 
8. Mr. Welch died following a heart 
attack. He had been connected with 
the Cramerton Mills for 30 years. 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Company, Inc., Providence, R. 
I., passed away at his home in East 
Providence on July 7, after an illness 
of three weeks. He had spent his en- 
tire business career with the one com- 
pany, coming to Arnold, Hoffman & 
Company, Inc., immediately after fin- 
ishing his schooling. He was 58 years 
of age. 
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VALUE PROVED BY EXPERIENCE 
ACME BALE TIES—FOR BALES 


Heme Steebstrafy—FOR BOXES 


FIBRE, 
woop, 
CORRUGATED 











@ “Millmen have learned by years of experience that ACME Bale Ties are depend- 
able, smooth and clean—that they assure neat, good-looking bales. 


“ACME Steelstrap enables faster packing, safer, more economical handling and ship- 





ping of textiles in wooden or corrugated boxes, cartons or bundles. Damage claims 


are reduced, pilferage is prevented and costs are lowered. 


‘““*My Second Strap-Book’ contains many important time- and money-saving sug- 
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gestions. Mail the coupon for your copy, today. There is no obligation.” ,. Stecbstraps 


AUME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.: 603 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Ill.: 2847 Archer Avenue 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2847 Archer Ave., Chicago, III. 


[] Mail a copy of “My Second Strap-Book.” 


_] Have Doc. Steelstrap get the details for an analysis of our 
shipping problem. I understand there is no obligation. 








Boston, Mass.—Charlotte, N. C.—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





Epwakp L., Martin, vice-president of 
the H. & B. American Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. IL. has been elect- 
ed president of the company succeed- 
ing the 1 ate 
CHARLES E. RILEY, 
who passed away 
June 4. Mr. Mar- 
tin has been with 
the company since 
1899 when he 
served as appren- 
tice in the vari- 
ous departments. 
He has worked at 
jobs from road 
fitter for the cur- 
pany, being sales- 
man, and sales manager, to his present 
position with the company. When the 
Ameriean company was formed in 
1912 Mr. Martin was elected secretary. 
He is also interested in the Booth 
Manufacturing Company, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., the Palmetto Cotton Mills, 
and is a director in a number of other 
corporations. 





E. L. Martin 


R. D. Harvey, assistant agent since 
1930, has been made agent of the Pep- 
perell Mfg. Company, Lindale, Ga., 
succeeding the late Captain H. P. 
MEIKLEHAM. Mr. Harvey has been with 
the plant since leaving Georgia Tech. 


NEWTON G. HARDIE has resigned as 
superintendent of the Inman (5S. C.) 
Mills to become assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Gossett Mills, An- 
derson, S. C., operating the Riverside, 
Toxaway, Ladlassie and Gossett Fin- 
ishing plants at Anderson, and the 
Williamston, 8. C., and Pendleton, S. 
C., plants. J..W. Woop is general su- 
perintendent of these mills. 


Epwin H. ARNOLD has been elected 
first vice-president and treasurer of 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., manufacturers of chemi- 
cals, indigo, dyestuffs, starches, gums, 
etc. to succeed the late EDWARD M. 
JOHNSON, whose death is reported in 
the obituary column of this issue. 


W. G. McCottum, who recently re- 
Signed his position as head of the cot- 
ton department of Marshall Field & Co.. 
manufacturing division, Spray, N. C.. 
is now associated with Gilbert & 
Thompson, cotton brokers, Greensboro. 
North Carolina. 


©. ©. (Cat) ANDERSON, formerly con- 
nected with Graton & Knight Compa- 
ny, has become associated with the 
Charles E. Schieren Leather Belting 
Company, of New York City. Mr. An- 
derson will continue to maintain head- 
quarters in Greenville, S. C., in his new 
connection. 


J. MANNING Bott, formerly overseer 
of weaving at Brandon Corporation’s 
mill, has been made superintendent of 
the Gossett Mills, Williamston, S. C. 
Mr. Bolt has also been with the Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, Ware 
Shoals, S. C., and the Lumberton (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills. 


ARTHUR S. JARRETT, formerly assist- 
ant general manager of the Gayle 
plant, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C., has become general superintend- 
ent of the Highland Park Manufactur- 
ing Company, Plant No. 3, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


H. W. Wuritcoms, who has been 
manager of the Lumb Knitting Com- 
pany at Pawtucket, R. I., one of the 
plants of the Marshall Field & Com- 
pany Manufacturing Division, has 
been transferred to the general offices 
at Spray, N. C., as director of pur- 
chases for the manufacturing division. 


Horace G. Wooppury has been made 
manufacturing agent of the Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass. He has 
been with the company since 1930. 


W. H. Tayvor has resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the Slater (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Company, a position he 
has held since 1927. 


E. L. McCormack, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent and _ designer, 
Springs Cotton Mills, Gayle Plant, 
Chester, S. C., has resigned to accept a 
position in the same capacity with the 


Spencer Corporation, Spindale, N. C. 


J. A. TALBERT has become superin- 
tendent of the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, 
succeeding E. T. ComsBs, who has be- 
come general superintendent of the 
California Cotton Mills Company, 
Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. MILLeR has been made super- 
intendent of the Southern Brighton 
Mills, Shannon, Ga. 


He formerly was 





superintendent of the Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Company, Rockingham, N. 
C., where he is succeeded by W. P. 
CaRGILL, formerly of Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma. 


C. Kister, Spindale, N. C., has been 
made carding superintendent of the 
Smithfield (N. C.) Manufacturing 
Company. 


R. L. Huusey has been made gen- 
eral overseer of carding and spinning 
at Edna Mills Corporation, Reidsville, 
North Carolina. 


PAuL Poe has been placed in charge 
of the waste department of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 


J. A. Burt, formerly overseer of 
spinning at the Laurel (Miss.) Mills, 
Inc., has been made overseer of spin- 
ning at the Avondale Mills, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


CHARLES BLOUNT, JR., formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the United 
Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., has be 
come acting president of the company 
succeeding RvuDOLPH BOEHRINGER, re- 
signed. 


W. THoMAS Love, Jr., has been made 
treasurer of the Spencer Mountain 
Mills Company, Gastonia, N. C., suc- 
ceeding his father, the late W. T. 
Love. Mr. Love, Jr., formerly was with 
the Ranlo Manufacturing Company, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


WILLIAM J. CREGAN, who has been 
with the Ware Valley Manufacturing 
Company, Ware, Mass., for 18 years, 
has been made superintendent of the 
plant, succeeding ROBERT VINCENT, re- 
signed. 


CHARLES H. DimickK has been made 
general manager of Textile Dyeing & 
Printing Company, with plants at Pat- 
son, N. J., and at Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Dimick succeeds WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
and NORMAN CASTLE, formerly general 
manager and sales manager, respec- 
tively, and will fill both of these posi- 
tions in his present capacity. 


GEORGE LopGE has been made over- 
seer of finishing at the Elm Mills, Til- 
ton, N. H. 


CHARLES E. WILLIS has resigned his 
position as overseer of carding, LaFay- 
ette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become as- 
sistant to the superintendent, Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C. 


(Obituary Items on page 94) 
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Recognized by 


cotton manufacturers for 


QD iuurs 


as giving maximum savings in 





spooling, warping, and weaving 


departments. 
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The oldest Automatic Spooler and 
High Speed Warper were installed 
in 1917 and are still in operation 


on a two shift basis. 
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POT-LIGHT 


Aa Keeping on top is no 
5 ee easy job. Ask any movie 


Pe se star—opera singer—radio 
<<: favorite. The spot-light is 
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Stee field of Paper Carriers. 
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ee for so many years that to- 
day the Textile Industry 
automatically looks to 
them for solution of all 
paper carrier problems. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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“A Mill within a Mill” 


Since this series is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent J1m’s part of the conversation, and 


(Note: 


those in italics are Orp-T1IMeEr’s part. It should be noted 
that, because Jim predominates in this interview, this meth- 
od is exactly opposite to that usually used in these con- 
versations. ) 


HA! HA! HA! Oh, Ha! Ha! Look at him. Don’t 
he look dignified bobbing up and down on that merry- 
go-round. Hey there, JIM. 

Well, for the love of Mike, if it ain’t OLD-TIMER 
himself! 


Yeah, and JIM, you need not fool yourself by think- 
ing that that pair of dark glasses will keep people 
from knowing you. I only wish a bunch of your dof f- 
ers could have seen you on that merry-go-round. 

Oh, I was just taking my grand-son here for a 
ride. 


Sure, Jim, just like I take my grand-children to 
the circus; you know I don’t care anything about the 
circus myself. 

Certainly, OLD-TIMER, you’re telling me? 

Now since we have both shown what good liars we 
are, suppose we just let the grand-children ride the 
merry-go-round and do all the other things they want 
to while you and I sit here in this cool spot for a good 
chat. 

You know, OLD-TIMER, I haven’t seen you since 
last spring, and I have a lot to talk about and prob- 
ably one or two things I would like a little advice on. 

O. K., JiM. You changed tobacco? What kind is 
that you’re smoking? 

Yes, believe I have changed since I saw you last. 
Have some? 

Oh, no, I'll stick to the old reliable that I’ve been 
smoking for 20 years, but I am glad to see you have 
changed, JIM. 

Glad to see I’ve changed? What’s the idea? Just 
what is it to you, OLD-TIMER? You got stock in this 
tobacco company, or something? 

Not anything like that, Jim. I am just glad to see 
that you are still not too old to change your habits and 
I only hope that proves you can also change your mind. 


We old timers, JIM, who are not alert enough to real- 
ize that we must change our old ways of thinking— 
our old ways of managing help, and, in fact, practical- 
ly all the ways we have been doing things—well, it’s 
just going to be too bad, that’s all. 

Now you are talking, OLD-TIMER, and that brings 
up one of the questions I want to ask your advice 
about. 

O.K., shoot, JIM. 

Well, you know they gave me an assistant. 

Sure. I heard about it. What kind of a chap is 
he, JIM? 

Oh, he’s one of them textile graduates, and I sup- 
pose he thinks he knows all there is to know about 
manufacturing, but I can take care of that, all right. 
The thing I can’t quite figure out in my mind, OLD- 
TIMER, is that the boss came around the other day 
and after saying some pretty nice things about how 
long I had been with him, etc.—and, by George, he 
still has not forgotten how I brought that card room 
out of a hole and how the spinning and weaving pro- 
duction picked up—he winds up by saying: “JIM, you 
can have two weeks off; go down to the beach and 
have a good time.” 

Gosh, that’s fine, Jim! That’s the kind of a boss a 
man will just work his darn head off for; you are sure 
some lucky guy to be working for such people— 

Hold on just a minute, OLD-TIMER. That all 
sounds darn fine and everything, but I have been won- 
dering if the boss wanted to get me out of the way for 
two weeks in order to give that young whippersnapper 
assistant of mine a chance to show what he can do— 

Shut up, fool! Haven’t I just got through explain- 
ing that we old timers must be big enough, broad- 
minded enough, unselfish enough—you are just a 
jealous old fool; I thought you had more common 
horse—no, Jim, don’t fool yourself. If that boss of 
yours wanted to replace you he is not weak-kneed 
enough to go at it by being good to you; he'd just say 
“Scram! Here’s a month’s salary to tide you over un- 
til you can get another job.” ’Tain’t like it used to be, 
Jim; these mill presidents have changed some of their 
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This is a composite photograph of 
a REEVES Speed Control Engineer. 
He represents the combined fea- 
tures of 84 REEVES representatives 
who are located in every leading in- 
dustrial center in the United States. 
This man is at your service—with- 
out charge—to see that you get cor- 
rect speed control. He is factory 
trained. He has an average of 17 
years’ speed control experience in the 
field. He has engineered an average 
of 2100 Speed Control applications 
covering practically every type of 
driven machine. He gives his entire 
attention to this specialized work. 
To meet all problems in machine 
speed adjustability, REEVES offers 
not only the most complete line of 
modern speed control equipment, but 
what is equally important the experi- 
enced engineering skill to get results. 
Today the work of a REEVES en- 
gineer may involve speed control for 
a boring mill to machine huge pipe 
lengths, ranging from 8 to 30 feet in 
diameter; tomorrow it may be a ma- 
chine to polish diamonds. But with 
his wide experience and the complete 
line of REEVES Speed Control equip- 
ment to draw on, the customer always 
gets the correct application. 


COTTON 


You may have a processing, speed- 
up, or cost-cutting problem right now 
which can be immediately and perma- 
nently solved by accurate speed con- 
trol. Why not talk with a REEVES 
engineer? Let him explain how sim- 
ply and efficiently REEVES Speed 
Control works; how it provides an 
infinite number of operating speeds 
on the machines it regulates to com- 
pensate for costly variable factors that 
affect the quality and quantity of your 
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output. Let him give you a quick pic- 
ture of the complete REEVES line 
built around three basic units—the 
REEVES Transmission for accurate 
speed variation over wide range and 
heavy duty service; the Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulley, a simple direct drive 
for light h. p. machines; and the 
Motodrive, which combines in one 
compact unit, a motor, speed vary- 
ing mechanism and reduction gears. 
Write us. No obligation. 


LON T Re 





mReEEVE S$ 


UNEQUALLED EXPERIENCE... COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT... NATION-WIDE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


REEVES PULLEY CO., Dept. T-87, Columbus, Ind. 
Send FREE copy of latest edition of your Speed 
Control Handbook, which describes and illustrates 
the complete REEVES line and its use in all types 
of industrial plants. 
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ways of thinking, too. Now forget it and be happy in 
the realization that you have a boss who is not only 
appreciative of your long years of faithful service, but, 
by golly, is big enough to prove his appreciation by 
making your load lighter by furnishing you an assist- 
ant and thereby giving you an opportunity to sit in 
his office with him to discuss the bigger problems he 
is facing today with all the complications he is con- 
fronted with in Federal legislation, the impending la- 
bor problem, what to spend money for in order to pre- 
pare your mill for that inevitable depression that will 
be showing up again some of these days, and— 

O. K., OLD-TIMER, I guess you are about right, so 
let me tell you about my new mill— 

New mill! Are they going to build a new mill, 
JIM? 

No, OLpD-TIMER, I have built a new mill right in- 
side of the one we have. 

Quit beating the devil around the stump, Jim, and 
tell me what you are talking about. 

Sure, just give me time, will you. 
what gave me the idea: 

I go to one of the textile meetings and hear some 
fellow tell about running 2.00-hank intermediate in 
his spinning to make 30s warp, or I hear some other 
fellow say that a setting of 12-gauge on his feed plate 
to licker-in gives him the best breaking strength and 
another fellow will say a 10-gauge gives him the best; 
someone else says five doublings on drawing is better 
than six doublings, and some other fellow explains 
about something else. Well, how in the dickens am I 
to find out what is best for my mill, out of all these 
things I hear discussed? Then my boss comes along 
and he says he hears that such-and-such a mill is using 
15/16-inch cotton and getting a better front roll speed 
and’everything than we are getting with our full inch 
cotton, and, gosh! all I can say to him is, “Now, boss, 
you know 15/16-inch cotton can’t give better results 
than l-inch, but he isn’t satisfied; he says, “Yeah, I 
know that’s what they all say, but, darn it, that mill 
is using 15/16-inch cotton and Mr. X showed me his 
cost sheet, and their manufacturing cost is as low as 
ours; their production is just as good as ours—they 
are simply saving the difference in cost of 15/16-inch 
and 1-inch cotton, which you know is quite an item 
with the pounds we are turning out now. 

You see, OLD-TIMER, just telling the boss that 
15/16-inch cannot give as good results as inch cotton 
does not satisfy him simply because everybody has al- 
ways said so. Well, anyway, I wanted someway to 
show my boss about these things he hears other mills 
are doing, and I wanted someway to show myself 
about all these things I hear discussed at the textile 
meetings, and the things I read about in the How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE department of COTTON. 

You know we have 10 slubbers, so I set aside the 
necessary cards to run one slubber and marked enough 
card and drawimg cans to run that slubber so I could 
keep this stock entirely separate from everything else 
in the mill. This is just one-tenth of our mill, having 
10 slubbers in all. 

I also painted the base (not the top) of enough 
slubber bobbins to run two intermediates; also suffi- 
cient intermediate and speeder bobbins, to run about 


Anyhow, here’s 
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62 spinning frames with either the intermediate or 
speeder bobbin going to the spinning. Then, with 
about 300 looms set aside for running the stock from 
these spinning frames, you see, I have a complete 
“laboratory mill” right inside of our regular mill. 
What a satisfaction it is now to say to the boss when 
he tells me that a certain mill is doing this and that: 
“O. K., boss, we will set up our machinery in our ‘lab- 
oratory mill’ and give that idea a three-monthg’ or six- 
months’ test right along beside our regular mill, and 
by having that testing boy keep an accurate record of 
breaking strength, variation in numbers, ends-down 
on spinning and fly frames, spoolers, warpers and 
looms, by George, you will not have to have so many 
arguments about what we think is best; confound it, I 
will know what I am talking about.” 

You see, OLD-TIMER, we compare the tests from 
our “laboratory mill” with the tests from our regular 
mill and by letting the tests run for a number of 
weeks or months in order to get the varying manu- 
facturing conditions caused by outside temperatures, 
humidities, etc., etc., we obtain definite information 
which is dependable and accurate so far as our local 
mill conditions are concerned. Then too, by having 
one-tenth of the machinery composing our “labora- 
tory” all the overseers and assistant overseers, sec- 
tion men and operatives can observe the operation of 
the machinery, both in the “laboratory mill” and the 
regular mill, and if there is a difference, that is, if 
one set of machinery operates more efficiently than the 
other, out of all of these people, some of whom are 
pretty close observers, a number of them will be able 
to give us some pretty good practical information to 
compare with our theoretical data. 

Of course, if we want to make a test on a differ- 
ent cotton from that which we are running, it will be 
necessary to run our sample cotton through the picker 
room separately and store it as picker laps to operate 
the laboratory cards which run the one laboratory 
slubber. These, and many other details of the lab- 
oratory mill will naturally work themselves out as we 
wish to put the different tests through our laboratory 
mill. However, don’t forget that all settings of ma- 
chinery in the laboratory mill must be restored to the 
original of the regular mill before starting any new 
tests. For example, if we are testing to find out the 
best speeds and settings on drawing rolls we of course 
put our experimental settings and speeds on the 
drawing in the laboratory mill. 

Now, when we have finished making this test we 
make sure to restore the drawing speeds and settings 
in the laboratory mill to the same settings and speeds 
in the regular mill before we start a test on anything 
else. All of the settings, speeds, etc., in the labora- 
tory mill must be the same as those in the regular 
mill except the speeds, settings or what not on the 
particular machines we wish the experiment or test 
to be based on. 

Oh, boy! is my boss pleased, and am I pleased, and 
are the overseers pleased. You remember, OLD-TIMER, 
when you had that brain storm about the low grade 
(75 per cent strips, 25 per cent dog-tail cotton) yarn 


(Continued on page |11) 
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LET A NORTH 
SERVICE MAN 
} “CLEAR THE 
TRACK’ WITH 
BETTER SIZING 
METHODS... 


a NORTH SERVICE 
man ready to come to your mill 
and assist you in clearing up the prob- 
lems in your sizing methods—assist 
you in determining the most efficient 
and modern system of sizing to meet 
your individual conditions—assist you 
in securing the results necessary to 
make yours a higher quality produc- 
tion and speed up sales. 

Every NORTH SERVICE man is a 
trained and practical mill man and you 
have only to drop us a line for his 
assistance. 


FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 
P. 0. Box 844, ATLANTA, GA, 
Phone Main 3230 
P. 0. Box 92, MARIETTA, GA. 
Phone 250 
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Eliminating Soot from Yarn 
in the Spinning Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In accordance with the question on sooty yarn by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6657”, which appeared on page 127 
of the June issue of COTTON, and in which he stated 
that he thought sooty yarn was caused by the humidi- 
ty, I am pleased to list my experiences with this prob- 
lem of the spinning room. 


1. Direct causes of sooty yarn 
a. Smoke and dust (main cause) 
b. New rings 
ec. High traveler speeds 
d. Too heavy travelers 


2. Aggravating factors 
a. Bad weather (“ceiling zero’’) 
b. Long run of doff (fine yarn or large pack- 
age) 
c. Excessive long draft (hairy yarn) 


3. Elimination of causes 
a. Smokeless air 


b. Electric power 

ce. Sell coke to village instead of soft coal 

d. Displace air in spinning room frequently 
by blowing in filtered air 

e. Draw out old air if possible on floor level 
(tin pipes leading from spinning room 
to picker room) 

f. Change to warp-wind instead of filling- 
wind 


As a matter of fact, a spinning mill built in the 
country, driven by electric power, the smoke stack 
(for heating only) built so that the frequent breezes 
will blow all smoke away from the mill, will have little 
complaint about sooty yarn. 

On days of “heavy air”, dust particles and soot 
particles seem to ride in the air, partly dissolved in 
the vapor. Naturally, if this vapor condenses it will 
settle on the yarn, depositing all impurities at the 
same time that are riding with it. It is, therefore, 
not the humidity as the contributor suggests, but the 
impurities in the vapor. 

This point may be proved by putting yarn in plain 
water or by running yarn on a wet twister—there 
will be no soot. 

A tiny 1/64-inch fiber has to be revolved a con- 
siderable length of time in sooty atmosphere before it 
turns black. Warp-wind covers the preceding layer 
quick enough, before the protruding fibers will have 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 
We cecknent for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. Fhis department is open to all. 
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time to accumulate soot, and the soot cannot accumu- 
late in any one spot. 
The only effective remedy is to remove the soot 
from the air. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6663 


— 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice on page 127 of the June issue of COTTON 
that your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6657” is having trouble 
with sooty yarn in his spinning room. 

Our experience with sooty yarn has been that its 
presence is more noticeable in winter than in summer. 
I think this is true of most every mill. We observed 
that most of the trouble showed up on the second 
shift, which quits at 11 P. M., and when the mill was 
being steamed heavily, during cold weather. 

The windows were closed tight and under this con- 
dition the heated area of the mill was from the roof 
downward. This hot air formed a cushion and pre- 
vented the cooler air that was around the spindles 
from rising. The motion of the spindles kept the cold 
air circulating around the spindles and it gathered 
more and more soot; the spindles revolving in this 
same air collected the soot from it. 

We came to the conclusion that as we did not have 
soot in the summer when the windows were open that 
it was a matter of proper circulation of air. Our mill 
has monitors, which are easily opened, and we thought 
that by opening them slightly so that the circulation 
of the air would be better, the air around the spin- 
dies would be permitted to rise. We put this idea into 
practice and it eliminated sooty yarn. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6657” keeps his windows tight- 
ly closed. Our method is just the opposite. We crack 
the ventilator windows just enough to permit some of 
the hot air to escape which allows the excessively hu- 
midified cool air to rise, thus preventing the soot from 
collecting on the yarn. 

Our system is by no means perfect because the hu- 
man element enters into it. Experience will teach 
how much to open the ventilators, but if the fellow 
who is responsible for the opening of them fails to 
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‘keep his eye open and ventilate the room properly, 
. then the results are not so good. 
Preventing excessive humidity in the room is a 
‘big help in alleviating sooty yarn. It is obvious that 
excessive humidity will make a heavier air, which 
will not rise without some method of assistance. 
This method has been valuable to us and I see no 
reason why it would not work elsewhere. 
| CONTRIBUTOR No. 6668 
SS 


Preventing Travelers Unthreading 


after Doffing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6643” is having trouble with his 
travelers coming unthreaded after doffing.* He is 
using a No. 1 round-point traveler, 2-circle on his 
2114s warp, and a 5/0 round-point traveler, 1-circle on 
the 24s filling. 

It is my opinion that this contributor could mini- 
mize the trouble which he is experiencing on his spin- 
ning by changing his warp traveler from a No. 1 
round point to a 1/0 square point 1-circle, and his fill- 
ing over to the square point traveler instead of the 
round. It has been our experience that the square 
point travelers do not wear the rings any faster than 
the round ones—certainly not to an appreciable ex- 
tent. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6692 


cannsistiipemcniine 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have just read the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6643” who is having trouble with the yarn unthread- 
ing from the travelers at doffing time. I have had this 
same trouble and the only thing that I found which 
stopped the unthreading was to get a smaller circle 
and a square point traveler. I don’t see how either 
the square point traveler or the round point traveler 
could wear the ring faster than the other as either one 
has only one place where it bears on the ring. I have 
changed over a room from round point to square point 
travelers without impairing the running of the work. 
I do suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6643” try the 
square point traveler with a smaller circle—he could 
try several until he found the right one. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6693 
——___ — 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to answer the question by “‘CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6643” who is having trouble with his trav- 
elers coming unthreaded after the doff. I had this 
same trouble on different numbers (other than 21%s 
warp and 24s filling) and changed to a square point 
traveler. I also made a test after changing over and 
found that the ends down at doffing on square point 
travelers per 1,000 spindle hours was 15.1 and on the 
round point travelers 40.0, so I am still running square 
point travelers. 

In changing from round point to square point trav- 
elers it is necessary to use a heavier traveler. It 





*The original question appeared on page 117 of the May issue 
of COTTON; another answer appeared on page 131 of the June 
issue—The Editors. 
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would be a good idea to have the supplying company 
send several samples of about thé number needed and 
a test could be run to ascertain the best suited trav- 
eler for local conditions. 

I cannot answer as to which traveler will wear the 
ring most, but if one has greater production than the 
other, then new rings could be bought on the profit 
from the greater production. | 

CONTRIBUTOR Ne. 6694 


a 


Why Blame the Overseer? 


WHEN THE article entitled “Ideas on Card Set- 
tings’’ came to us and the author, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6531”, used the card settings “tight and 
loose’, the editor said that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6531” was getting himself into deep water. Sure- 
ly enough, here is a man that does not agree with 
him and gives us some pertinent comments. _He 
goes further to state that often when bad condi- 
tions prevail in a room that the overseer is not 
responsible for them because he is unable to get 
them corrected for reasons over which he has 
no jurisdiction. This is a thought to bear in 
mind—before we criticize too severely and be- 
fore we replace our men.—Asst. Editor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


On page 113 of the March 1936 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6531” gives us his ideas on card 
settings and says that he accepted a job in a mill 
where he found that the tards were set just any way, 
that the cylinders and doffers were faced and jammed 
and that there were different settings at all points, 
etc. Well, for these to be faced we all know that the 
wire on the cylinder must have been raised or the 
flats were set too close; these conditions cause trashy 
and neppy work at the cards. “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6531” goes on to say that if the overseer had known 
his business he would never have allowed these condi- 
tions to occur in his room. 


I do not agree with him for putting all the blame 
on the overseer. I do not think it is his job to take 
the gauges away from any grinder and go over the 
settings of the card. Most overseers have lots of oth- 
er things to take up their time, which makes it im- 
possible for them to go over cards that the grinder 
has just set. 

In his third paragraph, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6531” 
says that they tore the cards down just as if they 
were going to move them and then he finished up with 
a list of settings that they used. After the cards 
were re-set and started up, they produced a good 
clean web with a 16-grain average flat strip. 

Now if the cylinders and doffers were faced as he 
said they were, I can’t see how the re-setting would 
make such a big improvement as he would have us 
believe it did. All the re-setting in the world would 
not make such an improvement. 

The first thing he should have done was to check 
the settings of the cylinder and doffer and flats to 
make sure that they were clear of each other and to 
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fix the jams in the doffers. Then the cards should 
have been cleaned properly and given a good grind- 
ing. After this, they should have been re-set and our 
friend would have secured good, clean, smooth webs 
from them, providing that they were set accurately. 

He gives us a list of the settings which he used. I 
do not agree with him on this loose and tight method 
of settings. Take the screen lip to the face of the 
cylinder setting which he gives as a “loose 10/1000- 
inch”, feed. plate-“loose 10/1000-inch or tight 12/1000- 
“inch”, flat comb “7/1000-inch (not to rub flats)”; I 
think that the card grinders should be taught to set 
the cards as accurately as possible—let’s forget this 
‘ “loose and tight method of setting; there is nothing 
aceomplished from it. 

. Jf the grinder sets to the particular gauge he will 
-not-go wrong or will he be worried with any overseer 
. taking the gauges away from him and going over his 
-settings; he will keep them himself and in so doing 
_keep himself and his overseer out of trouble. There 
are times when the condition of the cards prevents 
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the grinder setting the flats on the cylinder as close 
as he would like; when the flats are set to a cylinder 
which is backed under or raised, it is not wise to set 
too close. The cylinder should be re-drawn as soon as 
possible. Often the cylinders are not re-drawn and 
the grinder is instructed to hammer down the fillet 
and get the raised wire back in place. Seldom will 
this wire remain down and the grinder must continue 
to hammer the fillet down at every grinding. 

This is not the overseer’s or the grinder’s fault 
because both know what should be done but they must 
wait for permission from the officé before a man from 
a card clothing company can be secured to do this 
work. 

It is difficult sometimes to convince officials what 
should be done and then often they themselves can- 
not authorize the work or the company cannot stand 
the expense—so let’s check up before we put all the 
Xlame on the overseer for bad card settings and fo1 
other bad work in the mill. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6678 
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“Cotton's Clearing House 


NOTHER example of the service that a magazine 

like COTTON affords its readers is shown by a 
question which we received from a correspondent who 
asked, “What causes the ends on a roving frame run- 
ning 16-hank roving to run slack and jump out of the 
flyers after the bobbin is one-quarter full? The ten- 
sion was proper at the beginning of the doff (when 
the frame was started).”’ 

We passed this question along to Fay H. Martin,* 
who is an authority on roving frames and who has 
been a contributor to COTTON for a number of years; 
he replied as follows: 

For making 16-hank roving the frame should be 
equipped with 6x214-inch flyers, thoroughly balanced 
with all of the pressers perfectly free to revolve 
around the tube leg of the flyer, and the pads in prop- 
er adjustment. The slot in the tube leg should be 
closed to a gauge that is .005-inch in thickness. The 
edges of this slot should be very smooth and well pol- 
ished, the work being done by an experienced flyer 
maker. 

Twist: Twist is governed by the stock being used 
and by the conditions at the mill. There should be 
enough twist to ensure the roving running off the 
bobbin in the spinning creel without stretching or 
breaking. When tested on a roving tester it should 
write a chart above the 6 line with an average on the 
7 or 8 line. 

Lay: “Lay per inch” lengthwise of the bobbin 
should be open enough so that the wood can be seen 
at all points. Avoid crowding the lays. Let each lay 
be distinct and separate but not too open. Lay is a 


very important factor for good tension on a roving 


frame. 
Tension: After the twist and lay have been estab- 





*Mr. Martin has written a series of articles which appeared in 
CoTTon from time to time. A dozen of them are available in ‘‘The 
Roving Frame’, which may be secured from CoTTON’s book de- 
vartment for the price of one dollar. 


lished the tension becomes almost automatic. How- 
ever, it cannot be figured but is arrived at by the trial 
and error method. If a chart of a full length bobbin 
will not follow an average line as determined by the 
twist, the frame has cone trouble, which can be over- 
come by having a new outline turned on the bottom 
cone. 

If the foregoing is followed closely, the ends should 
not fly out of the tube leg. 

In the same letter from the correspondent he asked 
another question as follows: “I notice on a few card 
flats that the wires have become deflected or crossed, 
possibly due to faulty setting of the flat stripping ap- 
paratus, which is a combination of wire and bristle. 
Is there any way of getting these wires back in place 
again?” 

One of our friends answered this by saying “I can- 
not suggest any satisfactory method of putting de 
flected or crossed wires back again to their original 
pitch. 

“A prevention of further trouble along this line, 
however, could, in my opinion, be obtained if the wire 
stripping fillet were eliminated from the spiral strip- 
ping brush. 

“The continuous action of the wire stripper fillet 
against the card flat wires, which is the case in ques- 
tion, is injurious to the card flat wires. This is be- 
cause the spiral brush is a combination of wire and 
bristle. Also, the points of the card flat wire are 
kept dull because of the continuous action of wire 
against wire.” 

COTTON is always glad to receive questions on any 
mill subjects from its readers, and will in turn pass 
them along to its friends for information, without re- 
vealing the source of the question. Then the answer 
to the question is sent to the asker immediately, prior 
to publication. Submit your practical questions 
through us as the clearing house. 
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a sin 


He suddenly launched a bitter attack on his 
competitors. 

He hinted at unfair practices...implied that 
all his rivals were selling inferior goods. And 
he blared forth these insinuations in full-page 
newspaper ads. 

The National Better Business Bureau pointed 
out that the type of advertising he was doing 
was harmful to the entire industry...tried to 
persuade him to change his copy. 

“No, sir!” he shouted angrily, “I won't 
change a single word of it!” 


**Mind your own business!”’ 


He said he’d thank us to mind our own busi- 
ness. He knew what he was doing...and hadn’t 
his products been a big success? 
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“Of course they have,” we admitted, “and 
will you please take a slip of paper and write 
down the reasons why your products have 
been so successful?” 

Grudgingly he wrote: “Quality—Purity— 
Price—Service.” 

“That’s funny,” we said, “you don’t say a 
thing about attacks on competition! Yet your 
last full-page newspaper ad used a quarter of 
its space to talk about how bad your competi- 
tors are. Maybe you are spending 25% of your 
advertising money to stress a point that doesn’t 
matter!” He promised to think it over. 


Apparently he did think it over... for the 
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attacks stopped almost at once. And he hasn’t 

printed a single word of knocking copy since. 
co * & 

Corrections of misleading or unethical adver- 

tising are made by the National Better Busi- 

ness Bureau at the average rate of more than 

one a day. 


Yet this is just one of the many services of 
the Bureau that are available to any legiti- 
mate business. Working tactfully, diplomati- 
cally and in strictest confidence, the Bureau 
will gladly help you solve such problems, 
whether you are a member of the bureau or 
not. 


The National Better Business Bureau is a 
non-profit corporation, supported solely by 
the voluntary contributions of more than 600 
business firms. Mail the coupon for the free 
booklet, “How to Use the National Better 
Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 

405 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me a copy of “How to Use the 
National Better Business Bureau.” 


Namie. a SEL 
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Overhead Cleaner Helps Prevent Gouts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6617” requested some informa- 
tion on page 153 of the February issue of COTTON con- 
cerning the method of cleaning in the spinning room 
to prevent gouts in the yarn, and also asked for help 
on the proper setting of the snick plates on the Bar- 
ber-Colman spooler to remove gouts. I will not offer 
anything on the setting of the snick plates because 
several men have covered this subject on page 129 of 
the June issue. 

However, with the overhead cleaning system “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6617” can keep the lint from accumu- 
lating, because the cleaner, or blower, will keep the 
back and front guides and the creels from being coated 
with lint which will get in the yarn, and, at the same 
time, he can give his spinners more sides because the 
cleaner helps to do their cleaning and also makes the 
work run better. 

If the contributor is having as much as 60 per cent 
of his loom stoppage due to gouts, it will pay him to 
look into this overhead cleaning system, for I feel 
sure that it will help him to increase production in 
both the weaving and the spooling. This system is 
quite expensive, but, on the other hand, it will help 
to stop the gouts that cannot be gotten rid of other- 
wise. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6688 
ee 


Experience on High-Draft Roving Frame 


Editor’s Note: Discussions such as the follow- 
ing are of immeasurable benefit to other mill 
men. Wherever there is a gathering of cotton mill 
men the subject of long draft roving is liable to 
arise. So if you have discovered something new 
about processing, let us use it in this department 
—for the good of all. Or if you have a question, 
we will publish it. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have recently installed one of the high-draft 
roving machines in our card room, and I wish to sub- 
mit this report to our readers as to its advantages and 
few disadvantages. I am not recommending the ma- 
chine to you; I am just reporting on the operation 
and production of the machine from trial operations 
in our plant. 

First, the operation of the machine is a less labor 
load upon the operator, especially in creeling in the 
stock of the preceding process. We have less doffs 
per 8 hours per man. In creeling it reduces end piec- 
ing, thus reducing thick and thin places in the rov- 
ing, which on our present frames of 102 spindles re- 
quires exactly 204 ends to be pieced in the creel, 
whereas a frame of 102 spindles of the high-draft 
type would require only 102 ends to be pieced up, 
or one end to every spindle. 

The cleaning on this new frame is done similar 
to our regular cleaning on the present type of frames. 
However, the bottom clearers will have to be cleaned 
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on the half full bobbin because linters form clearer 
waste very fast on the bottom clearers due to the 
speed of the front rolls. This cleaning is done on 
our present machine but the clearers are much easier 
to reach. The back rollers do not turn so fast; there- 
fore clearer waste accumulates very slowly, eliminat- 
ing the cleaning of the back clearer at the half doff. 
The new frame does not accumulate as much linters 
on the back of the frame as our present type because 
we have sliver in the back in cans instead of roving 
in the creel. <A creel of cans will run around 40 
hours, thus reducing creeling time. The frame will 
run a doff in around two hoars. 

On this sample frame we are producing 2.50 hank 
roving, 14.40 pounds per spindle. 

From our roving test I find the roving runs very 
evenly; however it will run more evenly if the hu- 
midity does not reach over 55 per cent. If the hu- 
midity is high the frame runs fine; however, if this 
roving is run on the roving tester I find that it is 
soft and uneven. I have noticed that we have very 
few ends to come down while the frame is running, 
thereby giving us more even work. 

We think the only disadvantage of the frame is 
cleaning the back bottom clearers. The operator has 
to squat under the wooden creel roll to clean them as 
the space between the rolls and the roller beam is 
low and will not easily permit the hand to reach 
through from the front. This type of frame will re- 
quire a lot of cans. However this is no disadvantage 
as the creels will be kept much cleaner and this will 
eliminate much extra cleaning that we have to do 
now. 

I think this frame has a lot of advantages, some 
of which are less labor cost, less white waste or 
waste to be re-worked, requires less lubrication, bet- 
ter quality of yarn, less handling of raw stock, and 
a reduction in power consumption. This frame will 
make even roving provided our laps are even and of 
a regular weight. We will have to maintain regular 
weights throughout our cards and drawings, so as to 
produce a regular weight sliver for the machine. This 
is important because we have no doubling in the creel 
as on our present intermediates. If the drawing 
sliver is even in weight, i.e., yard to yard, this ma- 
chine will produce an even hank roving. 

This machine is neatly and substantially con- 
structed, having steel casing covers instead of wood. 
The main bearings, in fact all principal bearings are 
lubricated by the high-pressure method, thus elim- 
inating the conventional type of oil hole method 
which is open for dirt and lint accumulation, and of 
course this does not give the most satisfactory lu- 
brication. 

In conclusion, I may say that the roving is creeled 
in the spinning room two ends per spindle, and of 
course this will produce more even yarn; therefore, 
this will improve the quality of the finished goods. 
I may say also that the breaking strength per skein 
is about the same as yarn made from a 1.45 hank 
roving, one end in the creel. However, this is gov- 
erned mostly by the length of staple and grade of 
cotton used in the manufacturing process. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6667 
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KETTLE 


COST 


Without exception, wherever Houghton’s 
new cotton warp sizes have been tested, 
sizing costs have been reduced from 25% 
to 75%. Consider what this can mean! 


And, further, an increase in weave-room 
oduction— h 3U—i d 
production—as much as 0/co—I1s reported, 
because these sizes make warps stronger, re- 
duce shedding or sticking to cylinders, per- 
mit the yarn to split freely asit passes over 

the lease bar. 


There’s no reason why you should not en- 
joy the advantages many mills are now get- 
ting from Houghton’s Warp Sizes. Write 
us, or ask the Houghton Man for a dem- 


onstration. 


- - . make us prove it! 


E ° F ° H O U G H T O N & C O ; 905 South Main St., East Point (Atlanta), Georgia. 


240 W. Somerset St. Philadelphia 
DO AMMEN ES AL a a a 
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Like Peas In a Pod 


One of the paramount features of our aprons is 
UNIFORMITY. Efficiency depends upon the precision 
in which draft aprons are made. 


These aprons will not vary more than 5/1000 of an 
inch at any spot. Furthermore, each apron is uniform 
in thickness and exact size with all others in the same 
shipment, and uniform with previous shipments! ‘They 
look alike—perform alike—are alike—like peas in a pod. 


Gauge Tested licens at ax tall 
Textile Aprons 


Our aprons are made of the very finest of Bark tanned 
leather or chrome leather and properly beveled to insure 
a sure fit when applied. Rough finish inside to grip; 
smooth finish outside for an even flow of the yarn. 

Keep a supply of “spares” on hand for that emergency. 
When we know the exact type and size you use, we can 
fill your orders without delay. 





Better Aprons—Better Service 


Better Prices 


WARP S I Zz E S A Better Buy! 








In every particular you will find our aprons a better 
buy, and you'll save money at the same time. We can 
afford to charge less, as our plant is devoted entirely to 
the production of these aprons and our overhead is kept 
low. We pass these savings on to our customers, 


Satisfaction guaranteed in every particular! 


Better Send for Samples! 
Address Dept. C-3 


Give these aprons a trial at our expense and see for 
yourself how superior they are and figure how much 
money you can save. Write for free samples, telling us 
the type of spinning machinery you use. If your require- 
ments are other than our regular sizes in stock, we can 
make them to specification or sample. Get a supply 
today. 








Better Buy | 
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Electrical Stop Motion for Roving Frames 


N ELECTRICAL STOP MOTION for roving frames has 

been invented by Early B. Jones of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. The stop motion 
operates by a break in the roving without imposing any 
strain upon the roving or resistance to its movement 
through the machine. When a strand of roving breaks, 
the machine is stopped, and a signal light on the end 
of the frame is automatically lighted to attract the 
attention of the operator. 


The principle of the stop motion will be seen in 
the accompanying sketch. It will be noted that a 
scavenger roll, A, similar to that used regularly on a 
spinning frame, is added underneath the front bottom 
roller on the roving frame; it is connected in the con- 
ventional manner to a pivoted lever which is of elec- 
trically conductive material. 


When a break occurs in the roving, the loose end 
wrapping around the front bottom roller or around 
the scavenger roll causes the opposite end of the lever 
to contact a contact pin, B, located on the end of the 
piece of spring steel, which operates the disconnect 
switch, stopping the machine and lighting the signal 
bulb on the end of the frame. This solenoid switch 
functions in the same manner as does the solenoid 
switch in the electrical stop motion on drawing frames 
and combers. 


The sketch shows the stop motion applied to a con- 
ventional 3-roll drafting system, but it is also applic- 
able to the newer types of long draft roving frames. 
The advantages of a satisfactory stop motion for rov- 
ing frames are evidenced, in less waste, better pro- 
duction, increased work assignment and consequently 
increased earning power of operatives. Such a device 
is especially applicable in the case of long draft roving 
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Cross-section of new electrical stop motion for rov- 
ing frames. This is shown on a conventional three- 
roll frame, but it is applicable as well to the newer 

es. A substantial installation has been made in 
the Bibb mill at Columbus, and trial installations 
have been made in a number of other plants 


where the reduction in creeling affords greater oppor- 
tunity for increased work assignments. 

Mr. Jones, the inventor, has assigned the patent, 
No. 2084810, to the Bibb Manufacturing Company of 
Macon, Ga. 
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Answers ’Wash’s” Questions 


EDITOR COTTON: 

So “WASH” has decided that contributors number 
“6570”, “6569”, and “6575”? are one and the same. 
You are correct, “WASH”’. 

You say that you have already admitted that you 
were wrong for once in over 20 years. Now I am not 
that good for I have been wrong many times in try- 
ing out my ideas; also, I have found myself to be 
wrong at times in trying out the ideas of others. 

Before I try to answer the questions* you say will 
make everyone so much wiser, I wish to state that all 
my experience has been practical experience, if prac- 
tical experience means working in the mill, digging 
the things out for yourself as they come up from time 
to time. Thus, if you prove anyone wrong it will not 
be a textile graduate; I only attended school until I 
passed the tenth grade. The first overseeing job I 
was placed on I did not even know the rule of three, 
or should I say how to use this rule in order to figure 
a change. It did not take me long to learn, however. 





*These questions by “WASH” appeared on page 90 of the July 
issue of CoTtTTon.—The Editors. 


[ have now been cotton milling for 27 years and I 
still do not know it all because I learn something new 
every once in awhile. 

Now to try and answer the questions “WASH” has 
given: 

1. Referring to any differential, what is meant 
when we state “the additional compounded speed or 
additional impetus caused from the cone’’? This is the 
excess speed which is imparted to the bobbin over 
and above that of the spindle, also above that impart- 
ed by the jack shaft through the compound. This ex- 
cess speed is changeable at each change of the frame 
through the movement of the cone belt to a different 
position on the cones in order to wind the stock de- 
livered by the front roll onto the bobbin at a uni- 
form rate of speed while the bobbin is increasing in 
diameter at each change of the frame. 

2. Why is the Holdsworth compound a more sim- 
ple proposition regarding the cones than a compound 
wherein there is a differential or difference in speed 
between the spindle and the bobbin? If I figure it 
out correctly, on a Woonsocket frame, vertical shaft 
type, jack shaft making 446 r.p.m., the spindles will 
make 1370 r.p.m.; the bobbin driver or plate gear will 
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The modern textile mill is discarding 
many obsolete practices, one of wh: ch is 
their perspective on the question of re- 
freshments for employees. The old ‘*Bug- 
a-boo’’ has been turned into an ally, for 
scientific tests have proven that the extra 
light meals and refreshing drinks increase 
the worker’s efficiency at least 14%. 


Get the right angle on this important 
question. Save the lost time strolling back 
and forth to remotely placed concession 
stands by supplying their refreshments 
RIGHT AT THEIR MACHINES. 


Let the WRIGHT COLD DRINK AND 
FOOD CART solve the problem in your 
mill, just as it has in many others. It is a 
scientifically designed cafeteria on wheels, 
insulated, electrically heated and refriger- 
ated for supply hot and cold foods and 
drinks of many varied kinds and is made in 
sizes to fit any requirement. 


WRIGHT also has a specialized indus- 
trial feeding service, including  super- 
vision of cafeterias, lunch rooms, stationary 
and portable canteens, etc. May we tell 
you about it and give you further details 
on the WRIGHT CARTS? Drop us a line 
today. 


WRIGHT CO., 101 Cone St., N.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





get THE Rich 
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: Martha Mills 





A Few of 
the Many Users 
are: 
Abbeville Cotton 

Mills 


Aragon-Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills 


Avondale Mills 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Brandon Corp. 
Callaway Mills 
Clinton Cotton Mills 
D. E. Converse Co. 


Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. 


Dunean Mills 
Excelsior Mills 
Judson Mills 


John P. King Mfg. 
Co. 


Lydia M lls 


Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pepperell Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co. 
Stark Mills 
Winnsboro Mills 
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e INSIDE DIAMETER 
e OUTSIDE DIAMETER 
e ENDS 


@ Complete Machining—especially the inside 
diameter—marks the greatest single advance- 
ment in the production of Bronze Bars within 
the past 25 years. ... Johnson UNIVERSAL 
Bronze—the pioneer of completely machined 
bars—offers you the most economical bearing 
bronze on the market. 


Modern maintenance is more than ordinary 
replacement—it demands improved perform- 
ance. Only the highest quality bearing bronze, 
cast in the proper alloy will guarantee the low- 
est cost maintenance, the longest bearing life 
and the most satisfactory machine operation. 
The alloy of Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze 
—S. A. E. 64; Copper 80, Tin 10, Lead 10— 
has a reputation of more than 60 years as the 
best general purpose bearing bronze available. 


Order Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze accord- 
ing to the finished bearing size. This saves 25% 
in weight in addition to the savings in tools 
and machining time. Only a 1/64” cut is nec- 
essary to bring the bar to size. Complete stocks 
are carried by leading Industrial Supply Distrib- 
utors in order to give you immediate service. 


Try Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze and you 
will agree that it is the most economical, most 
satisfactory bearing bronze on the market. 
Write today for a copy of Bulletin 360—and 
the address of your nearest source of supply. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 





Ve BEARING HEADQUARTERS ee 
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make 400 r.p.m. with the bottom cone raised, which 
will drive the bobbin 1373 r.p.m. 

If I am right, then the cones will have to be mod- 
ified or their hyperbola curves so made. Also, their 
starting diameters will have to be constructed to les- 
sen this excess speed which is above that of the spin- 
dles, as well as modified to the excess speed which is 
required to wind the stock delivered by the front roll, 
in order not to stretch the stock and break the ends 
down when the frame is in operation with the bottom 
cone lowered. The Holdsworth eompound is made so 
that the spindle and bobbin speeds are equal when the 
bottom cone is raised; the cones are therefore modified 
to the delivery of the front roll only. Of course, the 
speed of the frame and the type of flyers are to be 
considered on both the old and new type compound or 
differential. I am only stating their differences as I 
see them. 

3. Can the same cones be used on both the Holds- 
worth and any new differential? If not, why? The 
same cones cannot be used on both the Holdsworth 
and the new differential. The same reasoning which 
is given in the answer to question No. 2 applies. In 
addition or a further reasoning of the same, there is 
a lagging behind of the plate gear (this being the 
Daly differential). The jack shaft makes 1.115 revo- 
lutions to each revolution of the plate gear. This dif- 
ference in speed is partially taken care of by the gear- 
ing between this gear and the bobbin shaft. If I 
have figured correctly, there is a difference of speed 
between the jack shaft and this plate gear of 46 r.p.m. 
while the cone is raised. When it reaches the bobbin 
and spindle there is only a difference of 3 r.p.m., or 
to be accurate as to the figures I arrived at, it is 
3.25 r.p.m. The speed of the spindles actually figures 
1369.85 r.p.m. while the bobbin figures 1373.10 r.p.m.: 

4. When the cones are modified for any differ- 
ential motion, should more factors be considered than 
with the Holdsworth motion? What are the factors? 
When the cones are modified for a differential mo- 
tion, the excess speed of the bobbin over the spindle 
is not derived or imparted from the cones. This ex- 
cess must be taken care of in the diameters and out- 
lines of the cones. 

5. Which type gives us the most simple and sure 
foundation of a pair of cones, the Holdsworth motion 
or any differential? Please explain fully. The Holds- 
worth motion gives the more simple outline to the 
cones in that they do not have to be modified for the 
excess speed not derived from the cones as explained 
in the answers to questions Nos. 2 and 4. 

As I am not a designer of textile machinery I can- 
not say I am positive the answers to these questions 
are correct. They are just my ideas. “WASH’’, fhe 
questions you asked certainly sound like a textile 
school as they ask you the same question in so many 
different ways and the answers have to be an almost 
exact repetition of the answer to some former ques- 
tion that one has to be careful not to cross one’s self. 

Now don’t come back and say I forgot to state 
about the flyers and the speed of the machine; I did 
remember and this article applies to both types of 


compounds. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 101) 


we were making in the yarn mill and I got so dad- 
jimmed mad I wanted to quit? 

No, I don’t believe I quite remember, JIM, unless 
you refer to that time I told you to double the roving 
and double the draft on the 8s we were making and 
you said the draft gears on the spinning frame could 
not be made to take such a long draft; there wouldn't 
be any draft gear left. 

Yeah, I thought I had you that time, but you sent 
for the master mechanic and had him to make a new 
stand and change all the gears so we could double the 
draft (about 18) and still have a draft gear big 
enough to change a tooth or two to keep our weights 
correct. Well, I sure was mad. The idea of doubling 
the draft on low grade roving making 8s yarn which 
already had too long a draft for single—well, I just 
knew you were losing your mind, or something. 

Of course I remember, JIM, and I also remember 
about you coming to me about two months later to 
complain that the master mechanic would not fix up 
the 20 frames we had on 8s yarn fast enough so you 
could get them all on. 

Well, to think back, OLD-TIMER, we have done 
some things that we all thought at the time were very 
foolish, and then found out by trying them out that 
what we thought was entirely wrong, and that is why 
I am so proud of my laboratory mill. All the help in 
the mill have learned that the stock from these ma- 
chines must be kept separate all the time, even if we 
are not making a test of any kind, and it is so easy 
to put on a test when you want to find out something. 
For example, this young smart-alec, my assistant, says 
to me, “I believe we could double that 2.00-hank single 
we are making 30s out of and also double the spinning 
top roll weights and it might give us a more even yarn 
and at the same time be easier to keep the numbers 
better.” Get that, OLD-TIMER? He believes so-and-so. 

Well, I don’t give a tinker’s dam what he, or any- 
one else, believes any more; all I have to do is to let 
my laboratory mill prove which is best; that will take 
the starch out of some of these fellows who think 
they have got such wonderful ideas about manufac- 
turing. 

Well, Jim, I think you have got something there. 
So long, I’ll be seeing you on the merry-go-round. 

So long, OLD-TIMER. 


——_——___ —_@@—___——- 

I want to live a long time so I don’t turn on a 
switch without first making sure that all is clear. 

I want to live a long time so I don’t stand on a 
barrel or a weak box in the supply room when reach- 
ing for material and spare parts. 

I want to live a long time so I don’t put too much 
oil on my frames so it will drip on the floor where I 
will later slip on tt. 

I want to live a long time so I stand to one side 
when putting a belt on a pilley. 

I want to see a long time so I use goggles at the 
emery wheel. 
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Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 





Oils That Leak 
From Roll Necks 


Destroy Protits / 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in roll necks 
—so helps spinning frames to turn 
out the greatest volume of perfect 
yarn. 


By preventing oil saturation of roll 
covers NON-FLUID OIL does away 
with the chief cause of blackened 


yarn. 
Further savings are made because 
NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 


3 to 5 times, so lowers oil cost and 
reduces time spent in application. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. 






TRADE MARK 


NON- 


SUS PAT OFPICEA FOREIGN GOUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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OF PROVEN WORTH 


The TERMACO 
Roving Bobbin Cleaner 


Has proved its worth 
over a long period of years 


HERE'S HOW: 


Labor Saving. It is so fast and efficient (cleans 3,000 





to 3,300 bobbins an hour) that its owners are able to 
save in labor alone enough to pay for the machine, 


often within a year. 


Saves on Bobbins. Bobbins last longer, because they 
are not damaged in the cleaning process. Bobbins al- 
ready cut may be improved by running them through 


the machine. 


Saves on Waste. Through The Termaco system, some 
mills have reduced their roving waste 40 or 507. The 
Termaco also saves by reworking the waste as it cleans 


the bobbins. 


Our representative will gladly cite case 


after case where The Termaco has proved its 





worth. Jnvestigate now ! 


te TERMACO 


BOBBIN CLEANER 


ROVING 





The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LutHer Pirirnc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 


Wma. T. Tatuam, Ltp., Rochdale, England, European Makers 
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oe HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from those not in the 


industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ...... cocee 


204. Modern Shipping Bexes — ([lustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

205. The Walker Method—8& page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
is improved meth- 

improper 


ted equipment. Walker E) Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta. Ga. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Owa Heat!l—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—sa wpetented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 

1135. P ~Cramer 


Cs., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

209. Are You Being Kidded Abeut Automatie Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sgen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Paychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
paras Cramer’ Go, Witcbe, Mase and Gosleta 
arks-Cramer ke urg. ass., 

North Carolina. 

213. Saco-Loweill Cotten Machinery—Twisting—a 386 

page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
and parts, including the four basic type 

twisters, features of new construction and 

notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 

ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 


Ma. ceacuet Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
-Lowe 0 n achin ani 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
Pp 





tables and 

Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. 

216. Cutting Costs with Liquid Caustie Soda—a 73 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
selutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the “Sm Alkali Works, 60 East 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types boxes, trucks, cans, b , baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. _. we 
4 -q A a. _ om. Pa. 

. My ap- oc Steelstrap—16 page 
fMustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap- book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing sd ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co.. Chicago, M1. 

222. “Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds” 
—-A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘“‘The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.”’ Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed iron In Southern Industrial Flelds— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International] 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of {llus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc.. 
, R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


a. 
227. Stainless: Steel Valves and Pipe Fittin 
complete {llustrated catalog. together with price Tist. 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensional data, ete. Th 

Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth. N. J. 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page  {llus- 
trated booklet. containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — MDlustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment. gives vibration chart. prices, specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co.. Grand Rapids. Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Clipper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents. prices, specifications and {llustrations of 
the lacer. hooks and cutter. Clipper Relt Lacer Co.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive {llustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for tertile use. 

eese. Inc.. Madison. Ind. 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting f1- 
lustrated hooklet enntaining facts about Mazda lamns 
will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166. Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohfo. 








235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will 
prove of great help to textile mill engineers in se- 
Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—<describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
Air Nozzles, Lubricators, Oil and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cin , Ohie. 


237. The New Boyee ‘“‘Rayen’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and body chemical stains and makes clean, uniform 
knots. Over 2,000 of these new knotters are now in 
use. Mill Devices Company. Gastonia, N. C. 


238. Glorified Light—a 32-page booklet illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
producton costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass ‘»., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

240. The New Procter Automatie Yarn Dryer—6é 

illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwarts, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

241. Handbook ef Buliding Maintenance—38 page 
illustrated booklet which is a ready reference for 
men responsible for the maintenance of textile build- 
ings and structures. Should be on file in engineer's 
office. Flexrock Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

244. Turbine Pumps—as used for irrigation and 
all municipal and industrial pu . A forty-page 
illustrated and descriptive bulletin furnished free by 
Pomona Pump Co., Pomona, Calif., or 4301-7 So. 
Spring Ave., St, Louis, Mo. 

245. Design Wheels for Brinton -—» B-- 
—16 page illustrated booklet which gives Ipful in- 
formation on design wheels for Brinton knitting ma- 
chines. A copy of this booklet should be in the 
hands of every knitter. H. Brinton Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

246. Randall Pillow Biocks—A convenient 24 page 
pocket size catalog giving detailed information on 
types, sizes, uses, construction and prices. Randall 
Graphite Products Corporation, Chicago, I. 

247. Randall Graphite Bronze Bearings—A handy 
24 page pocket size catalog listing the complete 
range of Randall bushings. The inside diameter is 
thumb indexed for convenience. Randall Graphite 
Products Corporation, Chicago, 

248. Reeds, Positive Expansion Combs and Reed 
Supplies—6-page pamphlet ing various types 
of reeds, spring and positive expansion combs for 
warpers, beamers and siashers, the Scotch Hook 
Reed, crossing reeds, and various supplies used in 
connection with working on reeds. Greensboro Loom 

Company. Greensboro, N. C. 

249. Wood Decay—its Causes and Preventien—4 
page illustrated folder describing the causes of wood 
decay and methods of prevention. Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

250. Termites—This valuable 
with the destructiveness of the termite and the 
methods of extermination should be in the hands of 
every textile mill man. Reilly Tar & Chemical Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, Ind. 

251. Brown Thermometers and Pressure Gauges— 
New 71 page book illustrating and describing the 
Brown indicating, recording and controlling ther- 
mometers and gauges. Explaining their many advan- 
tages to the textile plant, this valuable book should 
be in the possession of every mill executive and de- 
partment head. The Brown Instrument Co., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

253. Brown Alr-O-Line Controllers—This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing, 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

254. Fade-Ometer—A laboratory testing device for 
determining the color fastness or fastness to light, 
of dyes and dyed textiles. Fully described in a 22- 
page bulletin containing complete color test data. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 387 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Tl 

255. Launder-Ometer—A laboratory testing device 
for determining fading, shrinking, staining and me- 
chanical action of dyed textiles due to !faundering, 
also detergent tests, dry cleaning tests, vat and sul- 
phur dye tests. Completely described in Ilf-naze 
——_ Atlas Electric Devices Company, Chicago, 

nois. 

256. Self-Cleaning Textile Motors—4-page illus- 
trated folder describing the pioneer Self-Cleaning 
Textile Motor designed exclusively for the Textile 
industry. The Louis Allis Company. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

257. Loom Motors—This 4-page folder describes the 
Louis Allis Loom Motor. which is designed and 
built from the ground up as a sturdy, smooth, pow- 
erful motor necessary for successful performance with 
modern high-speed looms. The Louis Allis Com- 
pany. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

258. Automatic Overhead C'eaner for Spinn ng. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American Monoail Automatic 
Cleaner in operation on MonoRalil track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding. Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of 
directed and controlled so that it prevents accumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MonoRail Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





259. Cotton Conditioning with Texspray Com- 
pound—18 page booklet describing the Texspray 
method of cotton conditioning. It has been proven 
that this method will save money, increase produc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 
and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

260—Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function of 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York. N. Y. 

261. The Brown Moist-0-Graph—16 page bulletin 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


262. Maintenance Paints and Cleaners—i6 page i!- 
lustrated catalog describing complete line of paint 
and surface maintenance products for industrial use. 
Full coverage and application data given. Handy 
application chart shows proper products for each sur- 
face and condition. The Skybryte Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2 nia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the tertile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N } 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page il- 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


265. American Tension Control Motor Base—illus- 
trated and describes the new tension control motor 
base and explains its many distinct advantages. 
Complete with charts and tables. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

266. Energy Drivo—The Latest Improvement in the 
Art of Weaving—7-page illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the sensational new energy drive for looms. Com- 
plete with specifications and actual installation re- 
sults. Power Transmission Council, Ine., Boston, 


’ Massachusetts. 


267. Monitor Catalog—This catalog not only con- 
tains illustrations and descriptions of standard con- 
trollers, starters and accessories but also useful 
tables and engineering data. Monitor Controller Co.. 
Baltimore, Md. 

268. Factoring and Financing—Dlustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of factoring in the tex- 
tile imdustry. Textile Banking Company, New York. 
New York. 


269. Stainless Stee! Equipment for the Dyeing and 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line dyeing equipment. s 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J. 


270. Caustic Seda Bulletin—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


271. The New American Ad'‘ustable 0D ameter 
Wedgebeilt Pull-ys—illustrated leaflet describing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types of V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

tf. Whitinsville Rings—1i16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture, measurements. types. 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


25. “‘Lupogum’’ and ‘“‘Monopole Ojl""—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, ete. Sace- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages. U- 
lustrated. Data covering the econoniical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jers 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Kaitting—TD)us- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing cause 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works. Reading. Pa. 
(This company also issues narts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information os 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis fer the Laymas— 
An eight page let explaining what the various 
items used in fatty ofl and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean. enabling the o ile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Ravhestos.Manhattan, Ine.. Passaic, N 

64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—A twelve page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased production, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage strength to be secured through roller 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500, Cooper-Hewitt tadustrial t!- 
juminati booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. Genera) 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co.. Hoboken, N. J. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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66. Dronsfield’s Puteet Portable Aute-Feed Needle 
Peint Grinder No. 176—describing a new departure 
in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, Ine., 
250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Fextite  tadae- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog 

than 100 illustrations of various items - ge 
metal dyehouse equipment. —_ - | A 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall sSt., New York, 


70. Fafair Ball Beartege, y One > Prose Pickers— 
outlining the advantages bearings im guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate BB. ng particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process* pickers. Fafnir Bearing any, 
New Hritain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page bookie 
defining and we the Butted seam, describing 
its properties d outlining some of ‘the the advantages 
to be gained ar its use in Textile fabries. The Mer- 
row Machine Co. artford, Conn. 

Fagg Bulletin S 200—Illustrating and describing the 

Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
a frames, explaining its many distinct — 
tages and giving charted results of exacting testa 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-1l1, Dayton, Ohio. 
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$4. New Development by Onyx—Ejight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic com . called 


Chemical Co.. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
—106. Cotten System Warp Sizing on Multiple 
inder Machines—a folder showin 7 Ge advant oth ge 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
ether synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charies B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. 


107. Complete pe a oe. Alemite Lubricatienr 
reduced through 


—Showing how costs can 
lubrication. Alemite ay 1828 Diversey Bivd, 


Chicago. 
198. Some Properties of _ Stare and Dextrine—Ex- 
tal properties of 


New York City, N 





dustrial uses 
A. 8B. Boyle ae 1934 Dana &., Clacinnati 


ing way the 
ef Arcy. which completely liquefies a thi 
boiling pearl starch, — its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation. Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Frietieon Bearings as Apuites » » Setane 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bull aoe 
ed stew a how a simplified g Fa of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace — 
and lists the advantages th 
pou with hetter Soon 








and LP 
Coe., P. O. Box 476, Newark, WN. J. 

19. The Werld’s Finest Sewlag Machinee—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of ous Willcex 
& Gibbs Willeox & Gibbs 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. ge Mechanical Rubber Geeds Cataleg— 
40 practical information and 
tables Raprut in Fy on of the yy 
hose or packing to a SS 
Goodyear Tire & nabber Co., Akron, Ohie. 

att cody and Apparel Packages fer the Teutite, Dry- 

ene Ee savings 

—% -.4 the use snetunened 

scl rai woe pd se 
Co.. Sandusky, 


122. Water Fag and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
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COTTON 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


taimng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, mangan 

from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to = made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of A TE ng enpurtties in water. 
Aang my Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 


128. Houghton’s Hand Beok fer the Heolery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
enee in and development of 
terials for the textile industries, 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—-This 32- 

page book gives many valuable formulas for ~z use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and comnver- 
sion tables. EL. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


134. STA-PUT Lubricantse—A a | description of 
a. entirely new line of tough film a which 
greater prote but 


only gies ction 
- Rn oil Pe and Saesee lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory ef the use of alka- 
lis and contro! of pH—This 32 page booklet — 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the laym 
the chemical processes that take place in eine’ ton 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile a 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, oe 


i4{. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 

of pertinent engineering information Pot 8 onl data 

on selecting a V-Belt drive design of al V-Belt 

charts and batt and 

age? list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


aot Winders and bee no ea the various 
in len and 














Universal Win 
ma; Plant (oy  List—Crane Co., 836 South 
chigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ce Johanson SBrenze Bulletin Ne. Ste—shewing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze busb- 
) somal Johnson Bronze &. New Castle, Pa. 


155. wae ee Ganon 1274 on Se P.1.V. Gear— 
ving details of this positive variab 


gi le speed control. 
riot -Belt Co., ele South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
nois. 


Lavin Bt te one eee Seitoie Phnerina 
e 

wee kal - y oan Bang 1794 McCormick Blidg., 
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163. Rete- Kener—Bulletin <<“? the new No. 
A ny - a Fg ne one has Smee on 
t yarns, whic many 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 

95 South St.. Boston, Mass. 


164. ae Retary Pressure Jeints—Bulletin de- 

the rotary pressure joint which requires 

no moe Plteny no lubrication and no adjustment, — 
installation and maintenance instructions, 

sizes, a prices. The Johnson Corp.. 


Three Rivers 

166. Precision Winding.—An interesting 30 page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and knitting mills using and rayon. 


Fill in here numbers you select from both pages...................... : 
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Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Geodg—hul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.. 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, nver, Colo, 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data a the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Senoco Preducts—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 


177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical amply spesates. Emmons 

m Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn: WHY it is better, and some- 
thing ahout the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 

made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division. 930 
Arch St.. Lancaster, Pa. 

183. Sehieren-izing—<describing leather belt manu- 

ae from the selection of hides through tne vari- 

processes to the final tests, also showing fllus- 

a nn of belts with unusually long service lives. 

sane. , Sense Co., 31 Ferry St., New York, 
ew 


184. Speed Contro} Handbeok T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful on ty subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, , ey ee overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. ometinn White Finish That aye Be hite— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 


er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. EBL 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F.7 Feeder Bulletin — Describing the 
blending that is secured and the ae cleani 
operation that is added hy using ¥-7 feeders 
ag of a Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Mile 


187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashioned 
from the 


Hosiery oye igs ge on request 
a Mfg. , Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost 
determine whether new Union Speci 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, M1. 

190. Warp Cenditioning Units for Syathetic Yara 

asher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 


i9!. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Rahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
ventilating and air conditioning all 
will be sent free on request. The 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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qualities of 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 


fa Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
0. 
197. Extra Life Link Fenee—A folder 


for Chain 
telling about Rethanized W and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. ncher 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane &St., Balti- 


more, Md. 
198. The Perfect Loom Let-Of—Folder pointing 
ew asbestos friction me 


Mfg. Co., Newton, N. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 

® 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 




















For Rib-llet Fabrics 


WITH OR WITHOUT LASTEX 








N the Scott & Williams Rib-I[let machine you can now produce, with or 
without trick wheels for arranging eyelets in fancy patterns: 
Foundations for both men and women with Lastex laid in or knit in, or 
both—and shaped. 
Athletic eyelet shirts to complete a new and cool combination. 
Let the 8 feed Rib-Ilet machine speed up your production and keep your 


costs down...its novel fabric will create business for you. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT a WILLIAM S 


Incorporated 
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The Maintenance and Fixing of 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


This is the second article of a series on full-fash- 
ioned machine maintenance, being prepared es- 
pecially for COTTON by a man who is recognized 
as a competent mill man. The first instaliment ap- 
peared in the July 1937 issue and covered the 
vertical motion of the needles. This article deals 
with the horizontal motion of the needles, the func- 
tion of the regulator, etc. Retain your copies of 
the magazine so that you will have the entire series 
complete.—The Editors. 


‘ N THIS, the second article on full-fashioned fixing, 

| we will discuss the horizontal motion of the nee- 

dies. This includes the press motion, regulator 
motion, rocker and loose course motions. 

The horizontal motion of the needles in relation 
to the working part of the stitch is controlled by the 
presser cams. These cams govern the amount of 
pressure that is required to close the needle beards 
sufficiently to slip the loops over the needles in the 
formation of the stitch. They also control the nee- 
dles in their movement of following the sinkers and 
dividers and in aiding the knock over motion. 

In gauging the needle position for press these 
important factors must be kept in mind; the amount 
of pressure at the presser edge, the angle or pitch 
of the needles, the position of the needles at all 
times in relation to the sinkers and the narrowing 
points. 


Proper Angle or Pitch of Needles 


Unless the needles have the proper angle or pitch 
when passing through the working motion or when 
making a narrowing, poor performance of the nee- 
dles will result. Not only the amount of pressure 
on the narrowing points is important, but also the 
angle at which the needles meet the points. The 
needles must meet them in such a way that when the 
greatest amount of pressure is applied, both fit per- 
fectly together to permit the stitches to slip on and 
off the needles without breaking any of the fibers 
in the yarn. On most types of machines this pitch 
is practically set at the factory and is controlled by 
the length of the needle bar arms, between the nee- 
dle bar shaft and the hinges on which the bars 
Pivot or swing. 


By Arthur J. Cobert 


It is evident that moving the needle bars in or 
out will change the pitch of the needles as they must 
necessarily travel through an arc, but as there is 
only one point where the pressure is correct, this 
will govern the position of the needles, automatic- 
ally setting the proper pitch. These particular type 
machines have the hinges fastened to the front of 
the needle bars and there is no way to change the 
pitch of the needles with the exception of a limited 
amount of filing of the hinges—enough to bring the 
needle bar parallel with the sinker heads. There 
are some machines constructed with the hinges on 
the bottom of the needle bars and built with over- 
size holes to permit setting the bars in or out with- 
out affecting the pitch. This is by far the most de- 
sirable principle. 


Determining the Amount of Press 


The correct amount of press that a given needle 
bar should have can only be determined in two ways. 
One is by the use of proper gauges made for that 
purpose and the other is by feel or sense of touch 
when the highest point of press is reached. This 
requires a great deal of practice to ascertain the 
correct pressure required by this method. A novice 
may become accustomed to determining the correct 
amount of press by trying several that are in good 
running order and then judging for himself accord- 
ingly. This is accomplished by putting the machine 
in the pagsition of greatest press, when the presser 
rollers are on the highest point of the cams and the 
needle beards closed tightly. By lifting one of the 
needle bar levers slightly, enough to release the 
pressure from the needles, and returning it to its 
original position, the amount of pressure can be de- 
termined. 

After a great deal of practice the seasoned fixer 
can tell instantly when enough pressure is being 
applied for perfect performance without excessive 
wear on the needles or presser edge. A new machine 
will require less pressure than an old one for sat- 
isfactory service because the presser edges on the 


‘sinker heads are not worn and the needle beards are 


in good condition. As a machine grows older more 
press is needed. Grooves appear in the presser edge 
that prevent proper closing of the beards and many 
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moved. Now replace all presser arm 





—«—_— PRESSER ARM 











PRESSER CAM 





PRESSER ARM HELD AWAY 
FROM CAM BY REGULATOR BRACK- 
ET WHILE YARN KINKING OCCURS. 
AT THIS POINT REGULATOR AS- 
SEMBLY CONTROLS SIZE OF 
STITCH. 


SITION. 












REGULATOR BRACKET RE - 
LEASES PRESSER ARM PERMIT- 
TING NEEDLES TO FOLLOW CON- 
TOUR OF PRESSER CAM. REGU- 
LATOR NOW IN NEUTRAL PO- 


springs. If the needle bars in ques- 
tion are merely to be re-aligned to 
insure press uniformity, an adjust- 
able table gauge is now set to the 
average needle bar, that is, strik- 
ing an average by re-setting the 
gauge several times to the needles 
on various bars. Then start with 
number one bar and align the nee- 
dles to the gauge, using the adjust- 
ment screws directly on the needle 
bar handle where it joins the needle 
bar arm, until all the bars have 
been adjusted in this manner. Set 
the table gauge so that the point 
will strike the needles slightly be- 
low the edge of the beards and only 
rubbing the needles enough to show 
that it is making contact. 


Double Needle Bars 


In using the table gauge to 
align needle bars it will often be no- 
ted that one side of the bar is not 
parallel with the other side. As 








of the beards are worn flat from constant closing. 


Uniformity of Press 


The importance of uniformity of press is readily 
understood but not always adhered to. So much de- 
pends upon the position of the needles in relation 
to the catch bar in order to produce good fabric. 
Inasmuch as the needles have two distinct settings, 
one for stitch size and the other controlling pres- 
sure and needle distance with sinkers, it is very easy 
to confuse the two in making adjustments. For ex- 
ample, if a needle bar is moved in to loosen a sec- 
tion, by the adjustment screw directly on the arm, 
the entire motion of that bar is altered which may 
affect its performance to the extent that poor knit- 
ting will result. 

To align needle bars for press uniformity com- 
mence in the following manner: 

Remove the half round of the regulator cam which 
permits the shaft to move in sufficiently to allow the 
press rollers to contact with the half rounds of the 
presser cams. To do this it is not necessary to re- 
move the spring which holds the regulator roller 
against the cam. Simply stop the machine in such 
a manner that the regulator roller is riding on the 
working cam and after removing the half round, 
turn the machine until the roller falls into the space 
occupied by the half round. Do this slowly. The 
press rollers will then make contact with the presser 
half round cams, unless there is some other obstruc- 
tion such as rockers, loose course cams, etc. Natur- 
ally all these must be in the off position. 

Next, remove all presser arm springs and level 
out the rollers by turning each one against the half 
round of the press cams and making the adjustments 
by feel or sense of touch. Each roller should have 
the same amount of pressure with the springs re- 
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this adjustment is quite complicated 
we will first discuss double needle bars as they 
are still by far the majority in use. There are 
also two types of these as before stated. To align 
the one having the hinge mounted on the front of 
the bar, it is necessary to remove one of the hinges 
and file it until the gauge shows that both sides of 
the bar are parallel. This applies to new ma- 
chines only. It is not advisable to file the hinges 
on a re-built or used machine as will be explained. 
It is taken for granted that when the machine in 
question was first erected, the needle bar hinges 
were fitted perfectly. Upon re-needling these par- 
ticular bars, oftentimes the new needles will be in 
a different position than originally, throwing one 
side out of alignment. Now, if the hinges are again 
filed, too much may be removed changing, the pitch 
of the needles. Also, if the same bars are later re- 
needled, which is often the case these days, more 
filing will result. It is suggested that packing the 
hinges with paper rather than filing on a needled 
job is advisable. Upon a second re-needling, the pa- 
per can be first removed and the bars re-aligned 
without any filing. If the bars to be aligned con- 
tain old needles, care must be exercised to deter- 
mine whether or not the needles themselves are at 
fault. This is often the case from continued plier- 
ing of same. Nothing but re-pliering of the needles 
is satisfactory. 

The same hinge can be filed to move the bar 
either closer or farther away from the sinker head 
as desired. If a hinge is filed below the screw holes 
it will draw that side of the bar closer to the sinker 
head. If it is filed above the screw holes it will 
draw the bar away from the sinker head. In pack- 
ing with paper the opposite holds true as paper adds 
to the thickness of the hinge rather than removing 
it as in the case of filing. 
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On single section needle bars of this type, closer 
adjustment is obtainable, which is quite obvious, as 
each side of the individual section may be made par- 
allel. 

Machines that are fitted with the hinges of the 
needle bars mounted on the bottom, no filing or 
packing is necessary as the needed adjustments can 
be made by simply opening the hinge bolts and mov- 
ing the bar in the desired direction. 


Different on New Machines 


Aligning needle bars on a new machine requires 
an entirely different procedure from one previously 
erected. There are many different types of press 
gauges but only two of the most commonly used will 
be discussed. On some machines employing the hinge 
on the front of the needle bar, a small standard thick- 
ness gauge is used between the needle shank and the 
presser edge. With the machine in the proper posi- 
tion for aligning needle bars as previously explained, 
a small standard block is inserted between the press 
rollers and the cams. This brings the needles in 
the proper position for gauging the press. The 
standard thickness gauge is then placed between 
the needle shanks and the presser edge and the neces- 
sary adjustments are then made to give the proper 
needle distance. The adjustable needle gauge is now 
used to attain a closer setting. 

On the other type of needle bars where the hinges 
are mounted on the bottom, a standard block is also 
used between the press rollers and the half round 
of the cams, the difference being in the table gauge. 
Here 3 standard table gauges are employed. One 
gauge is used for the shank of the needles close to 
the plate, the second for the center of the needle 
shank, and the third for the top of the needles. With 
this method the proper pitch of the needles can be 
obtained accurately. When the needles conform with 
all 3 gauges, the correct pitch is assured. 

After all the needle bars have been aligned, re- 
place the half round of the regulator cam. This 
brings the press rollers away from the cams. In 
this position the regulator brackets are holding the 
presser arms leaving the rollers neutral. Now re- 
set the adjustable table gauge for the average of 
the needle bars and re-align them by means of the 
set screws located on the regulator brackets. This 
last adjustment will produce a uniform size stitch 
over the entire machine. Do not make any more ad- 
justments directly on the needle bar arms at pres- 
ent. 


Function of Regulator 


The size of the stitches is controlled by the po- 
sition of the needles in relation to the throat of the 
sinkers when the thread is being carried around the 
needles. If the sinkers move but a short distance 
past the shank of the needles, a short or small loop 
will result. If the needles are moved in towards the 
presser edge, which brings the sinker throats a great- 
er distance past the needle shanks, a larger stitch 
will be made. The slacker provides this adjustment 
of the needles, moving them in or out as the occa- 
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sion requires throughout the knitting process. 

Some provision must be made to keep the needles 
from being affected by this change in position while 
the working motion of the needles is in progress. It 
is evident they must always follow a true line or 
motion regardless of the size of the stitch. This is 
the function of the regulator shaft. By means of 
this shaft it will be noted that the press cam rollers 
come in contact with the cams only when the work- 
ing motion of the needles commences. During the 
running motion of the sinkers, the press rollers are 
held away from the cams by brackets extending from 
the regulator shaft. As the slacker is adjusted the 
brackets move the presser arms away or closer to 
the cams as the case may be. This movement in 
turn actuates the needles as before stated. When 
the needles start their downward movement at the 
end of the slur bar stroke, the regulator brackets 
hold the presser arms and rollers away from the 
cams until a point is reached on the press cams suf- 
ficiently high enough to release the regulator brack- 
ets without causing any backward movement of the 
needles. This is to prevent the partial loops or kinks 
around the needles from becoming loose or distorted. 
As the press rollers make contact with the cams, the 
regulator brackets swing out of action permitting the 
rollers to follow the contour of the cams without in- 
terference of the brackets. This insures a uniform 
amount of press regardless of the position of the 
slacker. In other words, during this part of the mo- 
tion, the regulator is neutral and changing the slack- 
er does not affect the needles in any way. 

After the working motion of the needles is com- 
pleted and they start to come up again, a point is 
reached where the regulator swings back into action 
again. The brackets make contact with the presser 
arms taking the rollers away from the cams to a 
point where the needles will be in the correct po- 
sition for stitch size on the following course. This 
rule now follows: 

The size of the stitch is affected by moving the 
needles in or out with the slacker. This does not 
affect the amount of press. Changing the amount 
of press by means of the adjustment on the press 
rollers does not affect the size of the stitch. On the 
other hand, moving the needle bars in or out with the 
set screws directly on the needle bar arms will af- 
fect both the size of the stitch and amount of press 
simultaneously. 


Function of Loose Course Cams and Rockers 


The loose course is merely an enlarged row of 
stitches produced by actuating the regulator shaft 
sufficiently to make a much larger loop than nor- 
mally made. By shifting a roller mounted on a 
bracket on the regulator shaft to a cam for that pur- 
pose, the needles are moved in past the throat of 
the sinkers much farther than in making an ordinary 
loop. Adjustment of the loose course is controlled 
by moving the loose course roller in or out as de- 
sired. In setting loose course cams no gauge is re- 
quired. Simply adjust in such a manner so there is 
no backward movement of the needles or loosening 














The READING Expanding Examining Form 


Stretches Stockings 
Without Distortion and 
Permits Thorough 
Inspection of: 


1. Looping at toe and hee! 


2. Entire heel construction with par- 
ticular reference to matching 
heel reinforcement and gusset 
norrowings 


3. Straightness of seam 


4. Correct alignment of converging. 


wale lines to fashion marks 
5. Uniformity of loop formation 
6. Sleaziness 


7. Horizontal rings caused by vari- 
ation in silk 


8. Menders at any point in the fabric 
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Now every operator can examine eight to ten dozen pairs of stockings every 
hour. The new READING Expanding Examining Form assures quick and 
certain detection of every slightest defect while the product is still in 
the gray—before it has been subjected to expensive finishing processes. 
Simple to operate. Will pay for itself in a short time. The wax-smooth 
bakelite surface of this mew READING Expanding Examining Form 
eliminates the possibility of “pull threads.” The glossy black finish reduces 


eye strain. Can be adjusted for any size and style, quickly and easily. Oper- 


ated by foot power or compressed air. Complete information on request. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS READING, PA. 
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of the loops when the needles start downward. If 
this occurs, drop stitches will result. On the other 
hand, if the roller remains on the cam too long, the 
catch bar will be thrown off, due to the added pres- 
sure of the needles against the sinkers. 

The rockers play an important part in the pro- 
duction of the stocking fabric wherever the fabric 
is reinforced intermittently in the same row of loops. 
While the regulator controls the size of the stitches 
in the single fabric, some provision must be made 
to take care of the added weight when two or more 
threads are inserted in the same course. The addi- 
tion of an extra thread produces a much tighter 
stitch and over a series of courses that part which 
is reinforced would knit much shorter than the bal- 
ance of the fabric. The rockers are similar to loose 
course cams in movement and actuate the regulator 
shaft at the precise moment that the reinforcement 
enters the needles, enlarging the loops for the dura- 
tion of the reinforcement, and allowing the needles 
to drop back to their normal position when the re- 
inforcement is completed. The amount of rocker de- 
pends upon the weight of the added yarn and the size 
of the normal stitch. 

As there are many different types of rockers in 
use, no definite rules can be given for their adjust- 
ment. Rocker rollers may be adjusted uniformly by 
setting the regulator a given number of nicks looser 
than the normal loop and adjusting the rocker roll- 


William Nebel, head of the Nebel 
Knitting Company, Charlotte, N. C., has 
discussed plans to establish a branch 
of his plant at Jacksonville, Fla., to 
which city he has moved personally. 


Walton Hosiery Mills, DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., have purchased 6 ma- 
chines costing more than $30,000 from 


An Eye 


on the 


Knitting Mills 
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ers by feel against the cams. It is desirable to set 
the cams so the rollers drop off when the last stitch 
of the reinforcement is completed. On approaching 
the reinforcement, set the cams so the rollers make 
contact about two needles early as this much time is 
required for the needles to move in sufficiently to 
enlarge the first loop of the reinforcement. Rockers 
dropping off late or contacting too early produce en- 
larged and distorted loops in the single fabric. Rock- 
ers dropping early and contacting late produce a 
tight line in the selvage of the reinforcement. Cor- 
rect coulier timing is important to the proper opera- 
tion of the rockers which will be discussed in a later 
article. 

In summarizing the horizontal motion of the nee- 
dles, it is well to remember the importance of proper 
needle distance. Needles setting too close to the 
sinkers produce excessive wear of the presser edge 
and the needles, distorts fabric and produces poor 
narrowing performance. Needles setting too far 
away from the presser edge will not deliver the loops 
properly causing the stitches to load up on the nee- 
dles. This condition also produces very bad sel- 
vedges. When a machine after long use requires a 
little more press, it is advisable to raise the high 
point of the presser cams rather than to give addi- 
tional press on the rollers. This adjustment pro- 
duces the desired effect without disturbing the hori- 
zontal motion of the needles in any way. 


Bremen (Ga.) Mills are enlarging 
the floor space to take care of addi- 
tional machines. 


J. A. Goodman will begin a hosiery 
mill at Grenada, Miss. Contracts for 
the construction of the building will be 
let soon. 








a concern in Philadelphia. The ma- 
chines were trucked one by one from 
Philadelphia to Florida on a specially 
constructed vehicle. 


It is understood that plans are being 
made for the reorganization of the Dix- 
ie Hosiery Mills, Newport, Tenn. Ma- 
chinery at the Sevierville, Tenn., 
branch is being moved to the Newport 
plant. 
has been completed at 
which will house a 


A building 
Meridian, Miss., 
new hosiery mill. 


A hosiery mill will be located in the 
old Second Baptist church building, 
Fort Payne, Ala. The building has 
been remodeled. Lynchburg (Va.) Ho- 
siery Mills have constructed an ad- 
dition, 50x140 feet, two stories, to its 
plant at a cost of $25,000, and dyeing 
machinery will be installed. 


The Foster Knitting Company, Bur- 
lington, N. C., has begun construction 
of a single-story addition to the plant, 


28x100 feet, which will cost about $40,- 
000 including the equipment. 


ylen Raven (N. C.) Knitting Mills 
have installed two additional full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn., has installed a new lighting 
system. 


It is understood that sometime in the 
near future a hosiery mill will be in- 
corporated and run in Pilot Mountain, 
N. C. 





Durant (Miss.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany has completed its $25,000 new 
building and has begun to move int» 
it. 


Hinshaw Hosiery Mills, Balfour, N. 
C., have begun operations. Electrical- 
ly heated boarding equipment is to be 
used in this plant. 
Newport (Tenn.) Hosiery Mill has 
begun operations. The production of 
the plant is expected to be 300 dozen 
pairs per day when the plant is run- 
ning full swing. 


Albert M. Green Hosiery Mills, Mil- 
roy, Pa., have begun operation and 
have a potential capacity of 10,000 doz- 


en pairs a month. 


Knitting Mills 
will enlarge its plant with 


The Paul Company, 
Pulaski, Va., 
a second-story addition. 
Plans are being made to establish 
a hosiery mill at Ennis, Tex. The plant 
formerly was located in Pennsylvania. 








Unfailing Results with Specially Finished Needles 


Royersford Specially Finished Needles represent an important new advance in the technique of needle 
manufacture. All the facilities of our needle department are concentrated on this one product — 
checking, proving and testing to insure maximum effectiveness of the needles in your machines. 
Because the “‘special”’ finishing of Royersford Needles is a ‘‘standard”’ operation, you get this superior 
De pcretion rete ining workmanship at the lowest price you ever paid for anything approaching this dependable performance. 
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Clamps and Straps, ; cae Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper inion Mend Hooks—for all machines : : For G eve and Underwear Industries—Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanese and 
Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers : : Development work. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dave Blevin, Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Robert Baker, O.Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N 
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ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, 
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Hosiery Shipments in 1937 
Continue Above 1936 
The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in its current Statistr 
cal Bulletin of the hosiery industry re- 
ports that, although total shipments of 
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creased 1.2 per cent. Shipments of 
ribbed and woolen goods in May, 1937, 
showed very large percentage gains 
over shipments 12 months previous. 
Only in the case of men’s half-hose 
were shipments in May of this year 
less than in May of last year. The 


all types of hosiery declined from 11,- 
376,479 dozen pairs in April to 9,758,- 
687 dozen pairs in May, 1937, the lat- 
ter figure was still 4 per cent above 
shipments of all types of hosiery in 
May, 1936. The gain in women’s full- 
fashioned shipments in May, 1937, as 
compared with May, 1936, was 10.7 per 
cent, while seamless shipments in- 


accompanying table compares _ ship- 
ments of the main branches of the in- 
dustry for May, 1937, and May, 1936. 

Because of the relatively high ship- 
ments for most types of hosiery early 
this year the cumulative data for the 
first 5 months of 1937 show very sub- 
stantial gains over shipments during 
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the same period a year ago. During 
the first 5 months of 1937 total ship- 
ments of all types of hosiery amount- 
ed to 55,009,046 dozen pairs as 
against 47,124,461 dozen pairs shipped 
during the first 5 months of 1936, a 
gain of approximately 17 per cent. 
The accompanying table shows ship- 
ments increases for the main divisions 
of the industry. 

May shipments of women’s knee- 
length hosiery were smaller than for 
the preceding month of April, but still 
showed a large gain over shipments of 
this type in May of last year. 


° 7p : Per Cent 

Hosiery Shipments Dozens of Pairs Per Cent First 5 Months Increase 

May May Increase 1937 over 
Branch 1937 1936 oa 1937 1936 1936 
Women’s full-fashioned ---~-_----- 3,020,953 2,729,091 10.7 15,931,704 13,714,893 16.2 
Women’s seamless, excl. wool ____ 1,114,979 1,043,467 6.9 2,946,247 4,998 260 19.0 
Men’s half-hose, excl. wool ___---- 2,592,531 2,845,592 8.9 14,614,570 13,243,993 10.3 
Children’s and infants’ hos. ____--- 320,787 317,931 0.9 2,441,545 2,316,362 5.4 
Anklets -......-._----.--~------- 1,943,277 1,897,074 2.4 11,957,381 9,645,360 940 
Cotton bundle goods -_------------ 282,037 275,877 2.2 1,685,547 1,459,346 15.5 
Pe oie 279,570 143,568 94.7 1,482,235 1,126,607 31.6 
MD i See ee 204,553 126,543 61.6 949,817 619.640 53.3 
re PN oi hace eee 9,758,687 9,379,143 4.0 55,009,046 47,124,461 16.7 






Adjustable Guide for Stretching 
and Attaching Elastic to Kniited 


Undergarments 
The Union Special Machine Com- 


pany, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
new adjustable guide assembly for the 
elastic attaching on knitted under- 
garments. This unit stretches the 
elastic and guides it through the sew- 
ing machine. The design of this guide, 
which is for use when the elastic is 





Guide in position 
for sewing .. . 


run in continuous strips, includes sev- 
eral innovations. It is so constructed 
that it can be raised 114 inches above 
its normal position to allow the opera- 
tor to cut the elastic between each gar- 
ment being sewed. Formerly the elas- 
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tic was not cut until after a number of 
garments had been sewed. In order 
to operate this device it is merely nec- 
essary te raise the guide, cut the elas- 
tic, and then snap the guide back into 
place. These operations are quickly 
and easily performed by hand. The 
guide, when in position, is set very 
close to the presser foot on the ma- 
chine to aid in securing an even uni- 
form margin. The presser foot used 
with the guide is so constructed that 
the elastic is held in close to the nee- 
dle, thus further assuring a straight 
margin. It also permits the raw edge 
of the garment to be turned with a 
single lap, thereby eliminating the pos- 
sibility of frayed edges. 

—— 

R. H. TeEritey, formerly with the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company in the 
Southwest territory, has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of the Baker-Moise Hos- 









iery Mill, Dallas, Tex., in the capacity 
of sales manager. 


——__-@}-—— 


JACK JAMES, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Elizabeth James Mills, 
Marion, N. C., has taken up the admin- 
istrative duties, succeeding his father, 
C. F. James, retired. C. F. Smirn, for- 
merly superintendent of Drexel (N. 
C.) Knitting Mills Company, has been 
made superintendent of the plant, suc- 
ceeding JACK JAMES. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., is having two 
200 hp boilers re-lined. 


Weldon (N. C.) Cotton Mills has 
completed an addition to be used for 
raw stock dyeing; the mill manufac- 
tures men’s and boys’ cotton ribbed 
underwear. 





Above: A few of more than 200 IngAclad dye tubs as furnished to the 
Southern Bleachery and Print Works, Taylors, S.C. These tubs are fab- 
ricated of IngAclad stainless clad steel; they were supplied by the In- 
gersoll Steel & Disc Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicaao, Ill. 
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What Causes the End Needle to 
Drop Stitches? 


While knitting a separate section of mercerized 
yarn for topping waste, on full-fashioned . . . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are knitting, on our 42-gauge full-fashioned 
machines, an all-silk heel. Between the heel we knit 
a separate section of mercerized yarn for topping 
waste. While knitting this center section of mercer- 
ized yarn, we have considerable trouble with the end 
needle on either side losing its stitch, which then runs 
down. We also find the end needles of most heads do 
not have a stitch on while knitting the welts, but as 
soon as the first narrowing is made, this trouble 
stops. 

I would appreciate having discussion on this sub- 
ject from some of your readers with any suggestions 
they may have as to where we might look for the 
cause of our trouble and how it might be remedied. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6690 
—_—+_—_—_@©@ 


Holes in Full-Fashioned Stockings 


This man writes on a problem that is costly—and 
WN. 8 ee eR ese ee 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Often when the full-fashioned stocking reaches the 
inspection department it is found to have holes in it*, 
or it may be so injured and tendered that a hole will 
come in it soon after it reaches the customer and is in 
use. These holes are caused by many things, both by 
the machine and by handling, and if care is exercised 
by the operatives and others that handle the hose, 
many of the holes can be obviated. 

We all know that occasionally the knitter will cause 
a hole when he cuts the strings, especially in the high 
spots. If he is careful he may perform this work with- 
out in any way injuring the fabric. In the narrowing 
operation on the machine, the needles or narrowing 
points out of line will cause drop stitches and holes. 
These may be remedied by the fixer if the bad work 
is reported to him. 

Often there are holes in the stocking and no one 
knows where they come from or what they are caused 





*This subject of cutting the fabric is also discussed on page 
49 of “Full-Fashioned Knitting Practices’, a book dealing with 
practical questions in the mill, which may be had in conjunction 
with a subscription to CoTTron. 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's 
Readers on Various 








Knitting Subjects 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions wi! be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions wiil be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 


* + 


by. It may be that some hard surface or object has 
tendered the fabric. Maybe a pencil or some object in 
the pocket or about the dress of the knitter strikes the 
hose. 

Occasionally a knitter will drop a welt rod and this 
will punch a hole in the fabric or mash it and cause 
a weak spot. When the topper is working, sometimes 
the stocking hangs down on the table and it will come 
in contact with some metal which will bruise the hose. 
By proper instruction the topper may be taught to be 
careful about this point. 

While inspecting in the gray, the operator may 
have a ring on her hand and it will strike the fabric 
and the table and knock a hole in the stocking. In our 
plant we instruct the girls to leave off their rings and 
watches when working. We have had cases where the 
girl is wearing a metal belt buckle and the hose is in- 
jured by this. We try to keep them from wearing any- 
thing that may damage the product. Another import- 
ant factor in causing holes is jagged fingernails. These 
may or may not tear the stocking at the time the nail 
catches in the fabric, but if the nails catch in the yarn 
then it will be tendered and the yarn will break much 
quicker. 

In seaming, along the seaming edge the needle may 
have a rough point which causes holes along the seamer 
line. Another place that may damage the fabric is the 
rollers. If they are meshed too tight holes will be 
the result, and if they are not run tight enough the 
fabric will slide through which will also cause holes 
to appear. There must be proper adjustment on the 
rollers. 
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This is an important subject in the operation of a 
full-fashioned hosiery mill, and no doubt many of the 
readers have discovered holes cut by unusual methods. 
It would be interesting to have others give their ex- 
periences on this subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6700 
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Method of Re-Topping; Asks for Other 
Ways of Handling Press-Offs 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I know that the methods of handling press-offs, 
or the method of re-topping on the legging machine, 
in the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery, are 
many, and I would like to see this subject appear in 
the discussion department of CoTTON. This has, I 
know, been discussed pro and con many times, but 
perhaps in the last few years, with all of the im- 
provements in machines and methods, someone has 
discovered a better method for doing this work. 
Does each legger top on his own bad work, or is one 
particular machine used for re-topping all of the 
time? 

In our plant we take the bad work from the top- 
pers and return it to each knitter that makes the 
press-off. The legger knitter that makes the press- 
off has the opportunity of running the hose on his 
machine. Each machine is numbered by putting an 
identification in the manner of making the narrow- 
ing. When the night knitter leaves at stopping 
time, he changes the machine so that the remainder 
of the work will show that it comes from the day 
knitter, and at the end of the day shift the day knit- 
ter regulates the markings in the narrowings so that 
the night knitter’s work may be identified. 

For instance, the machines are numbered by hav- 
ing No. 1 machine make one narrowing, a space, and 
then the rest of the narrowings. No. 2 machine has 
two narrowings, a space, and the remainder of the 
narrowings. The day knitter, at the end of the shift, 
changes the button, leaving a wide space between 
the last two narrowings. The night knitter at the 
end of the shift again changes the machine back. 

We have found that this system works fairly well 
in our mill, but we are always looking for a method 
of correcting press-offs and re-topping that will save 
us time and money. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6698 
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Another Man's Method 


Before this question and the method given went 
to press, a representative of COTTON had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with a manufacturer of full-fash- 
ioned hose and he asked him to give his method of 
handling press-offs. This man has tried several 
ways of doing this particular job and now believes 
that the method outlined as follows proves most suc- 
cessful in his plant. 

All of the bad hose are collected and inspected 
to see what is wrong with them. Also, a point is 
made that each knitter must press-off when there is 
a need for it and that the work is not run on out. 
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There is one person that sees to this work; he pre- 
vents the knitters from wasting any silk if possible. 

The hose that are ruined in the heel tab are 
topped-on by a girl who does nothing else. All of 
the other hose have the welts removed; these are 
backwound. The remainder of the stecking is used 
or sold as waste. 

The girl who does the topping has special brack- 
ets upon which the press-offs are topped; the bars 
are so shaped that they may be placed in the ma- 
chine without having to have a transfer arrange- 
ment. This saves much time and effort. 

When the girl has a full set she wheels or trucks 
them to a machine where the bars are dropped into 
the machine just as on the footer. They are hooked 
up, bars turned, up, and the empty bars collected. 
The bars go back to the topper. The legger then 
finishes the set from where they are topped on. 

Any knitter may get the full set of bars that 
wishes them. As they save on the average of about 
20 minutes, any knitter is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of running them. There is no system as to 
just who will receive the set, but if the girl has 
topped a complete set and a machine is beginning a 
set, that knitter may request them and receive them. 

—————————— 


Comments on Employee Management 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In these trying times that are coming to us I be- 
lieve that management of mills may eliminate much 
grief by thinking ahead of time and meeting trouble 
with an open mind. Mismanagement, in my opinion, 
is one of the greatest evils in the full-fashioned in- 
dustry. Some of the most serious troubles in the 
plants are caused by mismanagement and a lack of 
understanding between the employer and the em- 
ployees. A solution to this would be to take a psy- 
chological inventory to see just what is wrong. 

There should be a set of rules and regulations, 
but I believe that the supervisor should use them 
with discretion and apply them in accordance with 
the type individual and the circumstances. For in- 
stance, many mills have a rule that the knitters are 
not permitted to make minor adjustments such as set- 
ting narrowing fingers, carriers, sinkers and divid- 
ers. I agree that a knitter who has had only a few 
years of experience should not be granted that privi- 
lege, but an experienced knitter is capable of doing 
those things. 

I believe in having an efficient organization, but 
I do not believe in stressing efficiency to such a 
point that harmful results will be evident. We all 
want to know what is going on in our mill but we 
should be able to know this without the stool pigeon. 
Often the stool pigeon will attempt to do the same 
things that he has reported. 

After we have spent money training a man to 
operate machines or to fix them, I believe it would 
be less expensive to give this man and his failings 
some consideration before firing him outright. We 
can’t expect too much from our people—when we 
are not perfect ourselves. Some of us do not allow 
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smoking in the wash room; personally, I do not ob- 
ject to this providing the man’s machines are not 
waiting for him to return before they are started. 

A good program to adopt is that of having a sug- 
gestion box. The employees can meet periodically 
and the suggestions can be read so that they may be 
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discussed. The employee is part of the organiza- 
tion and he should be made to feel as such. All 
suggestions should be welcomed. 
Building up an efficient and loyal organization is 
not an overnight job, but it can be done. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6682 











Fixing Model “K’ Machines 


Stitch Cams (continued) 

EFORE we leave this very important subject of 
B Model K stitch cams, I will endeavor to add 

some additional and detailed information to my 
closing remarks which appeared in the July issue of 
COTTON. As stated previously, stitch cams can be re- 
worked several times during their useful life and they 
will give excellent results providing the re-working is 
done carefully and accurately. The original shape and 
pitch of the various cam surfaces should be main- 
tained; the most important cam surface is the face of 
the stitch cam which draws the needles downward. See 
Fig. 1, a to B. Both right- and left-hand stitch cams 
should be treated alike insofar as re-working them is 
concerned. 
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FIG. 2 














Fig. 1 shows a left-hand Model K stitch cam just 
as it comes from the machine builder; similar cams 
are used on Spiral K’s, Plain and Spiral HH, Plain 
and Spiral B-5 machines. Note that the face of the 
cam from a to B is straight with the exception of the 
hollow ground portion; this should be from 1/4-inch 
to 9/32-inch long from the lower point of the cam 
upward and from 1/64-inch to 1/32-inch deep in the 
center of the hollow. The hollow ground portions in 
the stitch cam can be slightly longer and deeper than 
the measurements given here; much depends on the 
gauge of the machine and the type of goods being 
made. 

The left-hand side cam also shown in Fig. 1 is 
equally important and has a direct bearing on the 
knitting, therefore its shape and adjustment must not 
be overlooked when it is being re-worked. The side 
cam should be set in far enough so that the needle 
butts will pass under the point of the stitch cam at c 
without binding against the face of the side cam as 
they begin to move upward. The customary way of 
adjusting the side cam is to move it inward until a 
rasping noise is produced, then it is moved outward 
until the noise stops. The method is both simple and 
satisfactory, providing the side cam pitch is correct. 
If the side cam has been re-worked and the pitch ai- 


T HIS is the fourth of a series of practical discus- 
sions on the operation and adjustment of the 
Model K knitting machine, applicable primarily to 
the plain machines, but containing much pertain- 
ing to the spiral type of equipment. The first in- 
stallment appeared in the April issue, the second in 
the June issue, and the third in the July issue. 
Yarn arrangements, make-up trouble, the cross-bar 
assembly, transfer trouble, and the cylinder have 
been discussed. Last month Mr. Mitchell began on 
stitch cams, a continuation of which is the substance 
of the present atricle. Next month the auxiliary side 
cams, te jack cams, etc., will be studied. The 
author will cover any particular phase of fixing 
Model K machines that you may request 


tered, the side cam may be binding the needle butts at 
D and still be too far away from the point of the stitch 
cam at c to control the needles accurately. We shall 
return to side cams a bit later. 


The Polishing of Cams is Important 


Every fixer knows that the first place on a left- 
hand stitch cam to become worn, gapped, or nicked 
from a long steady grind is the upper part of the face 
shown at a, Fig. 2. As a rule, a series of small nicks 
will show up just below the point where the needle 
butts first come in contact with the stitch cam. If 
cams are neglected for a long time, they will often be- 
come rough over the entire face of the cam from a to 
B, (Fig. 2). Thus neglect or putting off that stitch 
cam polishing job you were going to do last week (if 
you had time) has finally wound up into a re-grinding 
job, or by now (two months later) you find the cams 
beyond repair and you dread the job of putting in new 
cams, evening up stitches, re-setting sinkers, readjust- 
ing side cams, etc., etc. 


Fig. 2 shows what happens to a left hand stitch cam 
that has been re-ground the wrong way. Note the orig- 
inal shape of the cam, a to B, also the present shape of 
the cam ¢ to D, and note carefully where the lines cross 
at E; this is where the wrong part of this re-grinding 
job shows up. The face of the stitch cam is high in 
the center (some fixers term it a hump in the middle) 
and such a stitch cam is sure to give trouble sooner 
or later due to the increased pitch from ato E. The 
only way to make a cam of this kind fit for further 
service would be to straighten out the face from a to B 
and then re-grind the hollow. This, of course, would 
still leave the cam with an increased pitch but the in- 
crease would be divided over the whole length of the 
cam face instead of over half of it as shown from ec to 
E. 
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It is only in extreme cases where cams are neglect- 
ed for a long time, causing them to become badly worn, 
that the pitch is materially increased by grinding out 
the nicks. If cams are polished at reasonable intervals, 
excessive grinding can be avoided and the useful life 
of the cams prolonged. The machine builders leave 
sufficient leeway, when the cams are made, to allow 
for re-grinding and polishing, however, they do not 
supply the horse sense with the cams for their ma- 
chines; the mill must supply that and much depends 
on how well it is supplied and used. 


Grinding the Cam 


Looking at Fig. 3, the right-hand stitch cam shown 
in this sketch is used on plain single deck Model K ma- 
chines that use a one-piece stitch cam bracket. It is 
generally known as a swivel type stitch cam and is used 
in connection with the fashion marks attachment. The 
cam is used in every respect like a stationary cam, how- 
ever, there are several points to be kept in mind when 
it becomes necessary to re-work this cam. 





FIG. 3 FIG. 4 











Keep the right-hand (shoulder) screw tight in the 
cam but leave the shoulder long enough to permit free 
up and down movement while the fashion marks are 
being made. Sufficient stock must be left on the up- 
per cam surface at B (Fig. 3) to assure shedding the 
stitches off of all needle latches when the cam is up, 
and the upper cam surface at a must be high enough 
to shed the stitches off of all the needle latches except 
the fashion marks needles when the cam is down. While 
the fashion marks are being made, the cam must drop 
low enough so that the upper surface at B will be 
slightlv under a straight line drawn from D to E. 

Because the right-hand portion of a swivel stitch 
cam is low above the shoulder screw hole, it is neces- 
sary to get more lift on the up pick because the pick 
must drop lower on a swivel cam than it does on a 
plain stitch cam. This calls for a closer adjustment 
on the pick; here I might say that a properly fitted 
pick will pay dividends. Keep the pick high enough 
so that the needle butts will just pass over the lip as 
they leave the stitch cam; The lower the pick is set 
the harder it will be for both needles and pick to func- 
tion properly. Jam-ups, needle and pick breakage, and 
the like, are often caused by the pick falling and re- 
maining on the upper cam surface instead of going 
down into the pick recess. This can be prevented by 
tapering off the pick recess on the stitch cam as shown 
at c, Fig. 3, then the pick will slide into the recess if 
the cam is shaped thusly. 

One other type of right hand stitch cam is used on 
plain single deck Model K machines, it is known as the 
float type and is used to make both fashion marks and 
a picot edge hem top. The cam moves up and down 
(vertically) and at the half way down position it makes 
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fashion marks; when it is all the way down the picot 
edge is made on needles running at the lower level. 
Neither of the last two cams mentioned can be con- 
sidered as trouble makers, however the fixer must bear 
in mind when repairing old or fitting up new cams 
that both are movable in the stitch cam bracket. 
The right-hand stitch cam shown in Fig. 4 is the 
plain type that is used on Spiral K machines and 13- 
and 25-Step Spiral B-5 machines. It is attached to a 
split stitch cam bracket such as is used on all double- 
deck S. & W. machines. This type of bracket permits 
moving the right-hand stitch cam and bracket in and 
out, which is necessary to make meshes, floats, and the 
like. Frequently the fixer may find a machine making 
dropped stitches in the leg, foot, or ring toe while the 
stitch cam is in flush against the cylinder. This par- 
ticular trouble can be caused by a number of things 
not related to the stitch cam, however, it often can be 
overcome by grinding off the slight hump shown at a 
(Fig. 4) so that the needles will run level from B to e. 
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FIG. 5 











And now, friend reader, comes the grand finale, for 
in Fig. 5 I have reproduced a “fixer’s eye view” of 4 
stitch cams which I have in my possession today. These 
are but a few of the many I have, for my hobby has 
been to save such wrecks over a period of years and I 
have quite a number. Believe you me, they were re- 
moved from machines which were being “fixed” by 
supposedly good fixers. Did they give trouble ?—you 
can bet your last dime they did. If you doubt by 
statement try one some time. Perhaps you will agree 
that intentionally or otherwise, someone did a mighty 
rotten job of cam grinding to say the least. 


The Left-Hand Side Cam 


The left-hand side cam (usually called end cams or 
raise cams by machine fixers) is also one of those used, 
abused, neglected and forgotten machine parts which 
gets about half the attention it really deserves. Why? 
Simply because the average machine fixer fails to re- 
alize how important this little cam really is. Just re 
cently I saw a good example of everyday side cam 
trouble which may interest the reader. One of our 
younger machine fixers was having a bad day with a 
fine gauge Model K—he was trying hard, but getting 
exactly nowhere fast. One of our veterans came along 
and offered to help: “What’s wrong, boy? Oh! Every: 
thing? It won’t stay in size, is cutting holes in the 
heel and toe, and is making streaks in the leg?” (The 
lad had a silk stocking on a sizing board and it was a 
sorry looking piece of merchandise. The veteran be 
gan to ask questions: “How about your needles?” They 
were new, put in only two days ago. “Sinkers?’”’ Als« 
new. “Stitch cams?” Okay. “Yarn tensions?” All right 
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“Boy, you’ve got something here—your stitches in the 
heel and toe are even. How about the side cam?” Well 
it’s okay now—it was in too far and made the stitch 
in the heel and toe uneven so I moved it owt several 
days ago. “Well, son, that’s where you were wrong; 
never move a side cam out to even up stitches in the 
heel and toe, and don’t advance or retard your sinker 
cap adjustments either to correct such troubles. You 
may have seen such things done by men who call them- 
selves machine fixers but take it from me, you’re fix- 
ing yourself a nice mess of trouble when you do a 
job like that. 

“Move that side cam in as far as it will go without 
binding the needle butts, knit a stocking and bring it 
te me on a sizing board.” The boy did as he was in- 
structed and the stocking was 3 inches too short, and 
the heel and toe looked like a washboard. 

“Boy, what this machine needs is a new left-hand 
stitch cam; ask the boss for one and I’ll help you put 
it in.” The veteran helped with the job and the boy 
promised never again. 

Now, you may say that the trouble was not caused 
by the side cam after all—right you are, but if the 
boy had set the side cam right in the beginning and 
stuck to his guns, he would have found the real trouble. 
It was just another case of where two wrongs will 
never make a right. 

MATTHEW K. MITCHELL 





A Method of Checking’ Orders from Gray 
Room to Shipping Department 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have found that our method of checking or- 
ders to customers from the gray room through the 
shipping department is both simple in procedure and 
accurate in results. I will pass it along to you be- 
cause it may help some man that is having this prob- 
lem confront him. 


All of our gray goods go to the gray goods room 
where they are placed in bins according to size. As 
an order comes in from one of our customers we 
take the accompanying form and write his name at 
the top where it says “Customer”, fill in the order 
number for a record, the date, style, and color. The 
sizes ordered are filled in by a numeral meaning the 
number of dozen of each size. 


This form is hung on one of the bins in the gray 
goods room and the “Rough Stock” man comes along 
pulls out the number of dozen of the right size, 
marks the style on the card, fills in the lot number, 
and sends the goods to the dye house, retaining the 
end of the form for his own reference. He has 
marked the color on his stub for his own use and for 
later records in checking. His name is also on the 
ticket in the place “Checked by’’. 


_ The dye house foreman also fills in the lot num- 
ber, style and dyes them according to the instructions 
at the top of the form. The form is now in his pos- 
session with the exception of the bottom part which 
the “Rough Stock” man has retained. When the 
goods are dyed, the person okaying the shade, initials 
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the dye house ticket, and the person’s name dyeing 
them is recorded under “Dyed by”. The foreman of 
the dye house then retains the “Dye House” ticket 
and gives the goods along with the rest of the form 
to the boarding room foreman. 


Goods Are Checked at Each Change 


This man follows the same procedure by checking 
the style, length, color, date, and also sees that each 
boarder that boards the different sizes puts his name 
on the ticket directly under the word “Boarder”. 
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Form used by mill in routing goods from gray room to 
shipping department; it is perforated so that each 
department may retain a check on processed work. 


From the boarding room the form, minus the 
“Boarding Room” stub, and the goods go to the clip- 
per, pairer, stamper, toe paster, rider hand, and fold- 
er. Each in turn initials the ticket. By this time 
we know that the goods are going to be what we or- 
dered from the gray room because so many people 
have checked them. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Uninterrupted Consumer Sales Needed to Balance Record- 
Breaking Production of Hosiery and Underwear 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Prices Stronger 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1937 


D . Yereecenrs manufacturers of knit goods have been operating at some- 
what less attractive rates in recent weeks, production schedules have 
continued high and indications are that final figures for the first half 
of the year will show new highs in the production of hosiery and under- 


wear for such a period. 


Production and shipments of underwear for 


the first four months of the year showed this industry operating at an 


unequalled pace. 


In the largest division, including knit underwear of 


cotton or wool, production from January to April was ahead of last year 


by 38 per cent. 
that a year previous. 


Unfilled orders at the end of April were about double 
Hosiery shipments for the same period were up 
20 per cent compared with the same period last year. 


Higher silk costs 


plus higher wage costs beginning August 1 for many knitters are forc- 


ing advances in full-fashioned prices. 


Outerwear demand for the fall 


season is slow in getting under way but a healthy season is expected to 


start in the next few weeks. 


Advanced Prices for 


Branded Low-Ends 


Advances made by branded houses 
in low-end full-fashioned hosiery early 
this month were a market highlight 
coming at just about the time the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers issued a bulletin which called 
attention of its members to the high- 
er costs of manufacture just around 
the corner. They were urged to exam- 
ine costs especially in view of new 
agreements with the hosiery union by 
northern knitters meaning increases of 
15 to 22 cents per dozen. 

Fall lines of full-fashioned hosiery 
were opened early this month by the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., with no 
change from the basis price of $6.35 
per dozen which took many in the 
market by surprise because of the pre- 
vious action by Julius Kayser & Co., 
in advancing its low-end full-fashioned 
merchandise for fall from $6.35 to 
$6.50 or to retail at 89 cents per pair 
instead of 85 cents. Scattered ad- 
vances were also made at the same 
time by Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mock, 
Judson, Voehringer, Inc., Nolde & 
Horst Sales Co., and Interstate Hosiery 
Mills. Phoenix marked up its so-called 
low end numbers from $6.35 to $6.50; 
Mock, Judson advanced two of its 
numbers from $6.30 to $6.45; Nolde & 
Horst stressed numbers to retail $1.15 
hose instead of $1.00, as in the past. 
Interstate advanced a 2-48 crepe and 
a 45-gauge mesh stocking 25 cents to 
$8.50 and introduced a new number at 
$7.25; Kayser also advanced a_ 7- 


thread number and a 6-thread from 
$8.25 to $8.75, adjusting the retail tags 
from $1.15 to $1.25. 





There are strong indications that 
these advances may not be the last 
but rather that additional increases 
in full-fashioned prices will be seen 
early in the fall. Volume numbers 
principally were the ones raised by 
these large branded firms and the 
fact they were quoting only to the 
end of next month causes some to 
look for advances in the higher 
priced lines after fall buying gets 
under way. Another feature of the 
new fall branded lines is that con- 
tinued marked attention is being 
given to novelty numbers which 
have been active sellers so far this 
year. That the advances were not 
general is a reason why retail dis- 
tribution of the lines should be large 
in the coming months so that no un- 
favorable reaction to the increases 
was looked for from department 
store buyers. 


Higher Silk May 

Bring More Increases 

The advance in raw silk over the 
last six weeks from a low of around 
$1.80 to over $2.00 is also causing ho 
siery manufacturers concern because 
the impression is prevalent that these 
plants are not covered very far ahead. 
It means their raw costs will go up 
about the same time as their wage 
rates are being upped 6 per cent or 
more to say nothing of other increased 
overhead. The consumer of hosiery in 
the final analysis will have to pay 
these bills and the question later on 
that will have to face knitters is how 
far prices can go up before consumer 
reaction develops in the form of a 
smaller taking of hosiery than when 
prices were low. 





An indication of what some manu- 
facturers of men’s half-hose will do for 
fall was seen in the announcement of 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., that its fan- 
cies formerly selling to retail at 35 
cents or three pairs for $1, had been 
moved up to $2.75 per dozen, with a 
new suggested retail price tag of 39 
cents or three pairs for $1.10. Fancies 
formerly selling at retail for 50 cents 
have been advanced to $3.80 per dozen 
and have a revised retail price of 55 
cents. There were some reports in the 
retail end that buyers were resisting 
the price increases for fall. Manufac- 
turers of these lines have been report- 
ing a draggy demand with low priced 
numbers inclined to be less active than 
the better and higher priced items. 
Improvement in the market for low- 
end fancy half-hose has been brought 
nearer by the recent curtailment of 
production by several important man- 


ufacturers. 


Several of the leading manufactur- 
ers of infants’ novelty socks and ank- 
lets have been quoting prices for their 
next spring season to the larger buy- 
ers. It is doubtful that any important 
volume of business for this far ahead 
has yet been placed with the possible 
exception of 10-cent anklets. Buyers, 
as well as manufacturers, are confused 
by uncertainties in the price situation 
because of pending labor legislation 
and because buyers desire to see all of 
the important lines before making 
commitments. Not all manufacturers 
have displayed these lines and in some 
instances they are not going to rush 
the season as it is pointed out that, 
with the exception of a few large buy- 
ers, who always operate early, definite 
business seldom starts in volume on 
this type merchandise until September. 


Production Held Down 
by Uncertainties 


This year, with the threat of ad- 
vances in labor costs, may throw goods 
out of the retail price range for which 
they are now intended, so that some 
mills are proceeding with more than 
usual caution. These manufacturers 
have a good volume of fall business on 
hand and this is another reason why 
they are in no hurry to sell a large 
volume for the 1988 spring. There has 
been little evidence thus far, except in 
low-end anklets, of buyers’ desire to 
operate quickly in an effort to have 
manufactured all the spring goods pos- 
sible before the threatened rise in la- 
bor costs becomes effective. There is 


@ Needles must be uniform in both width and thickness at the point where they leave the needle bar. 


Otherwise, loose forward and sideways motions result, creating a possibility of uneven knitting. Torringtons 


consistently show a high degree of uniformity here — and at all other important points. Machine 


manufacture — that’s the reason behind the top quality knitting that Torringtons give you. lorrington 


sinkers, dividers and split dividers are machine-made also, by the same painstakingly precise methods. 
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@ Some knitting mills have a knack of selling merchandise in markets where others have failed 
to make progress. Of course, salesmanship alone cannot do that time and time again. It is 
quality knitting that opens the door...and inspires an invitation to return. How significant 


it is that a large percentage of such successful mills are loyal users of Torrington Needles! 


TORRINGTON /_ NEEDLES 


TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 






THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


The S. M. Supplies Co., 210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
Factories at: Torrington, Conn.; Coventry, England; 
Upper Bedford, Quebec; Aachen, Germany. 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa. 
The Torrington Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N.C. 
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Closed-Shop Group Signs New Agreement 


PHILADELPHIA—An agreement for a new national agreement was 
signed July 15 between the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Amer- 


ica, Inc., the closed sho 


group of mills and the American Federation of 


Hosiery Workers. It will become effective August | and provides for a wag2 
increase averaging about 6 per cent. It is expected to increase full-fashioned 
hosiery prices 15 to 22 cents per dozen and without doubt will be followed 
by other Northern mills so that by Seotember | the industry in that section 


will be on the higher wage basis. 


——-#@-——- 


doubt as to the passage of the Admin- 
istration’s labor bill at this session of 
Congress and many feel that even if 
passed, it will have a much smaller ef- 
fect on costs than was feared several 
weeks back. 

Although full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers in the Pennsylvania 
district have been booking new busi- 
ness at less active rates during the 
last month, which is a seasonal de- 
velopment, it is expected that pro- 
duction for the first half of the year 
topped that of a year ago by a con- 
siderable margin. Hosiery shipments 
for the industry as a whole were up 
20 per cent for the first four months 
of this year as compared with last, 
even though a large section of the 
industry, especially in the Reading 
district, was affected by strikes 
which were terminated by the gen- 
eral agreement and resumption of 
operations in that section on April 
19. 

Full-fashioned buying for fall has 
not become general notwithstanding 
the upturn in raw silk and the cer- 
tainty of higher wage scales in North- 
ern full-fashioned plants this fall. It 
is apparent that the better type mer- 
chandise has been in a firmer position 
than strictly sub-standard goods and 
many mills, although running out of 
orders, have not been breaking prices. 
In addition, few of them have been so- 
liciting business beyond September 1, 
indicating that they expect prices in 
the primary market to go higher, due 
tc these developments. The market in 
fact has stood up under the quiet peri- 
od of the last two months in better 
fashion than is usually the case, so 
that the move toward higher prices for 
fall started at the beginning of this 
month by leading manufacturers in the 
branded full-fashioned field is a good 
indication as to what may be expected 
during the latter half of the year. 

It is significant, however, that in is- 
suing their new fall price list, branded 
manufacturers held their important 
Jines unchanged in price, which means 
that many are not inclined to force 
price advances because of their reluc- 
tance to take their merchandise out of 
the former’ retail price _ brackets. 


Caught between the tendency to in- 
crease wage levels and the fear of 


growing consumer resistance toward 
price increases in retail tags, if they 
advance quotations too much, indica- 
tions are that manufacturers will have 
less favorable operating margins dur- 
ing the second half of the year than 
they experienced in the first six 
months. In view of this it is felt in 
some sections of the trade that brand- 
ed manufacturers will have to lift 
prices again before the end of the fall 
season. The increased mark-up com- 
ing into what was already one of the 
most profitable departments in the av- 
erage department store, is not expect- 
ed to affect adversely the handling of 
branded hosiery in volume. For the 
first six months of the year, branded 
houses have moved out more hosiery 
than ever before and this consumer 
demand for branded goods is not ex- 
pected to drop with only a four-cent in- 
crease in the retail price of the popu- 
lar-priced numbers, especially as wage 
levels throughout the country are grad- 
ually being raised. 

While one manufacturer has indi- 
cated that he feels it may be yet a 
little too early to advance hosiery 
prices, there were others who felt 
that conditions were such that mod- 
erate increases could easily be ab- 
sorbed and not affect volume. The 
new branded lines were carefully 
studied also because of the construc- 
tions offered. The department store 
hosiery buyer seldom had such a 
wide variety of styles and construc- 
tions from which to choose. Howev- 
er, judging from the emphasis placed 
upon certain constructions, it would 
seem that the branded manufacturers 
are not agreed upon the styles to be 
stressed. One of the largest manu- 
facturers which also sells unbranded 
hosiery in its line of branded goods 
for the retail trade offered nothing 
but crepes and high twists in all but 
two of its numbers. The other two 
numbers were meshes, there being 
no conventional-twist number in the 
line. On the other hand, another 
branded manufacturer showed only 
one stocking termed a crepe out of 
a total of 33 numbers. 

Another branded manufacturer has 
added five entirely new novelty con- 
structions, indicating that the novelty 
trend, instead of waning, is just about 
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getting under way. Most of the brand- 
ed lines give greater emphasis on the 
novelties, which is interesting in view 
of the fact the coming season is the 
winter season and novelties are gen- 
erally considered best during the 
warm-weather months and the opinion 
has been expressed that the novelty 
trend can be expected to reach well 
into the new year. Greater impor- 
tance has been accorded in the fall 
numbers to fashion not only in the nov- 
eities, such as colored heels, iridescent 
stockings and mesh toes and heels, but 
in the general color range of the ho- 
siery and the place hosiery shades are 
being made to assume in the general 
fashion picture. Generally speaking, 
the entire color line in the branded 
field is somewhat lighter than last 
year and reflects the current fashion 
importance of the beiges. Hosiery 
shades have gotten away from the idea 
of merely being light in summer and 
dark in winter. More and more they 
are being selected not as a separate 
item in themselves but as an integral 
part of a woman’s whole costume. The 
fall color trend in dresses, coats, 
gloves, handbags and footwear, have 
been given greater consideration this 
year to assist in developing hosiery 
colors, which will fit in with and aug- 
ment the general costume color scheme. 
Variety of construction and selection 
of colors have been termed as the best 
job the branded field has done for the 
department store hosiery buyer. 


Higher Wage Costs 
in Northern Plants 


Indications are practically all man- 
ufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in 
the North will begin paying higher 
wage scales beginning August Ist or 
shortly thereafter, following negotia- 
tions between the hosiery union and 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc. The new wage 
scale is to become effective August 1 
so far as members of the closed-shop 
group of mills is concerned, the in- 
creases ranging from 6 per cent up- 
ward, with the higher increases being 
for the auxiliary workers and the 
smaller or 6 per cent advances being 
for the knitters. In commenting on 
the pending signing of a new national 
agreement between this association 
and the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers, Joseph Haines, Jr., ex 
ecutive secretary, said that a high 
standard of wages and conditions of 
employment will thereby be established 
throughout the northern section of the 
industry. He added the new agreement 
embodies increases ranging from 5 to 
10 per cent, the result of a 6 per cent 
basic rate increase, plus various other 
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MILES more 


we ar in hosiery, ‘Brosco 
Finished » » 


By actual test—hosiery, “Brosco” Finished, far better 


withstands stresses and strains .. . 
. gives the above-average wear that makes the 
difference between mere acceptance and perfect satis- 
faction, between a one-time sale and steady, repeat 


business. 
The “Brosco Film of Protection” assures soft elastie 


fabric—smart dull-tone, spot proof finish. The extra 
value in 75% of all quality Brands to-day. 


resists runs and 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC, Mirs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


Collins * Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 5 « & « » St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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Of Purchases Bought on Impulse | 
WITH 


Co-ordinated Packaging 


Your Products Take Advantage of 
That First Impulse—which is to BUY 





A study of consumer reactions has shown that about 
20% of the purchases in a modern grocery store are 
a direct result of an “impulse” to buy certain prod- 
ucts. This impulse buying is attributed largely to 
package designs. So a good package capitaiizes on 
woman's first impulse—to buy. If you have several 
wrappings or different preducts, the packaging or 
packages should bear relation to each other, having a 
coordinated style in color or design, s» one would 
help identify and advertise the other. Also by adher- 
ing to this unified idea of matched packaging you can 
save money on art, plates and printing. 


Let us submit des‘gns on folding set-up 
e boxcs, cartons, counter and window displays, & 
and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, WN. C. Burlington, WN. C. Asheboro, WN. C. 


Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Charioetts, N. C. Kinston, N. C 








‘Old Dominion Paper Boxes 











AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40's. 


Selling Agents: 


WaTERMAN, CURRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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upward adjustments. By the accept- 
ance of these rates approximately 119 
plants representing 63.3 per cent of the 
full-fashioned equipment operated in 
the North will set a standard of wage 
rates which will likely be adopted and 
installed throughout that section of 
the industry in the very near future. 

Under the proposed’ contract, 
strikes, lockouts, picketing, etc., are 
prohibited, so that firms entering 
into this contract are assured, Mr. 
Haines stated, of no interruption in 
production on account of labor re- 
lationships during the next fiscal 
year. This development caused the 
issuance of a statement by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers in which it was stated that 
indications are at least 50 per cent 
of women’s full-fashioned produc- 
tion will be manufactured during 
the next few months at an increased 
labor cost of 15 to 22 cents per doz- 
en. The statement said also in addi- 
tion to increased labor costs, other 
factors have to be borne in mind by 
manufacturers, such as pending leg- 
islation on hours and wages, the ris- 
ing prices on commodities, equip- 
ment and services, which go into the 
manufacture of hosiery. Attention 
was also called to the fact the So- 
cial Security tax payment will go 
up another 1 per cent on payrolls, 
beginning January 1, 1938. 

The hosiery union has made rapid 
strides in organizing full-fashioned 
plants in the Philadelphia territory 
and early this month, the union 
claimed that there were only four 
mills in the city that had not signed 
closed-shop agreements. The unsigned 
mills at that time were Apex, Oswald, 
Fox Chase and Marshall Field. The 
latter company was being picketed by 
the union to prevent the removal of 
machinery to a southern location. At 
the present time, negotiations are in 
progress by a large group of former 
open-shop plants but that have within 
recent weeks signed a_ closed-shop 
agreement with the union. The union 
is now attempting to reach an agree- 
ment with these mills, such as it has 
already done with members of the 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., which would place 
most of the mills in this section on the 
same wage basis. 


Jobber Sales Off, 
Knee-Lengths Wane 


Hosiery jobbers in this section have 
had a less active month than any so 
far in 1937, with dollar sales showing 
little change, as compared with June, 
1936. Compared with the same months 
last year, June was the smallest month 
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New Mill in Virginia, Headed by Associates of Berkshire, 
to Have 26-Section Machines 


A NEW tftull-fashioned hosiery plant to be located in Virginia is being 
organized by relatives of Henry Janssen, vice-president of the Berkshire Knit- 


ting Mills of Reading. 


The new Wytheville Knitting Mills, Inc., will be 


equipped with 50 new machines all of 51-gauge made by the Textile Machine 
Works of Reading, of which Mr. Janssen is president. All machines will be 
26-section, a new development. Ferdinand K. Thun, of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, said the new corporation would have no connection with Berkshire. 
Incorporated for $201,000, the new firm has the following officers: Richard 
C. Wetzel, president; Dr. John E. Livingood, vice-president; Minnie J. Livin- 
good, vice-president; Helen J. Wetzel, secretary. Mrs. Wetzel and Mrs. 
Livingood are daughters of Mr. Janssen. Dr. Livingood is secretary of Berk- 
shire. Construction of the new project has begun and will consist of two 
buildings, each 324 x 72 feet with a total of 45,000 square feet of floor spacc. 
vis. | Save 


with jobbers who had previously reg- 
istered gains compared with the same 
month last year, up to 25 or 30 per 
cent in the first quarter. Trading 
with them in July has not changed ma- 
terially either way, several terming 
business fair, while others admit that 
it is quiet. Prices on various lines of 
knit goods have not changed during the 
month, although jobbers report in some 
instances that some manufacturers of 
men’s half-hose have been more 
anxious to sell and to stimulate busi- 
ness, some have been making slight 
concessions. One jobber placed a me- 
dium-sized order for half-hose and was 
able to secure a billing on the mer- 
chandise two months ahead. 

Several wholesalers say they have 
been doing in the last few weeks a less 
active business in women’s’ knee- 
length hosiery than they did early this 
year but they attribute this to the fact 
that many of their customers bought 
rather heavily early in the year. At 
that time jobbers’ stocks were small 
and orders were developing at a more 
rapid rate than the jobbers could han- 
dle, so that this acted as a stimulant 
for some jobbers to place larger orders 
for knee-lengths than they have been 
able to move. On the other hand, some 
of the wholesale distributors believe 
that the style trend of shorter skirts 
is playing a part in the less active de- 
mand for knee-lengths. Irrespective of 
this, indications are that.the produc- 


tion of knee-length goods by the manu- 
facturers during the first half of 1937 
will set a new high record. Some of 
these firms say that they have found 
demand for seamless knee-lengths to 
retail at 25 and 355 cents per pair 
larger than in full-fashioned goods of 
this type. 

The National Association of Hos- 
iery Manufacturers reports that al- 
though total shipments of all types 
of hosiery declined from 11,376,479 
dozen pairs in April to 9, 58,687 doz- 
en pairs in May, 1937, the latter fig- 
ure was still 4 per cent above ship- 
ments for all types of hosiery in 
May of last year. The gain in wom- 
en’s full-fashioned shipments in May 
was 10.7 per cent, while seamless 
shipments increased 1.2 per cent; 
shipments of ribbed and woolen 
goods showed a very large gain over 
shipments a year previous. Only in 
the case of men’s half-hose were 
shipments in May of this year less 
than in May 1936. Hosiery shipments 
of all types for the first five months 
of this year showed an increase of 
16.7 per cent over 1936, with wom- 
en’s full-fashioned showing an in- 
crease of 16.2 and men’s half-hose 
exclusive of wool, 10.3. Knee-length 
shipments for the first five months 
showed an increase of 67 per cent 
over the same period in 1936, with 
full-fashioned knee-length increas- 
ing 56 per cent and seamless 82. 


Underwear Mills in Strong Position Even Though New Business Has 
Been Smaller 


Although underwear manufacturers 
have enjoyed a very active year so far, 
new business has recently shown a de- 
cidedly less active trend, but most of 
these manufacturers have a good back- 
log of business. Indications point to a 
short period of less excited trading 
and then most agree that the latter 
months of the year will witness a re- 
sumption of activity but possibly with 
manufacturers unable to duplicate the 
records reached during the first quar- 


ter of this vear. Underwear mills that 
run out of orders have generally decid- 
ed that they will not operate on stock 
but will close down. This decision was 
arrived at by a number of manufac- 
turers, especially some of the upstate 
New York mills, who had reached the 
point where they had to make the. de- 
cision one way or the other. The ur 
derwear industry has had a steady run 
since the first of the year, many mills 
working at higher capacity than ever 
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ERCHANDISING MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
THE MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY IM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND- 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
OF DEFINITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLADLY PREPARED AND 
FURNISHED YOU WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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before in their history. 

Good sized bookings, both on spring 
merchandise as well as for next fall, 
made up the basis for the activity of 
the past five months or more. Since 
this business was taken, many of the 
mills have given voluntary wage ad- 
vances and then have to add to these 
advances in agreements recently made 
with the union. Costs therefore have 
been greatly increased on merchandise 
that was sold at cheap prices. With 
business now uncertain and new orders 
much smaller some of these manufac- 
turers have been forced to curtail rath- 
er than speculate on the future by 


New Association of Mills in Berks County, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—Permission to incorporate a new hosiery association 
was sought late in June by a group of manufacturers in the Reading section, 
most of which are full-fashioned hosiery plants that last April signed an agree- 
ment with the hosiery union. It will 6 called the Keystone Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, Inc., and will not be confined to mills in the Berks County section 
and both seamless and full-fashioned will be eligible. Berks County full- 
fashioned plants in past years have confined their membership to the Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc., with headquarters here, this being the 
so-called open-shop group. Now that an agreement has been signed several 
mills felt that a new group should be formed and while some may not con- 
tinue with the old association membership can be held in both, organizers 
of the new association stated. 

The incorporators are John H. Vogt, president, Nolde & Horst Co.; C. 


Hunter Biehl, Busy Bee Hosiery Co.; Charles L. Haeussler, Fedden Bros. Co., 
Inc.; George R. Meinig, Meinig Hosiery Co., and Thomas E. Gantz, Temple Full 








making up merchandise at high cost. 
At the end of April the Department 
of Commerce showed that manufac- 
turers of knit underwear of cotton or 
wool, had a very large backlog of un- 
filled orders, amounting to more than 
6,000,000 dozens against more than 3,- 
000,000 the same month a year ago. 
This unusual situation is a combina- 
tion of the usual spring orders on the 
books of manufacturers plus the large 
volume of business that was booked for 
the coming fall season. The fall busi- 
ness this year was placed early, mills 
having booked most of their fall orders 
on men’s and boys’ goods during the 
first couple of months this year. 


Re-orders Coming 
from Chains 


At present, the situation confront- 
ing the industry is the distribution 
of this large quantity of merchan- 
dise over the retail counters to con- 
sumers. One favorable development 
along these lines has been the recent 
improvement in the retail distribu- 
tion of lightweight underwear, due 
to the hot weather but even with 
this considered, manufacturers rec- 
ognize that they cannot hope to get 
much new business until stocks with 
wholesalers and retailers are de- 
creased. Parts of the kn tting in- 
dustry will not be surprised if the 
next month shows a sharp let-down 
in mill activity from the first six 
months of the year. Underwear 
production for the first four month; 
was actually 40 per cent of that for 
the entire year of 1936, which was 
the biggest year for the ind:stry. 
Retailers have been doing a good 
volume, but it is recognized it will 
take continued consumer buying 
through August to get their stocks 
and most wholesalers down to a 


_ comfortable level. 


Recent weeks have brought out good 
size re-orders, especially in men’s sta- 
ple goods. The largest of these came 
from the chain stores. The wholesalers, 
on the other hand, have been re-order- 


Fashioned Hosiery Mills. 


The board of directors named consists of Messrs Vogt, Haeus:ler and Gantz 
and J. Lee Bausher, Infants’ Socks, Inc.; L. A. Lutz, Wm. G. Leininger Knitting 
Co.; William F. Muller, William F. Muller, Inc., and W. D. Burkey, Burkey 


Underwear Co. Mr. Muller is given as treasurer. 
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ing only in fill-in quantity and did not 
show any indication of buying far 
ahead against future needs. Some of 
the chain buyers on the other hand, 
took care of their needs for the balance 
of the lightweight season. The prog- 
ress of the spring underwear season 
this year has proven again that retail- 
ers of all kinds, whether the independ- 
ent stores or the chains, have found 
business volume was maintained only 
when price levels fit in with the pur- 
chasing power of consumers. Where 
advances were made on large selling 
numbers, like athletic shirts, manufac- 
turers quickly found that new business 
dropped. The result has been that the 
revisions following the weaker cloth 
and yarn markets again brought out 
new buying. One example of this was 
the announcement by the manufactur- 
ers of a well-known branded line of 
men’s shirts and shorts that they are 
now ready to accept new business from 
wholesalers, allowing a resale price at 
25) cents a garment, the popular range 
for this merchandise. 

It is almost certain that the fall sea- 
son will follow the same lines as that 
for this spring in the matter of price 
levels and demand. Buyers own their 
initial purchases of heavy underwear 
at reasonable prices, permitting there- 
by the passage of this merchandise on 
to the consumer at levels that will not 
meet with opposition. The current 
lightweight season has again shown 
the popularity in men’s underwear in 
shirts and shorts, with volume in these 
numbers being large. Also the demand 
is again heavy for the knit short of 
the brief type. Re-orders on the latter 
have been good in the last few weeks. 
Men’s staple balbriggan shirts and 
drawers have been slow and the cur- 
rent season has brought new improve- 
ments in this business, which in former 


years represented such a large volume. 
On the other hand, it has shown a still 
further loss in popularity. The ath- 
letic shirt and woven shorts and more 
recently the knit short, it is recognized, 
have affected unfavorably the old-type 
shirts and drawers. For some time the 
balbriggan machines could be used on 
the athletic shirt styles also, but in re- 
cent years even this source of produc- 
tion has been curtailed as the ribbed 
shirt has displaced the flat net for a 
good part of the country. 

Manufacturers have been shipping 
out a larger volume than normal for 
this time of the year of heavy un- 
derwear against fall contracts. Un- 
settled conditions that might inter- 
fere with production, like strikes, 
together with other threats to higher 
costs, have led many of the larger 
wholesalers to feel it would be good 
policy to have next season’s mer- 
chandise on their shelves, rather 
than in mill warehouses. In this way, 
the movement of heavy underwear 
to distributors has gotten an early 
start with increased momentum be- 
ing apparent during the last week. 
Most buyers by this time have be- 
come convinced that they operated 
wisely when they placed underwear 
orders early for next fall. Whole- 
salers have also found that some of 
their retail customers are showing 
the same interest in getting in fall 
underwear earlier than usual. 

Little is heard at present about the 
next spring opening of underwear 
lines. The reasons for the absence of 
the usual talk of another season is the 
unsettled situation of industry as a 
whole, due to labor troubles and Gov- 
ernment action toward more regula- 
tions. However, there are no com- 
ments being heard about the prospects 
for prices for next spring as yet. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 








Registers Important Advance. New Poundage Broadening. 


Cotton, Worsted and Rayon Yarns Steady While Silk 


Philadelphia, July 16, 1937 


LTHOUGH cotton and worsted yarns continued easy until late last 

month July has seen a steadier trend than has been apparent for 
three months and while spinners are not quoting any higher it is evi- 
dent that fewer of them are naming new lows.. Prices have been mov- 
ing sideways in both cotton and worsted for two weeks and where any 
changes are made it is toward a firmer attitude on their part. Rayon 
yarn prices are unchanged and the most active of any of the fibers. Silk 
has registered an advance of more than 20 cents from its June lows and 
manufacturers that did not buy are not covering at the higher level, 
sentiment in silk being more bullish than for months. 


Cotton Yarns 


Although cotton yarns are now quot- 
ed at 1 to 2 cents less than this time 
last month the markets are steadier, 
the declines having stopped early in 
July and for the present are showing 
no change and a better tone. Some of 
the larger buyers have been coming 
with the market since July 8 the date 
on which the Government issued its 
acreage report showing a sma!ler acre- 
age than the trade expected and since 
then some of these buyers have felt 
the time ripe to begin to take in some 
yarns for the fall goods. 

Compared with a month back raw 
cotton is up about a half-cent while 
cotton yarns are off from 1 to 2 
cents. This means smaller profit; 
for spinners but this may not hold 
and when buying starts many be- 
lieve spinners’ margins will again 
expanded although not possibly to the 
attractive levels they enjoyed during 
the first quarter of this year before 
the dull period set in. Compared 
with this time last month 10s carded 
cones are being offered 2 cents low; 
at that time spinners quoted 26), 
cents for this count in a erage quality 
which during the last week sold 
down to 244% cents but the average 
asking price is now 25% cents. 
Carded weaving like 20s/2 sold last 
month at 31 cents is now in extreme 
instances down to 28 cents with 
most asking 29 cents. 

Combed yarns have also dropped but 
during the last ten days have not 
changed. Combed single for knitting 
can be bought down to 37 to 38 cents 
compared with 41 cents quoted by most 
yarn producers a month back; ply 
combed yarns have dropped but not 
quite so much as the single in which 
competition has been keener. Spinners 
say their specifications for ply have 
held up during the dull period much 
better than the single but combed spin- 
ners of both classes have been curtail- 
ing and they have refused to accumu- 
late large stocks with which to burden 
the market when conditions change. 

Mercerizers have announced no 
change in their list which was put in 
effect months back with 60s/2 un- 
gassed at 79 cents. Knitters claim to 
have been offered yarn for less but 
there has been little new poundage 
placed in recent weeks and specifica- 
tions have displayed a tendency to di- 
minish. Mercerizers have been taking 
in ply combed yarns from spinners at 
fair rates and better than other con- 


suming trades. Mercerizers say that 
while combed yarns are lower their 
margins were previously too small. 
During the last two and a half 
months cotton yarn prices have regis- 
tered a drastic decline, especially in 
the two-ply carded weaving numbers. 
Counts like 20s/2 struck a peak at 38 
cents early this year and the same 
yarn has been offered recently to local 
manufacturers as low as 28 cents; sin- 
gle yarns used by the knitting trades 
have declined drastically also but the 
drop so far has been less extensive 
than in the ply, 10s combed reached a 
peak of approximately 31 cents and re- 
cently have been offered at 241% cents. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although worsted yarns have not 
changed materially in price over the 
last month, a steadier tone has been 
apparent during the last two weeks 
and spinners are now asserting that 
wage increases which many are mak- 
ing or are about to make, will bring 
about higher prices before active fall 
coverage gets under way. The raw 
material market has been showing a 
firmer appearance and. this together 
with higher overhead costs for manu- 
facturers and spinners has given quo- 
tations greater steadiness. At the 
same time a better demand has been 
developing than in June but poundage 
remains considerably under spinners’ 
expectations for this time of the year. 
Men’s wear manufacturers have been 
operating at fair rates but mainly on 
old orders and comparatively little new 
business has been placed by this trade 
in the last month. Some of these wea- 
vers, in addition to other uncertainties, 
have been affected by union organiz- 
ing activities, which has made it more 
difficult for spinners to d» new business 
with them. 

Better demand has been making its 
appearance for the first time in months 
from dress goods weavers that are now 
operating on fall and winter fabrics 
and while the bulk of these materials 
will be manufactured from woolen 
yarns, a fair poundage of worsted 
counts is expected and in fact, some 
of this type business has been placed 
within the last ten days. Sales of 2- 
00s to them has been reported at 
$1.90, which represents little if any 
change as compared with a month 
ago. These plants usually have a very 
active run for two to three months and 
then a period of quietness usually fol- 
lows. 


Fall coverage by outerwear manu- 
facturers has been conspicuous by 
its absence, although a fair amount 
of business from this trade was 
booked in July of last year. In view 
of other uncertainties, such as labor 
disturbances, buying this year will 
be late in getting under way because 
quite a number of wholesalers and 
retailers are carrying fair-size in- 
ventories of spring and even heavy 
goods which they failed to move in 
the expected volume during the pre- 
vious two seasons. 


Rayon Yarns 


There has been no decline in sales 
of rayon yarns during the last month, 
such as has occurred in all the other 
textile fibers. When producers opened 
their books early this month for the 
booking of September delivery busi- 
ness, they experienced a demand as 
active as any time this year, which 
means that sales were being made at 
approximately the best rates in their 
history. Several of the larger produc- 
ers reported that within a few days 
after opening their books, they suc- 
ceeded in selling the entire month’s 
production and that in some instances, 
weavers of dress fabrics, were not ab!e 
to obtain all the yarn required for 
their September needs from certain 
producers. No change in prices was 
made and there are no indications that 
this is in prospect. Stocks of yarns in 
producers’ hands have declined fur- 
ther and in the case of one of the larg- 
est producers, reached a low of one 
day’s production, as of the end of 
June. 


Silk 


Raw silk prices have staged a re- 
markable upturn since the begin- 
ning of June, the advance from that 
time being approximately 20 cents a 
pound, which is an important in- 
crease in costs for both hosiery and 
fabric manufacturers which are be- 
ginning to work on the fall goods. it 
is not believed that domestic manu- 
-acturers covered their needs very far 
ahead at the lows of early June but 
there has been more activity than 
for some time past during the last 
three or four weeks. The situation 
is being compared with this time a 
year ago. Manufacturers of hosiery 
are becoming slightly more bullish 
in silk and believe that with pros- 
pects for the fall season in both hos- 
lery and dress fabrics very bright, 
such manufacturers will have to 
take on sufficient silk in the coming 
weeks to keep prices at their pres- 
ent higher level or even increase 
them further. It is expected that 
consumption during July will run 
above 42,000 bales and may ap- 
proach 43,000 to 44,000 bales. Ob- 
servers anticipate a 5 per cent in- 
crease in the Japanese crop, based 
on the assumption that the latest of- 
ficial crop estimate will again prove 
about 4 per cent below the actual 
crop. In addition the Chinese and 
Italian crops are likely to show 
some increase over last year. 
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Like the well-known duck’'s 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 
Laurel Splashproof treatment 
—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 
service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 





2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses 
Charlotte, N. C. Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















HYDROXY 


FINISHING OIL 


C6 


Can do anything a Sulphonated Olive Oil 
will do—BUT do it Better 





A perfect Economical Substitute for 
Sulphonated Olive Oil 


# 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1410 No. FRONT ST., PHILADELPHIA 



















HIGH-SPEED DRYING 
improves Quality-Cuts Cost 




































NEW “HURRICANE” STOCK | DRYER 


Forces air THROUGH the stock under extremely high pressure. Faster, more 
thorough, uniform drying. Greatly increased capacity, and reduced preduction costs 


NEW 
AUTOMATIC 
LOOP DRYER 
WITH 
TURNING POLES 


The ideal machine for Crease-Proofing, Shrinking wool and cotton cloth, and Dryin; 
crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods, etc. Cuts costs by 33% to 50%. 











NEW Hi-Speed VACUUM Extractors 


ALSO NEW Hi-Speed TENTER Dryers 
Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment 





THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kier Boiling 
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Formula ---- 


ADD 1% METSO 








2 FOR SOFTER, WHITER 
= Knit GOODS 





YOUR SKILLED EYE sees the superior whiteness of the cloth 
boiled with Metso Kier Assistant. Mill Superintendents say 
Metso gives the best white they ever had and at no greater cost. 
Metso, pure metasilicate, gives more thorough dirt removal 
and prevents loosened dirt from resettling on the goods. 
Thus the goods are whiter and softer. 


Check into the advantages of Metso for your mill. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W.W acker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SILICATES OF SODA 






























To Help Solve 
YOUR Chemical 
Problems 


The services of this thoroughly 
modern and completely equipped 
laboratory and our staff of tech- 
nicians and research men are 
available for the solution of 
your chemical problems. 


When in doubt or in trouble or 
when p‘anning new styles com- 
municate with us promptly. We 
will be glad to help you and to 
save you the expense of unnec- 
essary and costly mistakes. 


WARWICK 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Quality Products for the Textile Industry 
Factory & Laboratories: West Warwick, R. I. 
New York Office 580 Fifth Avenue 


Sales Offices in: Bethlehem. Pa. Griffin, Ga., 
Paterson, N. J., Buriington, N. C. 
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TRADE MARK 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COU} 
HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING + 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO PACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. P. O. Box 985, Atlanta, Ga. 














“FULL-FASHIONED 
ANITTING PRACTICES” 


A new 200 page book of interest and value 
to executives, managers, boarders and 
learners. Reading it is like sitting down at 
a round table and discussing your prob- 
lems with other mill men throughout the 
country—such problems as cost systems, 
sleazy knitting, needle breakage, press-offs, 
lubrication, mismatching leg and foot, short 
lengths, drop stitches on seamers, se.ecting 
colors, boarding hosiery, etc. 





You can get this fine book, attractively 
bound in heavy cover, with a 3-year sub- 
scription to COTTON, 36 issues in all, for 
only $2.50. If you are already a subscrib- 
er, expiration date of your subscription will 
be advanced three years. 


Send in your order today. 


COTTON 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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W. D. Lawson, Pres. & Treas. 








Wil'a Boyles, Secy. 


W.D. LAWSON & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and Merchants 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Representing: 


Staple Co-operative Assn., Greenwood, Miss. 


McColl & Co., Bennettsville, S. C. 


Specializing in cotton for mills requiring high tensile strength 














COTTON MERCHANTS 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Eastern and Delta Growths 


Specializing in Carolina Cotton 


GRIER COTTON CO. 











LINEBERGER BROTHERS 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Specializing in Carolina and other growths 
Codes: 


Howard's, Sheppersons 1878, Buentings Second Edition 





LINCOLN BONDED WAREHOUSE CO. 
COTTON STORAGE 
LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE REBUILDING SERVICE 
YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


If you wish to save money on the cost 
of new equipment, just take your 
worn card screens, picker screens, 
spinning frame cylinders, drying cans, 
etc., and ‘‘Send Them to Gastonia.’’ 
Here, in a complete, up-to-date plant, 
with expert workmen, is a complete 
service for repairing and rebuilding 
textile equipment. You can also save 
much time and delay experienced in 
shipment of new equipment. 
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SPINNING CYLINDERS 


We are fully equipped to 
make new spinning cylin- 
ders or repair your old ones 
making them as good as 
new, at a great saving to 
you. 


CARD SCREENS 


The rebuilding of card screens is one of our specialties. We 
have a complete stock of parts for all makes of card screens, a: 


well as picker screens. 
DRYING CANS 


Just send your cans to Gastonia and 
yeu will receive them back in perfect 
condition quicker and at a saving. 





You take no chances on Gastonia Ser- 
vice. Every job is guaranteed and 
quick service is assured. Write for 
full information today. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL 
WORKS, INC. 


222 E. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N.C 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS—GENERAL SHEET 
WwoRK 


METAL 
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The 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDUCT 








For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 


ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is groicting in importance because of its effect on people, products 


and pro/its. 


THE 
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It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operation. 


BAHNSON COMPANY, 


N. 


WINSTON-SALEM, C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 


I L. BROWN 
886 Drewry St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


D. P. STIMSON 
S. 0. STIMSON ° 
Winston-Salem, N. O. 


D. D. SMITH 
906 West Lovell St., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


F. S. FRAMBAOH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 
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MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


¢ Boils Thin ©Has More Penetration 
Carries Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE southern agent Greenville, S. C. 


Cc. B. ILER—Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE—Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE—Charlotte, N. C. 





THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 








for Assured Uniform Quality 
and Dependability - - - Use 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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After 56 Years Still the Standard! 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


56 years ... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 





Ask for information on 


Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash -— Sodium Nitrite — Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Sa!t—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 








40 Rector Street New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 
. SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Hercules Powder Company, 
Chattanooga, waa. Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ge. 
Memphis, Tenn. ° 
2 
tonchburs. Yan Company. = Wittichen Transfer & Ware- BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
MCL, SPR "Birmingham: Ala. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
pa, Fila. is . Boston . New York . Philadelphia . Chicago 
bed Charlotte 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. a 
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WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 
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Sturtevant 
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FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
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They reduce or make profits impossible—lower product quality—cause 
costly spoilage and production delays—take pep and efficiency out of 
workers. But you CAN bring them under perfect control — with a 
Sturtevant Evaporative Cooling and Humidifying System. 

This system ventilates, cools and humidifies in the summer. It ventilates, 
heats and humidifies in the winter. It rids the air of dust, dirt and soot 
the year round. 


Many companies have installed these Sturtevant Systems with gratifying 
results. They include Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N.C., E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mill, Burlington, N.C., Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., American 
Enka Corporation, Enka, N.C., and Carter Fabrics Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Our 75 years of air engineering experience is at your service. We would 
be pleased to send further information or have our nearest engineer call 
and discuss your problems with you. 


COOLING AND AIR CONDITIONING CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF B. F. STURTEVANT CO., HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CAMDEN - CHICAGO +: GREENSBORO - NEWYORK 
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PROGRESSIVE STOCK DYEING 
The HUSSONG way 


Cages interchangeable with all machines 
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\ Cages loaded this end 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO. 
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Dyed and dried stock delivered this end.“ 


Low handling cost, without a parallel. 

Stock free and open from start to finish. 

Spinning condition of stock without a peer. 

No tendered or damaged stock, no loss of fibre, no new waste created. 
Machines of wood with metal fittings, or non-corrosive metals thruout. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 











¥ (An Important Factor in 
Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘Si-CO’’) 


Anything in great demand has a host of imitators— 
including SEYCO. Since you can get the real thing why 
not do so? By using the finest materia!s, from various 
parts of the world and scientifically compounding them, 
we can furnish a sizing that won’t turn rancid, damage 
fibers or give trouble in storage, dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing. Thus controlled quality, uniformity and de- 
pendability ! 

Ask for Demonstration! 


Warp Sizing Our Dr. Seydel is a renowned chemtst 


ery ed (honored by American Chemical Society 

Dressing as Councillor, ete.). If you have any 
Penetrants sizing questions or problems, we can 
Alkalis help you with SEYCO. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps“ 


5 vi Seydel. Woolley &Co. 
< . S 






Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. Atlanta, Ga. 




















BOSSON @ LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Werks and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 

Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oi! 


PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 
Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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Every thread stands out in bold relief under the 
detail-revealing light of these horizontal Cooper 
Hewitt lamps. Vision is accurate even under the 
small amount of light that reaches the out-of-the- 
way recesses of a warp harness. Threading is 
almost effortless. Eye-strain is unknown. 

’ By adding incandescent lamps to the mercury 
within the fixture, lighting is obtained that closely 
resembles daylight values for operations that re- 
quire perception of color. 
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INGREASED SEEING 
EFFICIENCY AT LESS 
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The detail-revealing light of mercury vapor is now 
produced at 22% less cost. And, the new unit hangs hori- 
zontally to give the best distribution of the soft, non- 
fatiguing light which its long lamp provides. Starting is 
instantaneous. Power factor is high. 

Get full details about these improved units. They are 
made in two sizes: 50 inches long operating at 350- 
watts; 33 inches long using 275-watts. Bulletin 827DM 
illustrates their many advantages for you. Write for a 
copy. General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 
Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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“ALBANY” 
MACHINE CLOTHS 


of 


Proven Quality 


for 


SPINNING 
WEAVING 
FINISHING 


Textile mills throughout the 
country recognize that Albany 
Products mean utmost effici- 
ency in Spinning, Slashing, 
Weaving, Sanforizing, Print- 
ing, Palmer Finishing. 


ALBANY FELT CO. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 





“Machine Cloths 
for the Textile 


Industry” 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS. SPOOLS. ~.% 
ROLLS. CONES, Mecce 
SKEWERS 
ano SHUTTLES 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Long experience, a thorough knowledge of tex- 

tile requirements, an up-to-date factory, expert 

workmen and a complete line of finished prod- 
ucts are reasons why the many mills have re- 
mained our satisfied customers for over 50 years. 
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MAIN F FACTORY AND ) GENERAL OFFICES ‘ 
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When you make a factoring arrangement 
with us you can do more business without 
increase of capital. We check credits; 
assume credit risks, and cash sales as ship- 
ments are made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Factors 


370 FOURTH AVENUE 
Represented by: Taylor R. Durham, Charlotte, N. C. | 





NEW YORK CITY 





























Fully 25% of All Cotton T extile | 
Spindles in the United States are | 
Operated on the Loper System. | 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 24 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Avoid expensive shut-downs 
for repairs. Kor half a century, 
textile manufacturers through- 
out the South have found that 
by giving their machinery the 
added protection of dependable 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 
they can avoid expensive shut- 
downs, and hold lubrication 
and power costs down to a 
minimum. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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*America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins.” 


op 


LEADERSHIP 


Keeping well in advance of the demands for greater 
speeds, higher perfection in fabrics and higher pre- 
cision in manufacture, the Clover Leaf Organiza- 
tion builds three important qualities into each 
type of Clover Leaf Bobbin . . . super-strength, 
uniformity and perfect balance. 


“Ask Your Throwster’ 


VERLEAF 
BOBBINS 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. : SINCE 1899. 
Ss — in Service to the Silk Industries :: Bobbins for Steaming, Soaking, Winding, Spinning, Shiegs 
:: With Heads *, vegeta’ Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Steel, Aluminum ich 
Sen ay of Cloverite, Wood, Metal Pin Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms; Steaming Racks :: Specialties. 
Multacolor Bobbins b > all "all types of bobbin we and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations. 
Representatives: W.A.K Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C.:: Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence,R. L 








UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY. The A. J. Showalter Co. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


will they stand 
department store 





We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


— 4% to a full bound book. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY DALTON GEORGIA 


REEN AT 
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EVERLASTIC COVERED SPINNING ROLLS, properly mounted, and then installed by 


the spinner in such a manner that they are rotating on the frame in the same direction in which the 
covers were ground and finished, are now running satisfactorily in more than 123 key mills in the 
South. The durability of the Everlastic covers is several times that of cork, calfskin, or sheepskin 
covers, and the yarn produced by them is stronger and more even that that produced by other covers. 





EVERLASTIC LOOM TAKE-UP ROLL COVERS have run over 16,000 hours in a prom- 
inent rayon mill which is weaving all types of synthetic yarns, and the covers are still giving good 
service. 





EVERCELE TEMPLE ROLLS have proven to be by far the most durable temple rolls being 
manufactured today. In commercial operation they have now run well over 4,000 hours on the high 


contraction weaving of acetate yarns. The EVERCELE TEMPLE ROLLS are guaranteed to 


have a durability several times that of any other temple roll of similar construction. 





PLAST ACELE COMBER DETACHING ROLLS are awakening the mills to a realization 
of their remarkable durability and superiority. These PLAST ACELE covered rolls have run for 
periods of between six to ten years in many northern and southern mills, and this without any notice- 
able sign of wear. The rolls are guaranteed to have a life of five years and to require no varnishing 


of any description during that entire time. 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 MILK STREET WOODSIDE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
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Modernize your existing 
SPINNING and ROVING machinery 
by equipping it with the UP-TO-DATE 


CASABLANCAS LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 





Recent CASABLANCAS developments: 


@ WEIGHTLESS PRESSURE 

@ WASTE-REDUCING CONDENSERS 
@ APRON-GUIDING ROLLS 

@ ADJUSTABLE CLOSE-NIP TENSORS 





SINGLE PROCESS FLYER-FRAMES 
@ TWIN-SLIVER DRAW-FRAMES 





@ COMPOUND DRAFT SPINNING 
(The Spinning Method of Tomorrow) 





Consult us before purchasing new machinery 
if you intend it to be equipped with a 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 





CASABLANCAS stands for EFFICIENCY, SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 





AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CorpP. 
518 Johnston Bldg.—CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Tel. 2-0138 
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FASTER 
GREATER 
SAFETY 


LESS WATER Established i915 


x CLEANSER 


Promoting a simple procedure for mill scrubbing 
which will keep your floors light, harden them, 
preserve your investment and pay dividends. 

Full information has merely to be requested. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








@ 








TELEPHONE: 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PARTS 


GASTONIA, Nle)ran m@-\e)al yp. 
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TJoxtiles NEW 
BALL BEARING 


EQUIPPED 


SWING TENTER 
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Designed along the same lines and containing a majority 
of the patented features of Textile's Automatic Straight- 
away Double Beam Tenter, this New Ball Bearing equipped 
Swing Tenter affords smooth high speed operation com- 
pletely meeting the desires and expectations of finishing 
plant executives. 

The outstanding feature of this new machine is the indi- 
vidual drive of the swing beam motion, permitting the 
independent operation and speed control of same over 
wide limits. It has been found possible to operate the 


Fabric Travel or Forward Motion of the Tenter at speeds 
unequalled on previously designed machines of this type. 


The drive has been so designed in relation to the swing 
motion as to obtain a uniform travel of the goods at all 
positions of the swing thereby providing uniform tension 
and finish on all parts of the goods. 


The illustrations show a battery of Textile's New Swing 
Tenters in an outstanding New England Finishing plant, also 
a close-up of the delivery end or driving head section. 


bs “7 99 
FOR ADVANCED DESIGN IN FINISHING MACHINERY CONSULT  Jextele 


e Jextile 


New York Office 
50 Church St. 
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‘Machunery Co. 


Southern Office 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Machinery for Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing, Finishing and Sanforizing Textile Fabrics 
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In every important center of the textile industry Johnson Sizers are de- 
pended upon for steady quantity production of high quality rayon warps. 
Johnson Sizers are in use in 
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England Denmark India Mexico Australia China 
Chile Finland Italy Brazil Russia France 
Spain Sweden Egypt Argentine Canada Palestine 


More Than Seven Times As Much Rayon Is Sized Today On 


JOHNSON RAYON WARP SIZERS 


As On All Other Rayon Sizers In the World Combined. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 








PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Represented by 
Joseph Barnes Carolina Specialty Co. A. V. Anthony W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd. Unisel, Ltd. Roberto Zander 
New Bedford, Mass. Charlot.e, N. C. Santizgo, Chile Bombay, India Manchester, England Buenos Aires, Argentina 

















TAME VERSAT UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 















BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- eoaiaik Mame kien 2h 
e Lucas Scavenger Roll 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING is available? The truest, longest life and 
THE BOWEN PATENTED most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
OT cee or ‘mills are using them exclusively. 
ah ea amples in your size for the asking. 
RR «A THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 
TWISTING Established 1866 
VERTIOAL NE-BOW North Windham, Conn. 
TRAVELER _  _—=—=_—s EE _ F avsnearvsvsnsvntoroneenvnvasevnnneneneenencevensavonnoeveensenevnvssvesoeocseeeeseevevsvnsesvceeeecsveveveevessonasnsrevsevvvanvnepeveneen 
FOR | 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE ea 
WORSTED YARNS. A TYPE 44 W aa ce 
TRAVELER THAT WILL —} 


NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 


CIALLY DESIGNED FOR A high- $ 1 cloth Winder 
LUBRICATING RINGS. 


Write For Samples and Particulars used in connection with bag 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY — "isting resses, contin 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. machines, and calenders. Has 
AMOS M. BOWEN ° 
Pres. and Treas patented features assuring 


Southern Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. good roll production. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia 


Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 
““A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE”’ 
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Illustrated is the advanced rotary type Smith-Drum Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine. Also available in paddle type. The 
Smith-Drum Line also includes machines for skein dyeing, 
piece goods dyeing, package dyeing, skein mercerizing, 
warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection and hosiery thread cut- 
ting. 
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Pairs of Hose 


Are Dyed in 
SMITH-DRUM 
Machines 


The best “sales story’ for Smith-Drum 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines is the fact that 
they dye nine out of every ten pairs of 
stockings made in America. Such over- 
whelming leadership can mean only one 
thing . . . that Smith-Drum Machines are 
considered to be the finest obtainable. 
It is also significant that every major im- 
provement in this type of machine has 
been pioneered by Smith-Drum engineers. 
The next time you consider the purchase 
of hosiery dyeing machines—just remem- 
ber this convincing proof of superiority. 
For complete information write 


SMITH -DRUM and COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 


sew DWE JIG “s" 
TENSIONLESS 


Progressive plants, specializing in highest quality 
dyeing, are using an increasing number of these 
dye jigs because they have found it gives excellent 
results on acetates and other synthetic fabrics that 
are harmed by tension. It allows the use of high- 
er temperature dye liquor without distortion. 
Result: better quality and faster production. 


* 


This machine can do a real job for you. It is truly 
tensionless—both rolls are driven. It also is de- 
signed to give constant cloth speed. If desired, 
automatic stopping and reversing equipment is 
available. There are definite reasons for the pop- 
ularity of this machine. You should have full in- 
formation and see it at work. 


* 
Write or telegraph the factory. 











We'll do the rest. 





Van 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Viaanderen 








370 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. 











World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk and 
Ne Rayon Processing Machinery a: 
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{pened last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 
forced at the places where 
ordinary parts break. 


They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 


Write today for prices 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 














KENWOOD 


Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Biankets 











KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, N. Y. 




















meet all requirements of 
SPINDLES the modern mill. With 
improved methods of man- 


ufacture and the best materials to work with, we claim 
the best spindle on the market. 


We'd like to have you test it for yourself. 


EASTON & BURNHA 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
New York Office: 171 Madison Avenue 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 





Spindle makers for 105 years 
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MAINTENANCE 
PAINT COSTS 
HiT NEW LOW! 


= Economy of Du Pont System 
2 De, - _ of paint protection 
| hailed by mill executives 













ROM du Pont laboratories have come revolu- 
one mill paints that are already setting 
new low cost records in many modern mills. 

This new Du Pont System of Paint Protection 
includes paints that hide better, spread farther, 
cover better, look better and /ast longer. They 
save real money on paint overhead because they 
greatly lengthen the time between repaintings. 
They reflect more light, help workers cut down 
the number of seconds. 

Du Pont maintenance engineers know the tex- 
tile industry and its paint problems. They are 
always ready to analyze your particular painting 
problem. They will be glad to call, go over your 
mill and recommend the paints that will do the 
best possible job for you... paints that will 
save you money. 

Do you know about the Du Pont System of 
Paint Protection? If not, you may be spending 
more for paint upkeep than is necessary. For com- 
plete information, just send in the coupon below. 











E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





Please see that I get complete information about the 
Du Pont System of Paint Protection. 


REG. U.S. pat. OFF. 
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No matter what payroll 
system you are now using, 


it will pay you to investigate 


this proven, simpler method 


The 
4-in-1 
PAY ENVELOPE 


and its Mate 





THE IMPROVED 


TIP-ON-VELOPE 


...both give you 


(1) A Social Security record 

(2) A time, wage and deduction statement 
(3) An employee receipt 

(4) A sturdy pay envelope 


For Samples and Prices, Write 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 


COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 
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More Satisfying Service 


SHAMROCK 
Canvas BASES EEE 
AND TRUCKS ff 1° 
ate Strong and Sturdy : ety 








@ Bring on your rough handling! 
Shamrocks are built to “take it.”’ 
They're serving the textile indus- 
try with top efficiency .. . besides, 
they’re most economical. 





Shamrocks have many important fea- 
tures that add to their strength. Partic- 
ularly important is their flexible, resil- 
ient spring steel frame and extra-heavy 
duck cover. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 


MEESE, INC. mapison, IND. 
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HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 

For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO senainc CO) 


\\ iprie lunction }?} itladelohia. Pa, 
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The soft touch of a rose petal could do no more harm to 
gossamer sheer hosiery than the silken smooth interior 
finish of the Monel Metal Cylinder of a Rochester Super 
Dyeing Machine. Wherever metal comes into contact 
with the hosiery, it has been hand-honed to an almost un- 
believable smoothness. There are no invisible metal 
thorns to cause snagging and chafing—to make dyeing 
a profit-eating process. This is just one of the outstanding 
features that will make it profitable for you to investigate 
the Rochester Super Dyeing Machine. Write, Rochester 
Engineering & Centrifugal Corporation, 106 Buffalo 
Road, Rochester, N. Y. 





A section of the inner surface of a Rochester 
RODU Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine cylinder. Note 
ec UY the smooth “Silk Finish.” 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


| FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hospi- 
tality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., Manager 
39th and Chestnut Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Et Meeting acc 


IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 








. give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because .- 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 














You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
* Th C t N § L E Y igre venient for your business require- 
* The 0). HENRY GREENSBORO ments ... ideal for entertaining. 
* The SAVANNAH savanna ae be eee 





* "The TUTWILER s:essce aomaaen | 


SA; wore P FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
| Air conditioned bed rooms! PRINCE TR SRD 


vervsoucey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
vevoncans The ST. CHARLES * 
usec ‘The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO. 


Carlin Oe er, Pres.and Genera 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS ix SOUTHERN HOTELS 









































Interior of spinning room, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
consulting engineers. Temperatures controlled 





throughout by 35 Johnson room thermostats 
operating 73 Johnson all-metal diaphragm 
valves on pipe coils. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
SAVES FUEL-and that’s not all! 


“Wild steam’’ wastes fuel, but it also overtaxes 
humidifiers, dries out the cotton. Weakened cotton 
means more waste in lint, more ends falling onto 
spinning frames, more loom stoppage. Mill opera- 
tors realize the gravity of expensive delays. Stop 
these losses with Johnson control! 

At no cost to you, a Johnson sales engineer 
will make recommendations for automatic control 
of pipe coils, unit heaters, humidifiers, air condi- 
tioning, and process work. Maintain the proper 
temperature, and humidity for every operation and 
save 20 to 40% on fuel alone! Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Branch Offices in 
Atlanta,Ga., Greensboro, N.C., and all principal cities. 
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UNIFORM WEAVING 
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MAKE THIS FREE TEST OF 


F-M-C LET-OFFS! | 


IN REDUCED SECONDS, ALONE, one Mill Exec- 
utive reports a saving of $1900.00 on a $400.00 in- 
vestment from F-M-C Loom Let-Offs. And these 
asbestos friction let-offs will help you to the same 
savings—will reduce your seconds, will give you 4 
smooth, uniform let-off, will cost you less per yard, 
will reduce loom stoppage and bad start-ups. With 
this modern, positive let-off, you can forget trouble- 
some and “messy” oil and graphite and antiquated 
chain, leather and rope methods. And F-M-C Let- 








F-M.C Asbestos Brake Tape 


for loom brakes, ribbon and ditions. Cut down your : 
Sliver lappers, extractors, warp- . = 


Last longer than cork, leather or 
other types of brake. Not affect- 


ed by oil, grease or humidity. more profit per yard of 
Write for sample. . > ’ 
cloth. Try F-M-C Let- 


F-M-C Asbestos Ev n Tens'on 


Slasher Cord is another product offs at our expense. They 


that will save you money. Made 
in %4%”, 5/1677 and %” diame- 
ters. Write for sample. 





easily attached. 





Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES, TODAY! 


OVER 75,000 NOW IN USE! 


FIBER Merc. Co, 


New Ton, N.C. 














offs are not affected by 
weather or climatic con- 


come complete and are 


Seecceencceeaeeeheseetaaains 
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COOL AND 
COMFORTABLE 


Air-cooled guest rooms, public 
and private dining rooms, lobbies, 
meeting rooms, ballrooms, coffee 
shop and barber shop will assure 
you complete comfort during your 
summer days in Chicago. 

The Stevens Hotel offers the 
greatest amount of air-cooled area 
of all of the hotels in Chicago. 
Enjoy this crowning touch to the 
surpassing comfort, the pleasant 
living always found at the Stevens. 

- OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 
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Invitation to SLUMBER 


HEA 
Sm 
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Directions for sound sleep: snuggle 
between the snowy white sheets of Room, with Bath, from $3 
any bed in the McAlpin .. . relax 


upon a deep, soft mattress .. . let its 














luxury soothe your body into re- 





Atlanta 
freshing slumber. 


Your COMPLETE comfort was our A\o 4 L R 
* 


first consideration when planning the 


| equipment of the beautiful NEW HOTEL 


rooms at Hotel McAIpin. 








Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


The Biltmore offers you real comfort and 


ROOMS WITH BATH FR a pleasant stay in an atmosphere of re- 
— finement. An ideal location—away from 


| the noise center. 


50 $400 °450 


HOTEL 
M*ALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 





















The Biltmore has 600 
large, airy rooms —all wi h 
outside exposure, baths 
and circulating ice water. 
Popular prices in 
Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop. 


RATES 











BROADWAY AT 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HELPS KEEP YOUR 
MACHINERY AT PEAK 
PERFORMANCE 

















MOCCASIN 


OIL DISTRIBUTING 


BUSHINGS 


Smooth, efficient performance of 
textile machinery under the stren- 





uous high speed of rush periods, 
can be expected ONLY if their 
bushings are built to ‘‘take it.’’ 
Remember that 75% of all 
bushing breakdowns are due to in- 
sufficient or improper lubrication. 
The self-oiling feature of Moccasin 
Bushings eliminates the human el- 
ement in forgetting to oil bearings 
not to speak of dangerous hand- 
oiling in close places, or the great 





waste of oil. They need attention 
only two or three times a year. 
They will not drip or throw oil. 
AND THEY LAST — users have 
told us that their Moccasin Oil 
Distributing Bushings are still not 
worn after ten years use. 


Full data sent gladly on request. 
Write today. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO. 


Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 


Makers of Brass and Bronze Bars and Castings of Every Description. 
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A race you don’t 
want to 


lose! 


Don't let your labor cost run away from production. 
Offset the rapid rise in wages, by stepping up your 
machinery to peak efficiency. The simple step of 
replacing 'good-enough" rings with new high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH, frequently adds 10°/ to 15% 
to the amount of yarn a spinner can tend with the 
same or less effort per day. 





All kinds of Ring Holders 


Above are shown: A. Cast iron holder with pin trav- 
eler cleaner. B. Die cast holder for self-lubricating 
ring. C. Brass holder for band ring. D. Pressed 
steel holder with traveler cleaner. E. Pressed steel 
holder for bar traveler ring. The fact that 
DIAMOND FINISH holders are made by ring-mak- 
ers, is your assurance of receiving the proper fit 
and size. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘**5*~ 





DIAMOND 
SPINNING Se RENG CO. 
a 
Makers of Spinning and Wee Twister R ings since 18753 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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RADING POST EXCHANGE: 








BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 


the total space used in one year. 





Per Inch 
SS nee $5.00 
Ss _ ert 4.80 
Sf | Sarr ee 4.60 
ff eee 4.40 100 inches 


15 inches 
20 inches 


50 inches 


30 inches to 





Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 


UNDISPLAYED 


“Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 


Per Inch 
$4.20 


ment, for, sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
a0 cepted at display rate only. 
3.80 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 











© Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 


TEXTILE 


engineering and building textile machinery. 


Most of this time with leading manufactur- 


MACHINERY «ev, 


and 
EQUIPMENT 


LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 
knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 
SUN BUILDING, 
Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 


LOWELL, MASS. 











WANTED 


To contact mills needing su- 
perintendent. I am _ practical 
and technical on both plain and 
novelty yarns. Both plain and 
fancy fabrics. Now employed. 
Address Box No. 424, care 
COTTON, Grant Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

















POSITION OPEN 


Manufacturer of sizing and finishing mate- 
rials wants young man with textile school 
training and experience in slashing weav- 
ing, dyeing and finishing. One applying 
state experience and furnish references 
Address Box 431. c/o COTTON, Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














PATENT ATTORNEY 
SAMUEL TIERNEY JR. 


4425 Tangerine Ave. St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Applications prepared and prosecuted per- 
sonally; ten years experience before Patent 


Office. 














Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 

















POSITION WANTED 


Practical, able man wants position as overseer of 
carding. Has had 39 years experience on fine and 
coarse yarns, spun rayon and novelty yarns. Best 
references furnished. Now employed as second 
hand. 16 years as second hand, 3 years as over- 
seer. Will go anywhere. Address Box No. 432, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


Full Fashioned F:xer-Foreman and Erector, 
long experience, now employed, wishes to 
change. Prefers South. Address Box 434, 
care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

















POSITION WANTED 


As Designer or Assistant. Experienced on 
Dobby and Jacquard work. I. C. S. grad- 
uate, can furnish best of references from 
former employers. Address Box No. 433, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 














EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Wire or write us for competent Southern 
and Northern textile mill men. Over 40 
years in business. Charles P. Raymond 
Service, 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you 
desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your 
business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 11,000 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and 
heads of departments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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DEPEND ON POMONA PUMPS 





The daily life of millions of people depends on 
Pomona Pumps. Factories hum —fields and or- 
chards yield crops— mines are made workable— 
entire cities are supplied by the dependable serv- 


ice of Pomona Pumps. Wherever water must be 
handled—as a utility or a nuisance—there’s a Pomona 


Pump of the right size and kind for the job. For low lifts 


and 


drainage, Pomona Niagara Pumps will deliver as much as 
50.000 gallons per minute; for deep wells, as much as 8,000 


gallons, or as little as 15 gallons. See Pomona first. 


POMONA PUMP CO. 


Manufacturing Plants: Pomona, California - St. Louis, Missouri 


Branch Offices: New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles 





POMONA TURBINE PUMPS 





eareasate 














COOPER 
CASTINGS 


THE 


Fea 
oagetee 


IDEAL METAL 


DISTRIBUTORS: for 


vor. tree meses | CORROSION 
Inc., Chicago, Mil. 
waukee, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo ~ ‘a S S T A N C F 
Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Bos- ° 
ton, Jersey City. in the 


Kingsport Fourdry & TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mfg. Corp., K‘ngs- 
port, Tenn. 


viene: Wein Special Castings 
me Co. Richmond (Rough or machined) 


. Pipe Fittings *° Valves 
Shipments from Stock 


Send for new 
PIPE FITTING 


PRICE LIST THE COOPER ALLOY 
id FOUNDRY CO. 
eee Elizabeth, N. J. 
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GOLDENS’ 


BALL BEARING 
TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT || 





















DROP HANGERS 
POST HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
LOOSE PULLEYS 
and 
SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 
We have patterns for, and 
can furnish Ball Bearing 


Boxes to fit any make and 
style of Hanger Frame. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


Columbus, Georgia 


“We have furnished more Complete and Partial 
Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton 
Mills than any other manufacturer in 

the United States.” 
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AMANTHRENE’ 
NAVY BLUE BN 


paste or powder— 











A nonmarking, non-spotting Vat color possessing excep- 


tional fastness properties. 


LIGHT SHADES —dyes a pleasing shade of violet ada pt- 


able to current shirting shades in light percentages. 


Printing—as a base for the production of mode shades on 


viscose and cotton piece gor ds. 
HEAVY SHADES —a deep reddish navy meeting the most 


exacting requirements, 


Printing—a desirable reddish blue for economical pro 


duction either as a single color print or in multiple colored 


prints requiring exceptional! tastness. 


Especially recommended tor toweling designs to withstand 


severe laundering. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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la Getta SOFTEN UP!" 


Make a FINISH gracefully! VELVO-SOFTENER #25 conquers 
stubborn fibres of Rayon or Acetate. It softens and reduces natural 
harshness, to the popular suede effects «- the mellow hand with surface 
smoothness. It fills the fabric too! e No oily feel is left in the goods = 


no marking. White materials will not “yellow”. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufacturers 
CARLTON HILL © NEW JERSEY 


VELVO-SOFTENER *25 


Finishes RAYON CREPES OR SHEERS, TAFFETAS, Readily soluble in WARM WATER ‘BETTER FINISH ® 


EASIER’ SAY CONVERTERS ¢ SAYS YOU TOO, AFTER TRIAL! 





LININGS, HOSIERY. ANY ACETATE FABRIC. 





